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VOLTAIRE AS A THEOLOGIAN, MORALIST, AND 
METAPHYSICIAN.! 


I.—Votrtarre’s THEOLOGY. 


OLTAITRE has perhaps earned a 

greater amount of fame amongst 
those who have never read a line of 
his works than any other author of 
modern times, yet the number of 
his readers is probably diminishing, 
and it is hardly likely that they 
should ever increase. His poetry 
was never likely to be pleasing to 
foreigners. His history has been 
superseded by later and more ela- 
borate investigations, though we 
do not think that either the Essai 
sur les Mewrs or the Siécle de Louis 
Quatorze have been replaced by 
works of equal merit, His con- 
tributions to physical philosophy 
were rather those of a propagandist 
than those of a discoverer, and 
though historically important, were 
intrinsically of little value. His 
personal connection with an infinite 
variety of remarkable men in every 
class of life gives much interest to 
his correspondence, but it requires 
great collateral knowledge of a 
subject of which very little is 
known even to the majority of 
educated men—the detailed history 
of the eighteenth century—to ap- 
preciate their value. If he had 
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written nothing besides all this, 
if he had been nothing more than an 
historian, a poet, a reformer in 
physical science, and the corre- 
spondent of a variety of remarkable 
people, he would never have ac- 
quired the immense and question- 
able reputation which surrounds 
his name. The thing by which 
Voltaire is distinguished from other 
men, the performance which has 
marked him out from all the rest 
of the world, and has invested his 
name with a celebrity altogether 
peculiar to itself, is no doubt his 
bitter, enduring, and systematic 
attack upon Christianity. Of the 
intellectual enemies with whom 
Christianity had to deal in its 
infancy we know little or nothing. 
We know of the writings of Celsus 
and Julian just as much as Origen 
and Cyril have chosen to tell us, 
and no more. The rest of their 
works have altogether perished. 
No man ever has heard, or ever 
will hear, what the Pharisees and 
Pontius Pilate had to say for them- 
selves. The victory of Christianity 
over its antagonists was only too 
complete, for in order to be sure 
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that a controversy has reached its 
proper termination, it is essentially 
necessary to know what was said on 
both sides. So long as one side 
only can be heard, you can never be 
quite sure that you fully understand 
the case at issue. Till the days of 
Voltaire Christianity had never been 
attacked openly, avowedly, and on 
anything like equal terms, in West- 
ern Europe. Montaigne, Bayle, and 
some other writers of the same 
kind veiled their hostility to 
Christianity by an assumed modesty 
as to the different functions of 
reason and faith, or by seeking, as 
Hobbes did, to rationalise it. The 
English Deists in the early part of 
the eighteenth century introduced 
a different mode of attack of which 
Voltaire is the great representa- 
tive. Its specific characteristic is 
downright, uncompromising, bitter 
hostility, arising from heartfelt 
dislike and dissent. Voltaire was 
no mere speculator or philosopher. 
He was, above all things, a con- 
troversialist, a propagandist, a man 
who had an immediate practical 
object in what he wrote. A few 
lines in Condorcet’s life of him— 
one of the most unsatisfactory 
accounts of a great man, by the 
way, that ever pretended to be a 
biography —set his feelings on 
this point in a sufliciently striking 
light : 

His zeal against a religion which he re- 
garded as the cause of the fanaticism which 
has desolated Europe since its birth, of the 
superstition which had brutalised it, and as 
the source of the mischief which these ene- 
mies of human nature still continued to do, 
seemed to double his activity and his forces. 
‘I am tired,’ he said one day, ‘ of hearing 
it repeated that twelve men were enough to 
establish Christianity. I want to show 
them that one will be enough to destroy it.’ 


That such was his object, and 
that he did in fact exhaust the 
resources of his genius upon it for 
many years, with effects of which 
we are still far from having seen the 
end, is sufficiently notorious, but we 
doubt whether the particular nature 
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of the means by which he tried to 
effect his object are nearly so well 
known. The works of which the 
titles at least are in every one’s 
mouth are far from expressing such 
sentiments. They are not to be 
found in the best known of his plays 
or histories. They form a separate 
class of his voluminous writings, 
and are included under the two 
heads of philosophy and literature 
which in one of the most manage- 
able editions of his works fill three 
volumes containing respectively 
1,602, 1,828, and 1,708 octavo pages, 
containing fifty lines to the page, 
and printed in small type. Of 
course many other matters besides 
his attacks on Christianity are 
included in this ample section of 
his works. Without professing to 
have read the whole of the 5,000 
and odd pages in question, we will 
try to give our readers some account 
of the general nature of their theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and moral 
doctrines, and of the style and 
temper in which they are written. 
The following is a rough classi- 
fication of his principal works on 
these subjects. The largest by far, 
and the one of which the title is 
most generally known, is the Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique, which in 
the edition already referred to fills 
very nearly the whole of a volume 
of 1,828 pages. In a commoner 
edition it fills four ordinary octavos. 
It is a collection of speculations 
upon every conceivable subject, 
beginning with an article on the 
Alphabet, and ending with one on 
Zoroaster. Part of it was left in 
manuscript at the author’s death. 
Other parts were published in his 
lifetime in various forms. The ori- 
ginal title of the most important 
work so published was Questions a 
des Amateurs sur Vl Encyclopédie. 
Next in size to this is the book 
called Examen important de Lord 
Bolingbroke, which professes to be 
an abstract ‘of the most eloquent, 
the most profound, the deepest, 
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and the strongest book yet written 
against fanaticism.’ The preface 
goes on to say that ‘this précis of 
the doctrines of Lord Bolingbroke, 
which are collected at large in the 
six volumes of his posthumous 
works, was addressed by him a few 
years before his death, to Lord 
Cornbury. This edition is much 
larger than the first. We have 
collated it with the MS.’ To this 
the editors of the Kehl edition of 
Voltaire append a note :—‘ On peut 
croire que tout cela est supposé, 
ainsi que la date de 1736. L’ouvrage 
est de 1767, temps ou l’on ne pou- 
vait encore défendre la cause de 
Vhumanité contre le fanaticisme 
qu’avec beaucoup de précaution.’ 
This is worth notice, because almost 
every one of Voltaire’s religious or 
anti-religious works is written un- 
der some false name or other. The 
book is a very rapid and condensed 
sketch of the rise of Judaism and 
of Christianity as Voltaire con- 
ceived of them. There are besides 
a smaller essay called Dieu et les 
Hommes, and a Histoire de V Bta- 
blissement du Christianisme. Some 
notes on the different books of the 
Bible and on the apocryphal Gos- 
pels may also be referred to this 
division of Voltaire’s works. 

The rest of his writings on religion 
are to the last degree fragmentary, 
and are all short, although their 
aggregate bulk is enormous. One 
large division of them is composed 
of dialogues and conversations, 
which fill a thin octavo volume, 
and discuss all manner of moral 
and religious subjects. They are 
thirty-one in number, two being 
more elaborate than the rest. Of 
these, one set is called L’A, B, O, 
and is supposed to be a translation 
from the English; indeed one of 
the interlocutors is English, and 
many of his opinions are no doubt 
mtended to represent those which 
Voltaire regarded as characteristic 
of this country. The other is a 
dialogue between Euhemerus and 
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Callicrates, two Syracusan philo- 
sophers of the age of Alexander. 
There are besides a great number 
of isolated tracts, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few of the more 
remarkable :—Traité de Métaphy- 
sique, addressed to the Marquise du 
Chatelet, a very short treatise, for 
it fills only thirty-four pages; Le 
Philosophe Ignorant, which is some- 
thing of the same kind, and of much 
the same length, though written 
forty years afterwards; Il faut 
prendre un Parti, ow le Principe 
d’ Action, which goes again over 
the same ground; a criticism on 
Pascal; a tract called Les Questions 
de Zapata. It would, however, be 
endless to give the names of them 
all. Besides the writings which 
treat avowedly of the great moral 
and religious questions which he 
discussed so sedulously, novels were 
a wonderful instrument of propa- 
gandism in Voltaire’s hands. It 
is almost superfluous to give the 
names of some of them. Every one 
has read Candide, Zadig, L’Ingénu, 
and Micromégas, though some of the 
others are less well known. The 
curious Histoire de Jenni (Johnny) 
is remarkable for giving in a con- 
densed form, and perhaps for the 
fiftieth time, a summary of Voltaire’s 
conception of things human and 
divine, which on this occasion is 
fathered on Sherlock, from whom 
the novel is said to be translated. 
Condorcet’s life of Voltaire contains 
a characteristic remark on these 
books, which shows, among other 
things, how profoundly practical 
Voltaire’s object was in all that he 
wrote, and how keenly he was sen- 
sible to the pleasure of propagating 
his views even amongst those who 
were far from being able to appre- 
ciate them : 

Few books of philosophy are more useful 
[than novels]; they are read by frivolous 
people, who are alarmed or repelled by the 
bare name of a philosopher, and whom 
nevertheless it is important to snatch from 
prejudices, and to set against the large 
number of persons interested in their 
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defence. The human race would be con- 
demned to eternal errors if, in order to set 
it free from prejudice, it was necessary for 
it to study and meditate the proofs of 
truth. Happily natural justness of spirit is 
sufficient for simple truths, which are also 
the most necessary. It is enough, then, to 
find a means of fixing the attention of idle 
people, and especially of engraving these 
truths in their memory. This is the great 
use of philosophical romances. 


To attempt anything like a de- 
tailed criticism of these works would 
be not only an endless, but a useless 
task. They repeat the same things 
over and over again, with so much 
persistency, and such an inex- 
haustible variety of phrase and 
illustration, that the pith of their 
common teaching on most points 
of any importance may be extracted 
with comparatively little trouble 
from any one of them. For in- 
stance, Voltaire’s view of the na- 
ture of the soul is set out in the 
following amongst other places in 
his works :—1. Traité de Métaphy- 
sique,ch.v. 2. De Ame, par Sora- 
nus, Médecin de Trajan. 3. Lettres 
de Memmius & Cicéron, XITIL.-XV. 
4. Il faut prendre un Parti, X.-X1I. 
5. Luerétius et Posidonius, Dialogue 
IT, 6. Cusu et Kou, Dial. IIT. 7. 
Sophronimus et Adelos. 8. L’A, B, 
C, znd Dialogue. 9. Dictionnaire 
Philosophique, art. ‘Ame,’ and many 
others. 10. Les Oreilles du Comte 
Chesterfield, &c. &c. In each of 
these, and in many other parts of his 
works, the same theory is presented 
in various forms, but always to the 
same effect, and often with the 
same illustrations. This tendency 
to repeat himself was no doubt the 
natural consequence of the practical 
character of his undertaking. As the 
apostle of a new faith, he was mind- 
ful of some at least of the apostolic 
maxims. He was instant in season 
and out of season. He taught here 
a little and there a little, line upon 
line, and precept upon precept. His 
teaching, however, is in substance 
compact, and if his religious creed, 
positive and negative, were reduced 
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to the form of propositions, it would 
have to be thrown into some such 
form as the following :— 

It is morally certain, if it is not 
actually demonstrated, that there is 
a God. 

There is a conflict of evidence as 
to the moral character of God, but 
the evidence in favour of his being 
just and benevolent preponderates 
so much as to render probable any 
hypothesis which would justify a 
belief in it. 

The belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments is such a 
hypothesis, which is one evidence 
in favour of its truth. Moreover it 
may be said to be physically pos- 
sible, suggested by facts, highly im- 
portant if true, and at all events 
exceedingly useful. It is thus pru- 
dent to act on the hypothesis of its 
truth. 

This, in a few words, is the posi- 
tive side of Voltaire’s creed. We 
do not think that any one who will 
take the trouble to read his works 
fairly and candidly will be able to 
doubt that it was honestly formed 
and sincerely held. The negative 
side of his creed relates to the truth 
of Christianity, and may without 
injustice be summed up by saying 
that he held that the gospel history 
was a contemptible imposture and 
falsehood from beginning to end; 
that the four gospels as we have 
them were forgeries written long 
after the events which they profess 
to relate, by persons who knew very 
little about those events; that the 
whole of the Old Testament was a 
collection of fables; that the Jews 
were amongst the most hateful and 
contemptible of the human race; 
that the Bible was full of immoral 
precepts and of bad examples ; that 
the establishment of Christianity 
was procured by fraud and violence, 
and that it was on the whole a 
grievous injury to the human race; 
that it was the cause of endless 
bloodshed and violence about trifles, 
and of a chronic distortion of the 
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moral sentiments ;—in a word, that 
it was an enemy to human happi- 
ness and virtue, and that until it 
was finally rejected and replaced by 
Deism men would never be happy 
or good. 

We cannot of course examine one 
by one the different items, positive 
and negative, of this system, but 
we will try to show concisely what 
was their place in Voltaire’s mind. 
As to the positive side of his creed, 
his belief in God, at least in the 
latter part of his life, rested entirely 
on the argument from design, which 
he regarded as equivalent in force 
to a demonstration. At an earlier 
period he seems to have attached 
weight to Clarke’s quasigeome- 
trical argument upon the subject, 
but he afterwards changed his 
mind about it (compare Trraité de 
Métaphysique, ch. ii. with Le Philo- 
sophe Ignorant, ch. xiii. and follow- 
ing). The following passage gives 
in a very few words the latest form 
of his opinion: ‘J’admets cette in- 
telligence supréme sans craindre 
que jamais on puisse me faire chan- 
ger d’opinion. Rien n’ébranle en 
moi cet axiome : tout ouvrage dé- 
montre un ouvrier.’ He expressed 
this belief in endless forms, ranging 
from the most solemn to the most 
farcical, and he proved the sincerity 
with which he held it by stating on 
every occasion, and in the broadest 
manner, every objection to it to 
which he could bethink himself; but 
nevertheless he appearsnever to have 
abandoned it, or to have failed to 
connect it with the other doctrines 
to which we have referred. The 
positive side of his religion, which 
is re-stated perhaps on a hundred 
different occasions, is well and 
shortly summed up in a tract pur- 
porting to be a homily on atheism, 
and professedly preached to a pri- 
vate society of friends in London 
in 1763. The following extracts 
convey the pith of it: 

Let us set bounds to our insatiable and 
useless curiosity ; let us attach ourselves to 
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our true interest. Is the supreme artisan 
who has made the world and ourselves our 
master? Is he benevolent? Do we owe 
him gratitude ? 


After answering the first question 
in the affirmative he goes on to the 
question of evil : 


Evil deluges the world. What are we to 
infer from it according to our weak rea- 
sonings ? 


After discussing and rejecting the 
alternatives of atheism, manicheism, 
devil worship, and optimism, he 
deals thus with the theory of a 
future life : 


What side then remains for us to take ? 
Must we not take that which was embraced 
in India, Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome by all the sages of antiquity, that of 
believing that God will make us pass from 
this unhappy life to a better which will be 
the development of our nature? For, after 
all, it is clear that we have gone through 
different sorts of existences already. We 
existed before a new disposition of organs 
formed us in the womb, our being was for 
nine months very different from what it 
was before—infancy differs from the condi- 
tion of an embryo, mature age has nothing 
in common with infancy—death may intro- 
duce us to a different form of existence, 
That is only a hope, cry the poor wretches 
who feel and reason; you send us back to 
Pandora’s box; evil is real, and hope may 
be an illusion; misfortune and crime be- 
siege the life which we have, and you speak 
to us of a life which we have not, which 
perhaps we shall not have, and of which we 
have no idea, 


To this he answers: 


We do not know what it is which thinks 
in us, and therefore we cannot know whe- 
ther this unknown being will not survive 
our body. It is physically possible that 
there may be in us an indestructible monad, 
a hidden flame, a particle of divine fire 
which exists eternally under a variety of 
forms. I will not say that this is demon- 
strated, but without wishing to deceive 
mankind one may say that we have as 
many reasons to believe as to deny the 
immortality of the thinking being. . . . 
This ancient and general opinion is perhaps 
the only one which can justify Providence. 
We must recognise a God who rewards and 
punishes, or recognise none at all. I do 
not see that there can be a middle way. 
Either there is no God, or God is just. We 
have an idea of justice—we, whose intelli- 
gence is so limited. Now can this justice 
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be wanting to the supreme intelligence ? 
We feel how absurd it is to say that God is 
ignorant, weak, or false. Shall we dare to 
say that he is cruel? It would be better to 
keep to fatal necessity, it would be better 
to admit an inevitable destiny, than to be- 
lieve in a God who had created a single 
creature to make it wretched. 

I am told that God’s justice is not ours. 

I should as soon say that the equality of 
twice two and four is not the same thing to 
God and to me. What is true is in my 
eyes as it is in his. There are not 
two ways of being true. The only differ- 
ence probably is that the supreme intelli- 
gence comprehends all truths at once, whilst 
we drag ourselves slowly towards a few. If 
there are not two sorts of truth in the same 
proposition, how can there be two sorts of 
justice in the same action? We can com- 
prehend the justice of God only by our own 
idea of justice. It is as thinking beings 
that we know justice and injustice. God, 
who thinks infinitely, must be infinitely 
just. - This doctrine seems to be a 
ery of nature to which all the ancient na- 
tions listened. Thereare amongst all nations 
who use their reason universal opinions 
which seem to be imprinted by the master 
of our hearts. Such is the persuasion of the 
existence of a God and of his merciful jus- 
tice, such are the first principles of morality 
common to the Chinese, to the Indians, and 
to the Romans, which have never varied 
though our globe has been upset a thousand 
times. 
In order to bring this remarkable 
quotation within limits, we have 
been obliged to omit a good many 
side hits at the Jews for not having 
amongst them the doctrine of a 
future life, which interfere with 
the main argument; but the quo- 
tation itself gives in a short com- 
pass what every page of Voltaire’s 
works shows to have been his sin- 
cere belief. 

It is difficult, for obvious reasons, 
to give any equally emphatic speci- 
men of the negative side of Vol- 
taire’s speculations, but the follow- 
ing passage sums up his theory of 
Christianity shortly, and in a man- 
ner which, considering the nature 
of the subject, is perhaps not 
needlessly offensive. It occurs ina 
dialogue called Le Diner du Comte 


Boulainvilliers : . 
The most probable inference, from the 
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chaos of histories of Jesus written against 
him by the Jews, and in his favour by the 
Christians, is that he was a well meaning 
Jew who wished to get influence with the 
people like the founders of the Rechabites, 
the Essenes, the Sadducees, the Pharisees, 
the Judaites, the Herodians, the Joannists, 
the Therapeute, and so many other single 
sects set up in Syria, which was the country 
of fanaticism. It is probable that, like all 
those who chose to be the heads of sects, he 
got some women on his side, that several 
indiscreet discourses against the magis- 
trates escaped him, and that he was cruelly 
put to death. Whether he was condemned 
in the reign of Herod the Great, as the 
Talmudists say, or under Herod the Te- 
trarch, as some of the gospels say, is of 
very little importance. It is certain that 
his disciples were very obscure till they 
had met some platonists in Alexandria, 
who supported the dreams of the Galilzans 
by the dreams of Plato. The common 
people of those days were mad about 
demons, evil spirits, obsessions, possessions, 
and magic, like savages at the present day. 
Nearly all illnesses were possessions of bad 
spirits. The Jews from time immemorial 
had thought of casting out devils with the 
root barath put under the nose of the sick, 
and by certain words attributed to Solomon. 
Tobit drove away devils by the smell of a 
broiled fish. This was the origin of the 
miracles of which the Galilzans boasted. 

The Gentiles were fanatical enough to 
agree that the Galileans could work these 
fine miracles, for they thought they could 
do so themselves. They believed in magic, 
like the disciples of Jesus. If a certain 
number of rich people recovered by natural 
causes, they were sure to declare that they 
had been cured of the headache by enchant- 
ment. They said to the Christians, You 
have fine secrets, and so have we ; you cure 
by words, so do we ; you have no advantage 
over us. 

But when the Galileans, having formed 
a numerous populace, began to preach 
against the religion of the state; when, 
after having demanded toleration, they ven- 
tured to be intolerant; when they wished 
to raise their new fanaticism on the ruins 
of the old fanaticism, then the priests and 
the Roman magistrates were horrified at 
them; then they suppressed their audacity. 
What did the Galileans do? They forged, 
as we have seen, a thousand works in their 
favour; from being dupes they became 
cheats, they became forgers, they defended 
themselves by the most unworthy frauds, 
not being able to employ other arms, until 
the time when Constantine, who was made 
emperor by their money, set their religion 
on the throne. Then the wretches became 
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sanguinary. I venture to say that, from 
the Council of Nice to the sedition of the 
Cevennes, not a single year has passed in 
which Christianity has not shed blood. 


This extract, short as it is, con- 
tains the pith of Voltaire’s theory 
of the history of Christianity. As 
he says, in another part of the same 
dialogue, ‘ L’enthousiasme com- 
mence, la fourberie achéve. II en est 
de la religion comme du jeu. On 
commence par étre dupe, on finit 
par étre fripon.’ It must not be 
supposed that this general trench- 
ant theory is unsustained by argu- 
ment. On the contrary, there are 
to be found in various parts of 
Voltaire’s writings most of the 
destructive arguments of the mo- 
dern antagonists of Christianity. 
The works both of Strauss and 
Renan assume to a considerable ex- 
tent that Voltaire and other writers 
on the same side in the eighteenth 
century got the best of the contro- 
versy in which they were engaged 
to the extent, at all events, of dis- 
proving the truth of the gospel 
history. It is needless to describe 
his arguments at length. They were 
the standard arguments which al- 
ways have been and always will be 
raised against the Bible, and which 
always have been and always will 
be encountered by much the same 
replies. Nothing is more remark- 
able in religious controversy than 
the fact that arguments which can 
scarcely be distinguished from each 
other appear to produce a totally 
different effect, and to havea totally 
different degree of persuasive power 
in different ages of the world. There 
is, however, undoubtedly a progress 
of opinion by which an estimate of 
the result of controversies comes 
gradually to be formed amongst 
competent judges; and after read- 
ing volume after volume of objec- 
tion and reply, all directed to the 
same points, it is difficult not to in- 
dulge a hope, which experience 
warrants rather better than it may 
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seem to do at first sight, that at last 
some definite result may be reached, 
some permanent estimate may be 
formed of the real value of common 
arguments for and against the to- 
pics on which men dispute so fiercely. 
Be this how it may, it is not our 
intention to say anything on the 
merits of this momentous contro- 
versy, though we may observe in 
passing that, wherever the truth 
may lie, and whatever may be the 
real importance of Voltaire’s objec- 
tions to Christianity, no one in these 
days can accept as true his account 
of its origin and establishment. No- 
thing but passionate personal hatred 
could have induced him to regard 
such an explanation as the one 
quoted above as anything approach- 
ing to a competent explanation of 
the facts. That Christianity pro- 
duced an immense moral change in 
the world, that this change was in the 
main at least an unspeakable bless- 
ing to mankind, and that the same 
is true not only of the morals, and 
generally speaking of the dogmatic 
system of Christianity, but also of 
its ecclesiastical institutions, are 
propositions which no one in these 
days would deny, and least of all 
those who agree most heartily in 
Voltaire’s negative results. 


TI.—Vo.rarre’s STYLE. 


In substance, Voltaire’s charges 
against Christianity are identical 
with those which have been pre- 
ferred by many other writers, but 
the style of the attack was pecu- 
liarly his own, and has had more 
to do with the reputation of the 
attack itself, and with the effect 
produced by it, than any other cir- 
cumstance connected with it. Its 
most striking peculiarity, and that 
which immediately presents itself 
to the mind of every one who has 
even the slightest and most tran- 
sient acquaintance with Voltaire, is 
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its audacious wit. The ‘ scoffs’ of 
Voltaire have passed into a sort of 
proverb. It would be impossible to 
say how far he really deserved the 
infamy with which he has usually 
been almost overwhelmed on this 
subject, without going at length 
into the substantial merits of the 
controversy. It is impossible to 
criticise him fairly on the supposi- 
tion that he was altogether wrong 
in the general views of which he 
made himself the advocate. It is, 
indeed, often said, that even if he 
was right, either on the whole, or 
at all events in a considerable de- 
gree, it was nevertheless a grave 
offence against common decency, 
and the ordinary and most sacred 
feelings of mankind, to discuss such 
subjects in such atone. There is a 
good deal to be said upon this. In 
the first place, if he was right at 
all, he was right not merely in re- 
nouncing but in hating Christianity, 
and in seeking by the most effectual 
practical means to destroy its in- 
fluence. This was the gist of his 
anti-Christian writings, and it can- 
not be doubted that if a doctrine is 
false, pernicious, and ridiculous in 
itself, no mode of attack can be so 
powerful as that of showing it in its 
true colours. Ridicule is not an un- 
failing test of truth, but many 
things are ridiculous, simply because 
they are not only false but absurdly 
false. In so far, then, as Voltaire’s 
ridicule embodied and pointed his 
arguments, in,so far as it was sub- 
stantially no more than a way of 
contending that the doctrines which 
he attacked really were incoherent, 
incredible, and absurd, the charge 
which ought to be brought against 
him is that of mistaking the object 
of his attack, not that of attacking 
in a wrong way. In other words, 
he is to blame, not for ridiculing 
what he did not believe, but for not 
believing what he ought to have 
believed. As an instance in which 
the ridicule embodies a powerful 
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argument we may take a short 
extract, made as inoffensive as is 
consistent with showing what we 
mean, from a strange farce called 
Saul and Dawid, which is printed 
amongst Voltaire’s works, and to 
which he alludes several times in 
his correspondence. In two cases 
he repudiates it with indignation, 
though in each case he grounds 
his repudiation on his fear of the 
consequences of being regarded 
as the author, but he refers to it 
twice in his letters to Madame du 
Deffant (October 13, 1763, and 
August 7, 1769) with a sort of com- 
placency which amounts to a half 
admission. The death-bed of David 
is thus described : 


David. Ma derniére heure arrive; il faut 
faire mon testament et pardonner en bon 
Juif 4 tous mes ennemis. Salomon, je vous 
fais roi juif, souvenez-vous d’étre clément et 
doux; ne manquez pas, dés que j’aurai les 
yeux fermés, d’assassiner mon fils Adonias, 
quand méme il embrasserait les cornes de 
Yautel, 

Salomon. Quelle sagesse! quelle bonté 
d’éme! Mon pére, je n’y manquerai pas sur 
ma parole. 

David, Voyez-vous ce Joab qui m’a servi 
dans mes guerres, et 4 qui je dois ma cou- 
ronne? Je vous prie au nom du Seigneur 
de le faire assassiner aussi, car il a mis du 
sang dans mes souliers. 

Joab, Comment, monstre ! je t’étranglerai 
de mes mains ; va, va, je ferai bien casser 
ton testament, et ton Salomon verra quel 
homme je suis. 

Salomon. Est-ce tout, mon chér pére? 
n’avez-vous plus personne 4 expédier ? 

David. Jai la mémoire mauvaise: atten- 
dez; il y a encore un certain Seméi qui m’a 
dit autrefois des sottises; nous nous raccom- 
modames ; je lui jurai par le Dieu vivant 
que je lui pardonnerais; il m’a trés-bien 
servi, il est de mon conseil privé; vous étes 
sage, ne manquez pas de le faire tuer en 
traitre. 

Salomon. Votre volonté sera exécutée, 
mon cher pére. 

David. Va, tu seras le plus sage des rois, 
et le Seigneur te donnera mille femmes 
pour récompense. Je me meurs! Que je 
t'embrasse encore! Adieu. 


The point about Adonijah is ca- 
lumnious, for it does not appear 
from the Old Testament that David 
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had anything to do with his murder, 
and the point about Shimei is ex- 
aggerated. Moreover, the logical 
importance of proving that David 
died in the commission of the most 
hideous crimes may be contested. 
If, however, any one wants to be 
convinced of that fact, it can hardly 
be doubted that this performance of 
Voltaire’s is calculated to impress 
it upon him in a manner not likely 
to be forgotten. By simply repeat- 
ing in modern language a story to 
which we had been accustomed in 
its archaic dress, its moral character 
is shown more emphatically than it 
could be by any quantity of argu- 
ment. A similar criticism may be 
made on the whole of Candide. It 
is not, of course, an answer to 
Leibnitz, but it is a most effectual 
way of showing that, if true, Leib- 
nitz’s theory is of as little practical 
importance as the question of the 
existence of matter. You add no- 
thing to our knowledge, and take 
nothing from our perplexities, by 
telling us that the world which we 
see is the best of all possible worlds, 
Whether I am to complain of the 
world, or to complain of the nature 
of things, and the limits of possi- 
bility which prevent the world 
from being any better than it actu- 
ally is, is in reality a mere question 
of words, which may be decided by 
the taste of the person who uses 
them. 

Another observation, which will 
apply to a good deal of Voltaire’s 
wit, and will more or less excuse a 
considerable part of it, is that he 
was obviously one of that very small 
class of men who are honestly afraid 
of their own sensibility. He could 
not persuade himself that he really 
did believe in anything till he had 
divested it of every artificial attrac- 
tion whatever, and reduced it to 
the very driest, hardest, and most 
naked residuum to which it was 
capable of being reduced. Most 
men like their beliefs, especially 
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upon subjects which concern the 
strongest and deepest feelings of 
their nature, to be tenderly used. 
They do not like to throw their 
religion, their love, or their enthu- 
siasm, of whatever kind, into dry 
and harsh forms of speech. They 
prefer that it should be more or less 
veiled and invested with the charms 
of mystery. This is utterly repug- 
nant to the feelings of a different 
class of minds. There are men in 
whom the intellect is so much more 
vigorously developed than the other 
parts of their nature, and who 
nevertheless feel what they do feel 
so deeply, that they cannot trust 
their own sincerity as to any opinion 
which they may hold, unless and 
until they have tried the experiment 
of reducing it to the barest and 
least attractive shape, and have 
ascertained that even in that shape 
it still appears to them to be true. 
Something of this temper is to 
be perceived in several of the 
great writers of the eighteenth 
century. Butler, for instance, ap- 
pears to be continually afraid of 
being led away by his feelings, and 
accordingly he never or hardly ever 
gives full swing to them, or allows 
himself to express his views unre- 
servedly. No one shows this ten- 
dency in so marked a form as Vol- 
taire. He carried it to an extent 
which has surrounded his name, in 
the estimation of the great mass of 
mankind, with what approaches to 
infamy. 

After making whatever allow- 
ances are due on these heads, it 
must be owned that a great part of 
Voltaire’s writings are calculated to 
excite a feeling of disgust, even in 
those who are not easily shocked. 
His love for laughter, of whatever 
kind, and on whatever subjects, 
sometimes assumes the character of 
a St. Vitus’s dance. He jokes as if 
he could not help it. For instance, 
the essay called Il faut prendre un 
Parti, great part of which is written 
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in the most serious tone, begins and 
ends with buffoonery. This is the 
beginning of it: 


Ce n'est pas entre la Russie et la Turquie 
quil s’agit de prendre un parti; car ces 
deux Etats feront la paix t6t ou tard sans 
que je m’en méle. ... Je ne prendrai point 
parti entre les anciens parlements de France 
et les nouveaux, parce que dans peu d’années 
il n’en sera plusquestion, ni entre les anciens 
et les modernes, parce que ce procés est in- 
terminable; ... nientre les opéras bouffons 
francais et les italiens, parce que c'est une 
affaire de fantaisie. Il ne s’agit ici que d’une 
petite bagatelle, de savoir s'il y a un Dieu; 
et c'est ce que je vais examiner trés-sérieuse- 
ment et de trés-bonne foi, car cela m’inté- 
resse et vous aussi. 


The greater part of the discussion 
which follows, and which is not 
long, is quiet and decent enough ; 
but at the close of it a variety of 
different characters—an Atheist, a 
Pagan, a Manichee, a Jew, a Turk, 
and a Deist—are introduced, each 
of whom delivers a more or less 
burlesque oration. At last a citizen 
exhorts them all to live in peace, 
in a speech of which the following 
few lines are a favourable speci- 
men: 


Nous exhortons les primitifs nommés 
quakers 4 marier leurs fils aux filles des 
théistes nommés sociniens, attendu que ces 
demoiselles étant presque toutes filles des 
prétres, sont trés-pauvres. Non-seulement 
ce sera une fort bonne action devant Dieu 
et devant les hommes, mais ces mariages 
produiront une nouvelle race qui, repré- 
sentant les premiers temps de l’église chré- 
tienne, sera trés-utile au genre humain. 


This is singularly poor fun, con- 
sidered merely as fun, and it is im- 
possible to say that it either em- 
bodies any argument, good or bad, 
or that it can be regarded as in any 
way whatever a test of truth. It is 
mere impertinence, and has no 
other tendency than one as bad as 
Voltaire’s most severe critics can 
assign to it. His writings are full 
of this indecency, and there can 
hardly be two opinions about its 
character, intellectual and moral. 
In some of his writings, however, 
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his characteristic tendency to laugh 
on every possible occasion takes a 
far more unpleasant form than that 
of unseasonable impertinence. He 
is often, as in the Pucelle, ex- 
ceedingly dirty, without any sort of 
excuse. At times he falls even a 
step lower. A certain number of 
his speculations may be charged 
with that specially revolting form 
of indecency in which it appears 
to be the author’s object to disgust 
his readers by throwing in their 
faces every fact which common 
decency leads men to keep in the 
background. Though he is not so 
foul as Swift, there is still much in 
Voltaire which recalls Swift’s fero- 
cious obscenity. For obvious rea- 
sons it is impossible to illustrate 
this tendency ; but we may observe 
that, whenever he has occasion to 
discuss the nature of the soul, Vol- 
taire dwells on the difficulty of as- 
signing the moment when it can 
first be said to exist, in a manner 
which is positively loathsome, es- 
pecially when it pleases him to 
set it off with a grin, as it often 
does. If, however, it is permitted 
to give an opinion on the style 
of Voltaire’s polemics as a whole, 
and apart from their inexcusable 
faults and blemishes, we should be 
inclined to think that there is in 
the present day more risk of under- 
rating than of overrating his powers 
of thought. He has been so long 
held up to execration as a scoffer 
and a blasphemer that people are a 
little apt to forget how very large 
a portion of the opinions which they 
hold universally and almost un- 
consciously were in his time star- 
tling novelties, advanced in the 
teeth of the most vehement oppo- 
sition. Since Voltaire’s time, and 
to a great extent under the in- 
fluence of the movement in which 
he took the most prominent part, 
the position of Christianity in the 
world has greatly changed. The 
Christianity which we know is a 
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very different thing, and occupies a 
very different position in human 
affairs, from the Christianity which 
he attacked. We are in the habit 
of regarding Christianity as a re- 
ligion, a system of belief and a 
form of worship adopted freely by 
those who like it because they like 
it, and as far as they like it. The 
object of his hatred was a form of 
government punishing all who op- 
posed it, forbidding the expression 
of any opinions hostile to itself, and 
asserting the right to rule over and 
control all collateral exertions of 
the intellect. The practical dif- 
ference between the two things 
is enormous; but the more mo- 
dern conception is so familiar to 
us that we are apt to forget the 
immense importance of the change 
which has occurred since Voltaire’s 
time, and to underrate the im- 
portance of the part which he 
took in bringing it about. The 
established official theory through- 
out the greater part of Europe, 
and especially in France, with re- 
gard to Christianity, was, in Vol- 
taire’s day, that theology was the 
Queen of the Sciences, and the 
very foundation of the whole social 
system on which all legitimate 
power was founded, and by which 
all human knowledge and specula- 
tion was to be measured and con- 
trolled. It was against this claim 
that Voltaire so energetically re- 
belled, and it can hardly be de- 
nied in good faith that he made 
good his case, and that though 
he certainly did not succeed in 
exploding Christianity as an opi- 
nion, or in giving a satisfactory 
account of it from a philosophi- 
cal or historical point of view, he 
did succeed in reducing it to the po- 
sition of a congeries of analogous 
systems of opinions, any or all of 
which may be held within the circle 
of lay life, but none of which can 
claim to be its foundation and sove- 
reign. The difference between the 
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condition of things in which human 
society is regarded as consisting of 
many states in one church, and that 
in which it is regarded as consisting 
of many states comprising many 
churches, is enormous. It constitutes 
nearly the whole difference between 
the medieval and the modern world, 
and may be expressed by saying 
that in the one case the Church, 
and in tlie other the State, are sub- 
stantive and adjective respectively. 
The change from the one condition 
to the other was no doubt gradual 
and partial, but Voltaire did more 
than any single man to bring it 
about in his own time and country. 
There is now no part of Europe in 
which the ecclesiastical view of 
things and the political power of 
the clergy is in any degree com- 
parable to what it was a hundred 
years ago. The consideration of 
what Voltaire did in this matter is 
the best introduction to the conside- 
ration of what he failed todo. He 
failed altogether to destroy Chris- 
tianity as a system of belief, and 
indeed the exaggerated violence 
and mistaken mode of attack which 
he adopted did a good deal towards 
causing that powerful reaction in its 
favour which is still in full progress. 
The tacit verdict upon the whole 
subject of a very large section of 
those whom he addressed, may be 
described as being somewhat to the 
following effect:—You have suc- 
ceeded amply in showing us that no 
theological system is so true that it 
can properly be made the basis of 
lay government. You have also 
suceeeded in bringing out, in a form 
which, if exaggerated, is certainly 
forcible and pointed in the highest 
degree, the standing objections to all 
theology, and this has had the effect 
of lowering the tone of all theolo- 
gians, and of reducing by many 
degrees, not the fervour of religious 
feeling, but the distinctness, the 
force, and the systematic charac- 
ter of religious belief, especially 
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amongst the more cultivated sec- 
tions of European society, but you 
have by no means disposed of reli- 
gion. Your account of Christianity 
is altogether incredible, besides 
being obviously as one-sided, as 
unfair, and in many respects as in- 
accurate as any account of it from 
the opposite point of view can be. 
On the whole the result is that, 
though you and others like you 
have brought about a change in the 
religious atmosphere of the world, 
you have left its religious belief un- 
altered, though weaker. The specific 
doctrines remain pretty much where 
they were, though the force of the 
objections to the whole system, the 
existence of which to some extent 
has been always admitted by all 
thinking men, has been increased. 
One of the most remarkable effects 
of Voltaire’s influence upon the 
course of theological thought since 
his time is to be found in the im- 
mense impulse which the reaction 
against him has given to the defence 
of Christianity on historical and 
emotional grounds. Athough his- 
tory was in some respects Voltaire’s 
forte, and although the Essai sur les 
Meurs and the Siécle de Louis XIV 
are in some respects the best of his 
works, there can be no doubt that 
the historical side of his polemical 
writings is their weakest side. Many 
things may besaidabout Christianity, 
but it is perfectly obvious that as a 
mere question of history he has not 
spoken of it with any tolerable re- 
cognition of the advantages which 
it has bestowed on mankind. The 
principal, it might almost be said 
the only, fact upon which he insists 
in relation to its history is the sup- 
posed fact that it was the cruel op- 
pressor of the human race, the per- 
secutor of all who dissented from it. 
This is so false that it is hardly 
worth while to insist upon its false- 
hood. Christianity in his day had 
been the ruling moral power in this 
part of the world for about fourteen 
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hundred years, and although it is 
perfectly true that in the course of 
that long history many crimes had 
been committed in connection with 
the Christian religion, nothing can 
be more false than the assertion 
which he continually makes that 
hardly a year had passed in the 
whole of that time in which Chris- 
tianity had not shed blood. Let 
every one, for instance, look at the 
history of England from the time 
when Christianity was first intro- 
duced into it till our own times. 
We have had our full share of 
bloodshed, but very little of it has 
had much to do with Christianity. 
Nothing can be more irrational and 
unphilosophical than to set down 
to the charge of religion every 
convulsion in which religious ques- 
tions were indirectly brought into 
prominence. The wars of the 
Roses caused more bloodshed than 
was ever caused in this country by 
religion. The religivus element in 
the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century was only one element of 
many, and the atrocious ferocity of 
which the Irish were alternately the 
victims and the perpetrators had 
more to do with the antagonism 
between a stronger and a weaker 
race than with the controversy be- 
tween rival creeds. Itis, moreover, 
perfectly obvious to every compe- 
tent observer that to treat religious 
controversies with the contempt 
which Voltaire on all occasions dis- 
played for them is merely to display 
ignorance and shallowness. Man- 
kind feel the deepest interest in 
religious controversy, because no 
subject possesses greater or more 
legitimate interest for them. It is 
no doubt true that by mixing up 
philosophy and religion it often 
happens that a verbal puzzle is 
turned into a symbol and battle-cry. 
But the thing signified may be none 
the less important because the 
symbol itself is a barely intelligible 
subtlety. 
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To develop these and several other 
lines of thought which have now 
become almost common-places was 
the most natural and obvious way 
of answering Voltaire, and much 
of the historical speculation of 
the last century has shown the 
traces of the general desire to do 
so. De Maistre was perhaps the 
first conspicuous protester against 
his views, and by far the most 
successful parts of his works are 
those in which he argues against 
the thin, shallow, unsympathising 
view of history which was the na- 
tural and almost necessary com- 
panion of Voltaire’s theology and 
philosophy. Later efforts in the 
same direction are too well known 
to require notice, for it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of historical re- 
search in our own century has 
been the continual effort to en- 
ter into and sympathise with the 
thoughts and feelings, and espe- 
cially the religious thoughts and 
feelings, of past ages of the 
world. Voltaire’s persistent de- 
termination to set aside and to 
trample upon the mystical emo- 
tional side of religion, for this is 
the true object and meaning of a 
great proportion of his language on 
such topics, has no doubt had a 
great deal to do with the revival of 
that side of Christianity of which 
we have seen so much, and are to 
see so much more. He has been 
regarded as a man morally and spi- 
ritually blind, because he viewed as 
no better than so many delusions 
things which others declared them- 
selves to be able to see. Hardly 
anything can convey a stronger 
lesson of the effects of heaping ridi- 
cule upon what is usually regarded 
as sacred than the result of Vol- 
taire’s attacks on Christian mysti- 
cism. The practical effect of his 
ridicule has been rather to diminish 
than to increase the weight of his 
arguments, except with those who 
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were on his side, apart from them. 
If he had been calmer and graver, 
and if he had realised what, as a 
fact, is the weight and value of re- 
ligious feelings, and allowed for 
their existence whilst he denied 
that they ought to exist, or were 
founded on a true perception of 
facts, his influence would have been 
much greater in the longrun. The 
late Mr. Cecil, if we are not mis- 
taken, used to say, in reference 
partly to Voltaire and partly to 
Gibbon, that the last and most ter- 
rible device of Satan, would be the 
raising up of a really fair and candid 
antagonist to Christianity, who 
would state without ridicule or ex- 
aggeration the real objections to it. 
There was a great deal of truth, 
though it was very oddly expressed, 
in this curious remark. 

There is one point in Voltaire’s 
religious speculations which is fre- 
quently overlooked, but which is 
not the less important on that ac- 
count, as it ought in fairness to be 
owned that a great deal of his 
influence is due to it. We refer 
to the genuine, though rather que- 
rulous, tone of piety which con- 
tinually displays itself in various 
parts of his voluminous speculations, 
notwithstanding their way wardness, 
levity, and occasional buffoonery. 
To be resigned to the will of God is 
no doubt a great thing, but some 
degree of faith in the existence 
and in the goodness of God is 
shown by feeling aggrieved and 
injured, as well as merely pained, 
at the misfortunes of life. Vol- 
taire did, at all events, believe in 
his Maker enough to feel morally 
shocked by the miseries of man- 
kind. There is something for in- 
stance, in his famous poem on 
the earthquake at Lisbon very like 
those parts of the Psalms which 
protest against the miseries of the 
righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked. There is true piety 
in the following noble lines :— 
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C’est l’orgueil, dites-vous, l’orgueil séditieux, 
Qui prétend qu’étant mal nous pourrions 
étre mieux. 


. . . . . 


Je désire humblement, sans offenser mon 
maitre, 

Que ce gouffre enflammé de soufre et de 
salpétre 

E’t allumé ses feux dans le fond des déserts. 

Je respecte mon Dieu, mais j'aime l’univers ; 

Quand l’homme ose gémir d’un fiéau si ter- 
rible, 

Il n’est point orgueilleux, hélas! il est sen- 
sible. 


. . . . . . 


Non, ne me présentez plus 4 mon coeur agité 

Ces immuables lois de la nécessité, 

Cette chaine des corps, des esprits et des 
mondes. 

O réves des savans, 6 chiméres profondes! 

Dieu tient en main la chaine et n’est point 
enchainé ; 

Parson choix bienfaisant tout est déterminé; 

Il est libre, il est juste, il n’est point impla- 
cable. 

Pourquoi donc souffrons-nous sous un maitre 
équitable ? 

Voila le neud fatal qu’il fallait délier, 

Guérirez-vous nos maux en osant les nier? 

Ou homme est né coupable et l’on punit sa 
race, 

Ou ce maitre absolu de I’étre et de l’espace, 

Sans courroux, sans pitié, tranquille, indif- 
férent, 

De ses premiers décrets suit l’éternel torrent; 

Ou la matiére informe a son maitre rebelle 

Porte en soi des défauts nécessaires comme 
elle, 

Ou bien Dieunous éprouve et ce séjour mortel 

N’est qu'un passage étroit vers un monde 
éternel. 

Nous essuyons ici des douleurs passagéres, 

Le trépas est un bien qui finit nos miséres, 

Mais quand nous sortirons de ce passage 
affreux 

Qui de nous prétendra mériter d’étre heu- 
reux ? 

Quelque parti qu’on prenne on doit frémir 
sans doute ; 

Il n’est rien qu’on connaisse, et rien qu'on 
ne redoute. 

La nature est muette, on l'interroge en vain; 

On a besoin d'un Dieu qui parle au genre 
humain : 

Il n’appartient qu’d lui d’expliquer son ou- 
vrage, 

De consoler le faible et d’éclairer le sage. 

UN JOUR TOUT SERA BIEN, voila notre espé- 
rance : 

Tour EST BIEN AUVJOURD'HUI, voila illusion; 

Les sages me trompaient et Dieu seul a rai- 
son. 
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Humble dans mes soupirs, soumis dans ma 
souffrance, 

Je ne m’éléve point contre la Providence. 

Sur un ton moins lugubre on me vit autre- 
fois 

Chanter des doux plaisirs les séduisantes 
lois. 

D'autres temps d'autres mours; instruit 
par la vieillesse, 

Des humains égarés partageant la faiblesse, 

Dans une épaisse nuit cherchant 4 m’éclairer, 

Je ne sais que souffrir et non pas murmurer. 


On reading such lines as these, with 
the conviction of their entire sin- 
cerity, it is difficult not to remember 
that the bitter complaints and eager 
remonstrances of Job were more 
genuine, more pious, and more ac- 
ceptable than the orthodox theo- 
dicies of his pious friends. With 
all his faults, there was a true vein 
of piety in the man who could write 
the lines we have quoted, and with 
them we will conclude our observa- 
tions on Voltaire’s style. 


III.—Vottarre as A MOoRALIsT. 


The interest of Voltaire’s theolo- 
gical speculations, and the character 
of the attack he made on Chris- 
tianity, depend, to a very great ex- 
tent—it would be hardly too much 
to say that they depend principally 
—on the ethical conclusions which 
are attached to them ; for though it 
is undoubtedly true that religion 
and morality may be divorced, and 
that it is possible to conceive of 
forms of worship altogether unre- 
lated to morals, yet the great in- 
terest of theological speculation in 
our own age of the world lies in its 
bearing, real or supposed, upon mo- 
rality. The great charge always 
preferred against infidelity, both in 
the last century and in our own 
times, is its connection with immo- 
raiity. Nothing can be more in- 
teresting than to consider calmly, 
and as impartially as may be, the 
question how far this charge was 
well founded. It would require 
much boldness of assertion to pro- 
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fess to be acquainted with all Vol- 
taire’s utterances upon any impor- 
tant subject. He treated almost 
everything which he had occasion 
to deal with at all under almost 
every form; but the following are 
the part of his works from which 
our notions of his views as to the 
theory of ethics are taken :—Traité 
de Métaphysique, ch. viii. and ix. ; Le 
Philosophe Ignorant, xxxi.-xlviii. ; 
several of his Dialogues, in parti- 
cular Dialogue viii. of the volume 
of Dialogues, and Dialogues iii. iv. 
xi. and xi. of the series called 
I’A, B, C; several articles in 
the Philosophical Dictionary; and, 
amongst the poems, the Discowrs en 
vers sur ’ Hoinme and the Poéme sur 
la Loi Naturelle. Besides this, every 
part of his writings is full of moral 
reflections of different kinds, which 
are almost always based substan- 
tially on the same principles. 

The first observation which sug- 
gests itself upon these writings is 
that Voltaire never appears to have 
treated the subject of morality at 
length, or with anything like a full 
appreciation of its various difficul- 
ties and intricacies. It was a sort 
of necessity of his nature to be pro- 
vided, on all the subjects which 
principally interested him, with a 
theory which admitted of being 
stated in a short, striking, and em- 
phatic form; but it was not his 
way to think out in a systematic 
manner difficult and intricate sub- 
jects. The longest exposition of 
his ethical tiews which we have 
met with is to be found in the Pihi- 
losophe Ignorant, which was written 
late in life; but there is also a 
pretty full statement of them in 
the latter part of the Traité de Mé- 
taphysique, written many years be- 
fore, though not published in his 
lifetime. We will begin with the 
latter. It forms the conclusion of 
a short treatise on metaphysics, 
which Voltaire always treats as in- 
cluding theology and ethics. His 
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theory, as stated in this place, is 
that man is not merely sociable, 
like other animals, but also natu- 
rally benevolent to a certain extent. 
His benevolence, however, would 
not be a sufficient foundation for 
society on any considerable scale. 
‘Pride is the principal instrument 
with which this fine edifice of so- 
ciety has been built;’ and he pro- 
ceeds to point out, exactly in the 
spirit and almost in the words of 
Mandeville, how pride was the great 
spur by which men were prompted 
to make sacrifices for the common 
good: : 


Il ne fut pas difficile de leur persuader 
que s‘ils faisaient pour le bien commun de 
la société quelque chose qui leur coftait un 
peu de leur bien-étre, leur orgueil en serait 
amplement dédommagé. . . . On distingua 
done de bonne heure les hommes en deux 
classes; la premiére les hommes divins qui 
sacrifient leur amour propre au bien public; 
la seconde les miserables qui n’aiment 
qu’eux-mémes; tout le monde voulut et veut 
étre encore de la premiére classe, quoique 
tout le monde soit dans le fond du cceur de 
la seconde. 


Envy was necessary to reinforce 
pride, and did so effectually. Such 
are the great working forces of all 
society. In order that society might 
get on at all some kind of laws 
were necessary, just as all games 
imply rules. The laws varied in 
various places; but everywhere 
those who obeyed them were called 
virtuous, those who disobeyed, 
vicious : 

Therefore [he concludes], virtue and vice, 
moral good and moral evil, are in every 
country that which is useful or injurious to 
society ; and in all times and places he who 
sacrifices most to the public will be called 
the most virtuous. It appears then that 
good actions are only actions which are 
advantageous to us, and crimes actions 
which injure us. Virtue is the habit of 
doing things which please men, and vice 
the habit of doing things which displease 
them. 


The things which please one man 
displease another, still— 


God has given man certain sentiments of 
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which he can never rid himself, and which 
are the eternal bonds and first laws of the 
society in which he foresaw that men would 
live. 

Thus adultery and other sexual 
crimes are permitted in many na- 
tions, 
but you will not find one in which it is per- 
mitted to break one’s word, for society can 
subsist between adulterers, but not between 
people who pride themselves on deceiving 
each other. 

To ask whether vice and virtue 
are purely relative to mankind is as 
absurd as to ask whether heat and 
cold, bitter and sweet, are relative 
to mankind. Moral good and evil 
are relative to us as much as pain 
and pleasure. God has not carried 
his views for men beyond the point 
of providing them with instincts 
and passions the play of which 
would form society. He has esta- 
blished no laws at all, and no mo- 
rality. Lawsand morals are human 
devices for human convenience. If 
any one says, ‘My happiness con- 
sists in preying on society, in killing, 
robbing, or libelling, and therefore 


on your theory I can do as I please,’ 


Je n’ai autre chose 4 dire 4 ces gens-la 
sinon que probablement ils seront pendus. 


It is highly probable that the 


crimes committed here on earth in 
no way interest the Deity. ‘God 
has put men and animals on the 
earth, and it is for them to conduct 
themselves as ‘well as they can. 
Woe betide the flies which fall 
into the spiders’ webs!’ It is much 
to be wished that God had given 
men positive laws, but as this is not 
the case we must do as well as we 
can; and if any one will ‘abandon 
himself unreservedly to the fury of 
his unbridled desires,’ we must 
rely on law and public opinion, on 
his own pride which cannot bear 
general contempt, and ‘is perhaps 
the greatest check which nature has 
laid on human injustice,’ and, above 
all, ‘on the universal sentiment 
called honour, of which the most 
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corrupt cannot rid themselves, and 
which -is the pivot of society,’ to 
keep him in order. 

In his later works on the same 
subject, and especially in the Philo- 
sophe Ignorant, he dwells rather on 
the universality of morality than on 
the other topics just mentioned. 
He goes to the edge of saying that 
morality is innate and instinctive : 

La notion de quelque chose de juste me 
semble si naturelle, si universellement ac- 
quise par tous les hommes, qu’elle est indé- 
pendante de toute loi, de tout parti, de toute 
religion. . . . Liidée de justice me parait 
tellement une vérité du premier ordre 4 
laquelle tout l'univers donne son assenti- 
ment que les plus grands crimes qui affligent 
la société humaine sont tous commis sous un 
faux prétexte de justice. 

He further says : 

Je crois que les idées du juste et de l’in- 
juste sont aussi claires, aussi universelles 
que les idées de santé et de maladie, de 
vérité et de fausseté, de convenance et de 
disconvenance. 


It is difficult, no doubt, to define 
the limits of what is and what is 
not just, yet the things themselves 
are perfectly distinct and clear. ‘ Ce 
sont des nuances qui se mélent, 
mais les couleurs tranchantes frap- 
pent tous les yeux.’ So decided 
was Voltaire on this point that he 
went to the length (a very unusual 
length with him) of contradicting 
Locke upon it. Locke dwells, and 
certainly with some exaggeration, 
on the moral differences between 
different nations and ages, in order 
to attack the notion that we have 
innate practical principles of a 
moral kind. Voltaire argues that 
we have no innate practical prin- 
ciples, but he says : 

Au lieu de ces idées innées chimériques, 
Dieu nous a donné une raison qui se fortifie 
avec l'dge, et qui nous apprend 4 tous quand 
nous sommes attentifs, sans passion, sans 
présage, qu'il y a un Dieu, et qu’il faut étre 
juste. 

From Locke he passes to Hobbes, 
and observes: 


C’est en vain que tu étonnes tes lecteurs 
en réussissant presque 4 leur prouver qu'il 
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n’y a aucune loi dans le monde que des lois 
de convention; qu'il n’y a de juste et d’in- 
juste que ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler tel 
dans un pays. 

It would, he says, be as unjust to 
murder a man in a desert island as 
to murder him in England. He 
charges Hobbes with confounding 
power and right, and concludes— 

Quiconque étudie la morale doit com- 
mencer 4 réfuter ton livre dans ton cur; 
mais ton propre ceur te réfutait encore 
davantage; car tu fus vertueux ainsi que 
Spinosa, &e. 

Voltaire, as we have already ob- 
served, refers to ethical questions in 
other parts of his works, but, so far 
as we are aware, the passages just 
quoted give a fair view of his most 
characteristic opinions upon them, 
and there would be little use in 
adding to their number. The poem 
Sur la Loi Naturelle is to precisely 
the same effect as the passages in 
the Philosophe Ignorant, though it 
brings forward the fact of con- 
science somewhat more fully. The 
poem called Discowrs en vers sur 
’ Homme, which challenges com- 
parison with Pope’s Lssay on 
Man, and appears to us much in- 
ferior to it, concludes with a pro- 
longed denunciation of asceticism 
which does not occur in the ex- 
tracts already given; and the Dia- 
logues only put Voltaire’s own views 
into the mouths of various inter- 
locutors—a conventional savage, for 
instance, who states them to a the- 
ologian as if they were obvious first 
truths transparent to every unso- 
phisticated mind, and a certain Eng- 
lishman (A) who was the leading 
personage in the Dialogues called 
[’?A, B,C. It must, however, be 
observed, that the theory to be met 
with in the Traité de Métaphysique, 
which, as we said, considerably re- 
sembles Mandeville in part, though 
not in its full extent, would seem to 
have made far less impression on 
Voltaire, and to have occupied a 
much less important place in his 
mind, than the theory of the immu- 
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tability and universality of morality 
which is developed in the Philosophe 
Ignorant, and which he never misses 
an opportunity of stating in various 
forms and on all possible occasions. 
Ethical speculations may gene- 
rally be tested by seeing how far 
they answer the three questions— 
What is the nature of the distine- 
tion between moral good and evil ? 
How are particular people in par- 
ticular cases to know the one from 
the other? Why should men do 
good and not evil? Tried by this 
test we do not think highly of Vol- 
taire’s moral speculations, for he 
does not give a satisfactory answer 
to any one of these questions, nor, 
as it appears to us, does he in the 
least degree appreciate the great 
difficulties with which each is en- 
cumbered; yet there can be no 
doubt that he ought to have had 
clear and satisfactory views upon 
each of them, as the whole gist and 
point of his attack on all established 
forms of religion was that they 
were immoral. To take these ques- 
tions in turn. In what does the 
difference between moral good and 
moral evil consist? They are, we 
are told, entirely relative to men. 
Moral good is that which pleases 
men, moral evil that which dis- 
pleases them ; virtue is the habit of 
acting in such a way as to please, 
and vice the habit of acting in such 
a way as to displease, them. This 
may be, and perhaps is, no more 
than a way of stating the well known 
Benthamite proposition about the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, though it is not an accurate 
way of stating it; butif this is what 
Voltaire meant—and indeed, upon 
any hypothesis as to his meaning— 
it is very difficult to reconcile such . 
a view with the answer which he 
gives to the second of the three 
questions suggested above, How am 
1 to know what is right? Upon 
this point he says, over and over 
again, you are to know by the una- 
nimous consent of mankind, all of 
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whom attach to moral obligations 
the same meaning and the same 
importance. Surely no one will 
assert that all mankind know what 
courses of conduct will promote the 
general happiness of mankind, but 
whoever tries to combine the Ben- 
thamite conception of the nature of 
morality with the doctrine that po- 
sitive morality—that is to say, moral 
rules in fact accepted as such—are 
universal notwithstanding super- 
ficial variations, must maintain this 
theory. Utilitarianism does not in 
terms contradict the theory of a 
universal instinctive agreement of 
all mankind on moral subjects. It 
is imaginable that all men might 
instinctively know what courses of 
conduct would promote the general 
happiness of the race, just as it is 
imaginable that they might instinc- 
tively know the differential calculus, 
but in fact there is as little evidence 
in favour of the one as there is in 
favour of the other proposition. 

It would be unjust to Voltaire to 
suppose that this had not struck 
him. It seems, indeed, that he did 
appreciate the difficulty which we 
have pointed out more or less con- 
fusedly, and he tried to avoid it by 
a device which, when examined, ap- 
pears altogether ineffectual for this 
purpose. As we have seen, he di- 
vides morality into two parts, of 
which one is universal, whilst the 
other changes indefinitely at dif- 
ferent times and places; almost all 
positive rules on particular subjects 
—such, e.g., as the rules which re- 
gulate the relation of the sexes— 
belonging to the variable, and 
those which enjoin justice or truth 
in general terms belonging to the 
constant part, and these general 
rules, he observes, are far the more 
important of the two. 

To us this appears very like say- 
ing that though all the parts of two 
systems of morality are different, 
the wholes which are made up of 
those parts are identical. Justice, 
in the wide sense of the word in 
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which he generally uses it, cannot 
be better defined than in the famous 
words of the Roman law. It is 
‘constans et perpetua voluntas 
suum cuique tribuendi.’ And its 
leading maxims are ‘ honeste vivere, 
alium non ledere, suum cuique tri- 
buere.’ Now if it be true, as Vol- 
taire says, that different nations at 
different times have different views 
as to what constitutes an honourable 
way of life or injury to another, and 
as to what is one’s own property, it 
will follow that they mean different 
things by the word justice, which is 
only a collective name for the habit 
of practising all the virtues in ques- 
tion. If the matter is fully con- 
sidered, it will appear, we think, 
that it is not true that any gene- 
ral system of morality is univer- 
sally recognised amongst men at all 
times and in all places, but that on 
the contrary, every age and country 
has its own system or systems, dif- 
fering it may be slightly from each 
other in practice, but nevertheless 
constructed upon principles between 
which there is and always will be 
a small and irreconcilable discre- 
pancy. For instance, the practical 
rules which flow from the ascetic 
and from the social ideal of human 
life do not in common cases differ 
very widely in practice; but the 
colour, so to speak, of the sys- 
tems is different, and this will 
be perceived by every one who is 
at all accustomed to take a broad 
view of them. We think that Vol- 
taire greatly underrated the im- 
portance of these differences, and 
that the fact that he did so was 
one of several reasons which pre- 
vented him from appreciating fairly 
the nature and degree of the re- 
semblances which exist between the 
moralities of different times and 
places. 

As to the third great branch of 
morality, the question of sanctions, 
Voltaire is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory; he is, indeed, even more un- 
satisfactory than. is usual with 
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writers of his way of thinking. The 
question of sanctions is the great 
difficulty of every one who specu- 
lates on morality from the purely 
secular point of view, which, by the 
way, Voltaire did not. He says in 
so many words that he cannot 
answer the question Why, if I can 
keep within the law, should I not 
be a villain if I please? Bentham 
avoids the question, though he con- 
tributes something to its solution 
by classifying the sanctions which 
are capable of being applied to 
human conduct. Mr. Mill treats it 
as being a difficulty which applies 
to all systems alike, which it no 
doubt is; and Comte and his disci- 
ples, as far as we understand their 
views, fall more or less into the 
elephant and tortoise difficulty. Ap- 
propriate education and other in- 
fluences are to erect a new spiritual 
power, which is to wield almost im- 
measurable moral power over men’s 
minds. In other words, people are 
gradually to become good by the 
power of teaching. Yes, but sup- 
pose that they will not? Under 
the mask of gaiety Voltaire answers 
this question in the lamest possible 
way. ‘Jen’ai autre chose a dire 4 
ces gens-li ’"—the determined and 
avowed bad man—‘ sinon que pro- 
bablement ils seront pendus.’ He 
must surely have felt, when he wrote 
it, that this was not true, and not 
in the smallest degree like the 
truth. Make criminal law so severe 
as to hang every one who systemati- 
cally follows his own private in- 
terest, and systematically ignores 
the interests of all the rest of the 
world, and you would turn the world 
into one vast place of execution. 
Law proper is of very subordinate 
importance, and of necessarily di- 
minishing importance as a moralis- 
ing agent. It can only restrain 
people from gross and stupid offences 
which no bad man of the least in- 
genuity would ever desire to com- 
mit. Admitting thenthat heanswers 
that infinitesimally small minority 
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of wicked men who cannot prey 
upon society without cutting 
throats, picking pockets, and for- 
ging bills of exchange, Voltaire by 
his own admission has nothing 
whatever to say to the man who 
says, ‘I shall make my own enjoy- 
ment the one object of my life; I 
shall gratify every passion I feel 
without the faintest regard for my 
neighbour’s interests, and I shall 
violate every law, human and divine, 
and every principle of morality, 
wherever I think that the advantage 
to be gained by doing so is not 
counterbalanced by the danger of 
punishment.’ It must be owned 
that this is a considerable and most 
important gap in the moral theories 
of a man who regarded himself, and 
not by any means unjustly, as the 
principal leader of a moral and re- 
ligious revolution. 

It is true that he makes a sort 
of attempt to provide a _substi- 
tute for the penal sanctions of 
morality by reference to what he 
regards as the reasons why men 
are moral in fact—namely, pride, 
and the fear of contempt. In 
this he repeats the unsatisfactory 
paradoxes of Mandeville, which 
probably never satisfied any one, 
and which, it would appear, did 
not continue to satisfy Voltaire 
himself. In the latter part of his 
life he appears to have inclined 
rather to the view of morality which 
regards all moral questions of im- 
ortance as clear in themselves, 
and which looks upon the conscien- 
tious sanction as the real reason for 
being moral. This is a far more 
amiable frame of mind than the one 
which displays itself in the Traité 
de Métaphysique, but it is not an 
intellectually complete or strong 
one. Quis custodiet? What is the 
guarantee of conscience? Such 
as it is, this view is vigorously 
stated in the poem called La Loi 
Naturelle, which was published to- 
gether with the one on the earth- 
quake at Lisbon. The following 
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lines are a fine example of that vein 

of natural piety which certainly did 

exist in Voltaire, and which had 

perhaps more to do with his popu- 

larity than many people suppose : 

Sur son Dieu, sur sa fin, sur sa cause pre- 
miére, 

L’homme est-il sans secours 4 l’erreur at- 
taché ? 

Quoi! le monde est: visible et Dieu serait 
caché ? 

Quoi! le plus grand besoin que j’aie en ma 
misére 

Est le seul qu’en effet je ne puis satisfaire? 

Non; le Dieu qui m’a fait ne m’a point fait 
en vain, 

Sur le front des mortelsil mit son sceau divin. 

La morale uniforme en tous temps, en tout 
lieu, 

A des siécles sans fin parle au nom de ce 
Dieu, 

C’est la loi de Trajan, de Socrate et la vitre, 

De ce culte éternel la nature est l’apétre ; 

Le bon sens la recoit, et les remords vengeurs 

Nés de la conscience en sont les défenseurs ; 

Leur redoutable voix partout se fait entendre. 


A little further on he goes the full 
length of regarding conscience as 
the direct voice of God: 


Jamais un parricide, un calomniateur, 

N’a dit tranquillement au fond de son cceur: 

‘Quiil est beau, qu'il est doux d’accabler 
Pinnocence, 

De déchirer le sein qui nous donna nais- 
sance! 

Dieu juste, Dieu parfait! que le crime a 
d’appas.’ 

Voila ce qu’on dirait, mortels, n’en doutez 

as, 

S’il n’était une loi terrible universelle 

Que respecte le crime en s’élevant contre elle. 

Est-ce nous qui créons ces profonds senti- 
ments ? 

Avons-nous fait notre Ame? avons-nous fait 
nos sens ? 


Le ciel fit la vertu, homme en fit l'appa- 
rence. 

Il peut la revétir d'imposture et d’erreur ; 

Il ne peut la changer: son juge est dans son 
ceeur. 

Such sentiments as these, and the 
two peculiarities which characterise 
every line of Voltaire’s moral specu- 
lations—his passionate belief in 
universal morality, and his persis- 
tent determination to regard 
morality as a branch of religion, 
and to connect it in the most inti- 
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mate manner with the doctrine of 
the existence of God—explain many 
things in Voltaire’s writings which 
are continually overlooked, and are, 
in point of fact, the key to a great 
part of his sentiments. It would be 
altogether a mistake to regard him 
as a systematic philosopher bent on 
thinking out the theory of any of 
the great subjects which "specially 
attracted his attention, and capable 
of appreciating, and determined to 
solve, their various difficulties. 
What he did was to collect as it 
were into a focus the opinions of 
the great thinkers of his age, 
and to mould them into a pas- 
sionate protest against its official 
creed. In such an undertaking a 
man must have a standing-ground 
which either really is, or at all 
events appears to him to be, im- 
pregnable to all antagonists. The 
standing-ground occupied by Vol- 
taire, as by others in somewhat 
similar situations, was a belief in 
God, and an immutable universal 
morality testified of by conscience, 
and, as he thought, trampled on and 
set at nought by the establishments 
which he assailed so fiercely. Those 
who can see nothing in him but a 
blasphemous scoffer ought to bear 
in mind not merely the fact that 
he held these views, as we should 
say, with more sincerity than logic, 
but that he acted upon them vigo- 
rously when the occasion arose, as 
in the famous case of Calas. But 
though this ought not to be for- 
gotten, it was equally true that his 
morality was not only rhetorical, 
but also singularly partial. He was 
very indulgent to a large class of 
vices, although those which he ab- 
horred and withstood were no doubt 
sufficiently detestable. His own life 
in many particulars was, as all the 
world knows, open to abundance of 
charges. The net result of his 
ethical doctrines is that of a sermon 
against cruelty, intolerance, and 
fanaticism, and in favour of mutual 
kindness amongst men. He preaches 
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in every possible tone, from the 
most frivolous to the most solemn 
and pathetic ; but when all is said 
and done, he is a preacher and a 
rhetorician, and not a philosopher 
or a legislator. 


TV.—VO.LTAIRE AS A METAPHYSICIAN. 


Thus far we have tried to give 
some sort of notion of the position 
of Voltaire as a moralist and a theo- 
logian, and have pointed out the 
fact that he ought to be regarded 
in the light, not of a philosophical 
and impartial inquirer into truth, 
but rather in that of the most eager, 
vehement, and able of all the advo- 
cates who distinguished themselves 
in that great cause the pleading of 
which was the chief literary, philo- 
sophical and religious event of the 
eighteenth century. We think that 
the more his works are studied the 
more will the truth of this criticism 
be appreciated, but there is perhaps 
no part of his endless writings in 
which it is so manifest as in his 
metaphysical works. They are 
mixed up, like everything else that 
he wrote, except indeed his histo- 
rical and poetical works, with all 
sorts of other matter, and are made 
the texts of an infinite number of 
disquisitions on all sorts of subjects. 

His metaphysical position may 
be defined very shortly. He played 
Moses to the Aaron of the great 
English writers of the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and above 
all to Locke and Newton in their 
respective spheres. Locke, however, 
was his great standard authority 
upon all metaphysical subjects. He 
says of him in one place : 

La métaphysique n’a été jusqu’d Locke 
qu'un vaste champ de chiméres: Locke n’a 
été vraiment utile que parce qu'il a resserré 
ce champ oi l'on s’égarait. Il n’aeu raison, 
et il ne s’est fait entendre que parce qu'il 
est le seul qui se soit entendu lui-méme. 


This is only one instance of an ad- 
miration which was continually 
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expressed with almost fanatical 
earnestness. Metaphysics, accord- 
ing to Voltaire’s way of using lan- 
guage, included all the great sub- 
jects of human interest. He almost 
invariably speaks of theology, ethics, 
and ali that we should now call 
psychology, as being branches of 
metaphysics; he appears, in short, 
to have meant by the word a general 
all-embracing system of philosophy 
which either answered, or else de- 
clared to be unanswerable, all the 
principal questions of speculation. 
The most systematic exposition of 
his views on this subject is to be 
found in his Eléments de la Philo- 
sophie de Newton, written about 
1735, and published in 1738. A 
good deal of it is repeated in the 
Traité de Métaphysique and the 
Philosophe Ignorant. The order in 
which Voltaire arranges the dif- 
ferent elements of his philosophy in 
this work is singularly opposed to 
that which our modern views of 
things would suggest. Instead of 
proceeding from simple to difficult 
subjects, he begins at the other end. 
Thus the first chapter is on the 
being of God, which is established 
by physical arguments such as 
these : 

If the world is finite, if there is a vacuum, 
matter does not exist necessarily. It has, 
therefore received its existence from a free 
being. If matter gravitates, which is de- 
monstrated, it appears not to gravitate 
naturally, as it is naturally extended; it 
has then received gravitation from God. If 
the planets turn in one direction rather than 
another in a non-resisting space, the hand 
of their creator must have directed their 


course in that direction with absolute 
liberty. 


He states the atheistical theory 
of the infinity of the universe, of 
motion being a fixed quantity, and 
of the impossibility that anything 
should come of nothing or return 
to nothing, and refers to Samuel 
Clarke’s demonstration of the exis- 
tence of God for an answer to it. 
He afterwards states Newton’s views 
about space and time in the abstract, 
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and gives an account of Clarke’s 
controversy with Leibnitz as to 
space and time, the necessity of the 
existence of matter, and other such 
topics. In succeeding chapters he 
states the views of Newton and 
Clarke as to free will in God and 
free will in man, and goes into an 
elaborate account of his own views 
on that subject, which ends in giv- 
ing his countenance on the whole 
to Locke’s theory, which practically 
makes liberty no more than the 
absence of restraint upon power. 
He then goes on to the question of 
the nature of morality, and from 
thence to the question of the nature 
of the soul, and on this subject he 
states the principal views which 
have been held by philosophers as 
to its essence, and as to the manner 
in which it is united to the body. 
He refers, here as elsewhere, to the 
well known passage in Locke’s essay 
in which Locke says that he did not 
see why God might not have given 
the faculty of thought to matter as 
well as the faculties of movement, 
gravitation, vegetation, and the like, 
and he says that he had heard that 
Newton had told Locke that he was 
of the same opinion. Voltaire then 
gives an account of the various 
systems which had been invented to 
account for thought, of which he 
mentions four:—1ist. The material 
theory according to which ideas are 
impressed on the understanding like 
a stamp upon wax. This, he says, 
was rather a rough instinct than a 
calculation. znd. The theory that 
body and soul are two totally dis- 
similar entities, which have nothing 
in common, and which nevertheless 
God has created to act on each other. 
This, he supposes, is the one most 
commonly received. 3rd. The theory 
of Malebranche, which interposed 
God between the body and the soul, 
so that when any material object 
affected the body, God created a 
corresponding feeling in the soul ; 
and when the soul wanted to act on 
the body, God did whatever the will 
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required. This is the famous theory 
of seeing and doing all things in 
God. 4th. The pre-established har- 
mony of Leibnitz, according to 
which the soul and the body are 
two clocks, which always keep time 
exactly, though independent of each 
other. He proceeds from this to the 
elements of matter, to the ques- 
tion whether there is or is not 
an original matter, whether there 
are monads such as were imagined 
by Leibnitz, and what Leibnitz 
meant by them, and to the various 
controversies as to force. It is after 
this metaphysical introduction that 
he arrives at Newton’s discoveries 
in optics, in the theory of gravita- 
tion, and in astronomy. 

It will be seen from this short 
account of Voltaire’s exposition of 
metaphysics that he was, in the 
sense in which the word is used by 
the positivists of our own days, em- 
phatically a metaphysician, though 
he was a metaphysician who had 
got to the length of feeling uneasy 
as to the value of the method which 
he employed, and well aware that, 
if used at all, its results must be 
very largely tempered with doubt. 
So far indeed as our acquaintance 
with his voluminous works will en- 
able us to judge, the whole history of 
his mind was the history of the pro- 
gress of metaphysical doubt as to the 
possibility of metaphysics. Much 
more confidence in metaphysical 
processes is shown in the Philosophie 
de Newton than in the Philosophe 
Ignorant or the Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique. 

In many men such a process 
would have led to scepticism, but 
Voltaire was as far from being a 
sceptic as any man who ever lived. 
One of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of his mind is the absence 
from it of all sympathy with a 
general spirit of doubt and indeci- 
sion. No reproach is more common 
than that of scepticism, nor is there 
any one which is so often made un- 
justly. The sceptic is a man who 
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denies the possibility of knowledge, 
and not, as the common use of the 
word would appear to imply, a man 
who regards particular doctrines, 
and especially particular religious 
doctrines, as doubtful in themselves. 
It would surely be an abuse of lan- 
guage to describe a man as sceptical 
about the history of China, because 
he was clearly of opinion that his 
own knowledge of that subject was 
so slight and vague as to be practi- 
cally worthless. Voltaire’s scepti- 
cism, such as it was, was all of this 
kind. He thought that men knew 
nothing definite about the nature of 
their own souls, about the question 
whether the soul did or did not 
survive the body, and if so under 
what conditions, about the freedom 
of the will, the nature and ultimate 
constitution of matter, and many 
other topics of the same sort. Yet 
he was firmly convinced that men 
have a great variety of perfectly 
trustworthy knowledge on other 
subjects. He thought that the exis- 
tence of God was morally certain ; 
that there was a universally ac- 
knowledged morality which was one 
great proof of God’s existence ; and 
that there was a moral certainty 
that all that is distinctive in the 
Christian history and in the theo- 
logy founded upon it was false. He 
also believed without the least hesi- 
tation in the lessons taught by 
physical science, and in many parts 
of his works does his utmost to re- 
fate the common assertion that ma- 
thematics contain mysteries which 
afford a warrant for the theological 
mysteries which he refused to be- 
lieve. This is the very antithesis 
to scepticism. It is extreme, un- 
hesitating, uncompromising confi- 
dence in the power of the human 
mind to say what it will and what 
it will not believe, what it will 
affirm, what deny, and what doubt, 
and for what reasons. 
Inconsidering his specific opinions, 
in the former part of this article 
the tendency of his mind towards 
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fixed definite views has sufficiently 
appeared. The manner in which he 
dwelt with continually increasing 
vigour of assertion on the univer- 
sality of morals, on their plainness, 
and on the primary and almost ex- 
clusive importance of the consci- 
entious sanction in enforcing them, 
is a good illustration of this. The 
progress of his views on free will is 
another. In the account of New- 
ton’s philosophy (ch. ii.) he says: 

Il parait done probable que nous avons la 
liberté d’indifférence dans les choses indif- 
férentes. Car qui pourra dire que Dieu ne 
nous a pas fait ou n’a pas pu nous faire ce 
présent? Et s'il l’a pu, et si nous sentons 
en nous ce pouvoir, comment assurer que 
nous ne l’avons pas ? 


In the succeeding chapters, how- 
ever of the same work, he admits 
that there are great difficulties in 
the way of believing in a liberty of 
indifference, and he states no less 
than fifteen with extraordinary 
point and force in chap. v., which 
contains a page and a half. He ap- 
pears, however, to have been ter- 
rified at the doctrine towards which 
he was drifting. 

Il faut convenir [he says] qu’on ne peut 
guére répondre que par une éloquence vague 
aux objections contre la liberté, triste sujet 
sur lequel le plus sage craint méme de penser. 
Une seule réflexion console; c'est que 
quelque systéme qu’on embrasse, 4 quelque 
fatalité qu’on croit toutes nos actions at- 


tachées, on agira toujours comme si on 
était libre. 


In the Traité de Métaphysique he 
still clung to the doctrine of free 
will, though he had brought it into 
a singular shape which might be 
called obscure for him. It appears 
to be adapted from Locke’s theory 
that liberty consists in the power 
of suspending action to give time 
for deliberation. After stating the 
well known argument, ‘ L’entende- 
ment agit nécessairement; la vo- 
lonté est déterminée par |’entende- 
ment, donc la volonté est déter- 
minée par une volonté absolue, donc 
VYhomme n’est pas libre,’ he pro- 
ceeds to say that, at bottom, this is 
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a sophism. He admits that the 
will cannot choose anything which 
the understanding does not repre- 
sent to it as being pleasant; but he 
says: 

C'est en cela méme que consiste sa liberté, 
cest dans le pouvoir de se déterminer soi- 
méme a faire ce qui lui parait bon; vouloir 
ce qui ne lui ferait pas plaisir, est une con- 
tradiction formelle, et une impossibilité. 
L’homme se détermine 4 ce qui lui semble 
le meilleur, et cela est incontestable, mais 
le point de la question est de savoir s'il a 
en soi cette force mouvante, ce pouvoir 
primitif de se déterminer ou non. 


Later in life he gave up the whole 
theory of free will. Thus, in Le 
Philosophe Ignorant (ch. xiii.) he 
says :— L’homme est en tout un 
étre dépendant comme la nature 
entiére est dépendante ; il ne peut 
étre excepté des autres étres.’ He 
adds :-—‘ L’ignorant qui pense ainsi 
n’a pas toujours pensé de méme, 
mais enfin il est contraint de se 
rendre.’ He expresses the same 
opinion with his usual terseness, in 
an article on liberty in the Diction- 
naire Philosophique, in a little dia- 
logue, the gist of which is that 
liberty is nothing else than the 
power to do what one pleases, which 
would be more accurately expressed 
by saying that liberty is nothing 
but the absence of any restraint 
which would prevent us from doing 
what, but for that restraint, we 
should wish to do. My liberty to 
walk down the Strand consists in 
the fact that, wishing under all the 
circumstances of the case to do so, I 
am able to do as I wish. Voltaire 
says himself of the gradual change 
in his opinions (Phil. Ign. ch. xiii.): 

Cette question sur la liberté de ’homme 
m’intéressa vivement; je lus des scola- 
stiques, je fus comme eux dans les ténébres ; 
je lus Locke et j’apercus des traits de 
lumiére ; je lus le traité de Collins, qui me 
parait Locke perfectionné ; et je n’ai jamais 
rien lu depuis qui m’ait donné un nouveau 
degré de connaissance. 


This is a remarkable passage, as it 
shows how pertinaciously Voltaire 
thought on these topics. He had 
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read both Locke and Collins before 
he wrote his account of Newton’s 
philosophy, in which the subject is 
first discussed, and in which he de- 
scribes as sophisms the very argu- 
ments which at last prevailed with 
him. This work was published in 
1738. The Traité de Métaphysique 
seems to have been written some 
time later, and the Philosophe Igno- 
rant and the Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique were amongst his latest 
works, Whatever else may be said 
about the doctrines of free will and 
necessity, there can be no question 
that the latter doctrine is the one 
towards which minds which are at 
once dogmatic and impatient of any- 
thing which cannot be distinctly 
imagined naturally gravitate. It is 
characteristic of the practical cha- 
racter and the substantial earnest- 
ness which underlay V oltaire’ssuper- 
ficial levity and persiflage that he 
should have gradually worked his 
way to this opinion, having held a 
very different one when he was 
forty-four years of age, and one of 
the most distinguished writers and 
thinkers of his generation. It is 
also highly characteristic of him 
that, whilst he maintained and yet 
gradually modified his own opinion, 
he should have stated with perfect 
fairness, and in the most terse and 
pointed manner, the very objections 
to his opinion which afterwards 
made him change it. 

His theory as to the soul implies 
a further illustration of the truth of 
these remarks. It is a point on 
which he does not vary. His view 
from first to last was that the soul 
may be a mere faculty, resulting 
from the disposition of the bodily 
organs, and ceasing when they are 
thrown out of gear; but that it also 
may be an independent unit which 
may survive the body, and retain 
its consciousness and capacity of 
enjoyment and suffering. The way 
in which these two sets of ideas 
balanced each other in Voltaire’s 
mind, and the practical inference 
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which he drew from them, are per- 
fectly and most characteristically 
illustrated by two passages in the 
Dictionnaire Philosophique, which, 
according to their author’s practice, 
condense into a few lines reflections 
which he had been applying, ar- 
ranging, rearranging, and clearing 
up for much more than half a cen- 
tury. They appear to us to be as 
characteristic of the deepest and 
most habitual thoughts of the man 
as anything he ever wrote. In the 


article ‘Ame,’ sect. viii., he says: 


Pauvre pédant, tu vois une plante qui 
végete, et tu dis végétation, ou méme ame 
végétative; tu remarques que les corps ont 
et donnent du mouvement, et tu dis force ; 
tu yois ton chien de chasse apprendre sous 
toi son métier, et tu cries instinct, dme sen- 
sitive; tuas des idées combinées, et tu dis 
esprit. 

Mais de grice qu’entends-tu par ces 
mots? Cette fleur végdte, mais y a-t-il un 
étre réel qui s’appelle végétation ? Ce corps 
en pousse un autre; mais posséde-t-il en 
soi un étre distinct qui s’appelle force ? Ce 
chien te rapporte une perdrix; mais ya-t-il 
un étre qui s’appelle imstinct? . . . 

Si une tulipe pouvait parler, et qu'elle 
te dit: Ma végétation et moi nous sommes 
deux étres joints évidemment ensemble, ne 
te moquerais-tu pas de la tulipe ? 


The last illustration ought, one 
would think, to have raised in Vol- 
taire’s mind the precise point which, 
so far as we are aware, he al- 
ways misses in relation to this sub- 
ject. It is precisely the power of 
speech, or rather the power which 
speech implies—the power, that 
is, of regarding ourselves and other 
things as distinct realities, know- 
able and namable, which is the spe- 
cific peculiarity of a rational being, 
and which gives us the idea of a soul, 
obscure as that idea certainly is. 
Ifa tulip could speak, it might no 
doubt speculate about itself as men 
do; but as it cannot speak, we do 
not regard it as a self. It is be- 
cause we cannot say whether, and 
how far, animals do speak and think, 
that we do not know specifically 
what to think of them. Voltaire’s 
ignorance of the difficulties con- 
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nected with the whole subject of 
etymology may be inferred from his 
articles in the Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique headed ‘A. B. C.’ and 
‘Langues.’ Be this as it may, the 
extract just given states shortly the 
extreme point of Voltaire’s oscilla- 
tions in the direction of the ma- 
terialism of his age. The following 
extract from the article ‘Dieu’ 
shows how far his mind swung in 
the other direction, and is on the 
whole more in harmony with the 
habitual tone of his writings than 
the other. In sect. v., ‘De la né- 
cessité de croire un Etre supréme,’ 
he is arguing against atheism : 


La philosophie, selon vous, ne fournit 
aucune preuve d’un bonheur 4 venir. Non, 
mais yous n’avez aucune démonstration du 
contraire. Ilse peut qu’ily ait en nous une 
monade indéstructible qui sente et qui 
pense sans que nous sachions le moins du 
monde comment cette monade est faite. La 
raison ne s oppose pas absolument 4 cette 
idée, quoique la raison seule ne la prouve 
pas. Cette opinion n’a-t-elle pas un pro- 
digieux avantage sur la vétre? La mienne 
est utile au genre humain, la vitre est 
funeste. . . . 

Dans le doute ol nous sommes tous deux, 
je ne vous dis pas avec Pascal, prenez le 
plus str. Tln’y a rien de str dans l’incer- 
titude. Ilne s’agit pas ici de parier mais 
dexaminer; il faut juger, et notre volonté 
ne détermine pas notre jugement. Je ne 
vous propose pas de croire des choses ex- 
travagantes pour vous tirer d’embarras ; je 
ne vous dis pas: Allez 4 la Mecque, baiser 
la pierre noire pour vous instruire ; tenez 
une queue de vache 4 la main; affublez- 
vous d’un scapulaire; soyez imbécile et 
fanatique pour acquérir la faveur de |’Etre 
des étres. Je vous dis: Continuez 4 cul- 
tiver la vertu, 4 4tre bienfesant, 4 regarder 
toute superstition avec horreur ou avec pitié ; 
mais adorez avec moi le dessein qui se 
manifeste dans toute la nature, et par con- 
séquent l’auteur de ce dessein, la cause 
primordiale et finale de tout; espérez avec 
moi que notre monade, qui raisonne sur le 
grand Etre éternel pourra étre heureuse 
par ce grand Etre méme. I] n’y a point la 
de contradiction. Vous ne m’en démon- 
trerez pas l’impossibilité; de méme que je 
ne puis yous démontrer mathématiquement 
que la chose est ainsi. Nous ne raisonnons 
guére en métaphysique que sur des proba- 
bilités; nous nageons tous dans une mer 
dont nous n’ayons jamais vu le rivage. 
Malheur 4 ceux qui se battent en nageant ! 
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Abordera qui pourra; mais celui qui me 
crie, Vous nagez en vain, il n’y a point de 
port, me décourage et m’dte toutes mes 
forces. 


These illustrations are meant 
rather to show in what manner, 
and for what purpose, and in what 
tone Voltaire speculated upon meta- 
physical subjects, than to give any- 
thing claiming to be a systematic 
account of his metaphysical doc- 
trines, if indeed he can be properly 
reckoned amongst thegreat thinkers 
of the eighteenth century upon such 
topics. Such as they are, they ap- 
pear to us to prove that as a theo- 
logian or moralist, or as a metaphy- 
sician, which in his case were three 
aspects of one character, he always 
displayed the same disposition in 
various ways. He was never a 
mere speculator or theorist, but 
always had in view definite practi- 
cal results, towards the attainment 
of which he was impelled principally 
by his indignation against the gene- 
ral condition of things. Perhaps 
the most general doctrine which 
can fairly be ascribed to him is that 
the great fault of the order of 
things in which he found himself 
was an unreasonable and presump- 
tuous confidence in supposed know- 
ledge, leading people to overlook or 
deny their real ignorance and weak- 
ness, and to undervalue that which 
they ought to have regarded as their 
strength. Hence the main stress 
of all his intellectual efforts was 
towards lowering the tone of those 
who made the greatest pretensions 
to knowledge, and insisting to the 
utmost on the slightness of our 
materials for profitable thought 
upon the topics which interest us 
as human beings most deeply. It 
is true that in all that he wrote 
there is the strangest possible con- 
trast between the confidence, not 
to say the arrogance, of the process 
and the humility of the result—be- 
tween his passionate confidence in 
human reason and the timid and 
melancholy conclusions to which 
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the instrument in which he so en- 
tirely trusted conducted him. But 
this, after all, was only an accidental 
contrast, not an essential incon- 
sistency. 

The most interesting question 
which a retrospect on his specu- 
lations suggests relates to his in- 
fluence on the subsequent history 
of his nation. There is no more 
common opinion than that Voltaire 
was one of the principal authors of 
the French Revolution, and the 
scandals which attended that tre- 
mendous event have no doubt done 
more than any mere criticisms to 
cover his name with the discredit 
which attaches to it. Of course it 
cannot be doubted that his influence 
over his own generation operated 
powerfully on the course of events 
which culminated in the Revolu- 
tion; but we cannot believe that 
the repulsive features of that series 
of events can be justly ascribed to 
his influence, except to an extent 
much more limited than the lan- 
guage commonly used upon the 
subject would suggest. The two 
great blots on the French Revolu- 
tion are the horrible barbarity and 
fanaticism with which many of its 
scenes were accompanied, and its 
anti-religious character; but we 
greatly doubt whether Voltaire’s 
influence contributed much to either 
of these things. That irreligion 
may be as fanatical as any form of 
religious belief whatever is an indis- 
putable truth which no doubt was 
frequently illustrated in the course 
of the Revolution, but the whole 
temper of Voltaire’s works is ut- 
terly opposed to such a state of 
mind. A fanatical Voltairian is an 
inconceivable being, for such a per- 
son would be fanatically in favour 
of a set of opinions far too compli- 
cated and qualified to excite any 
vehement emotion. How could any 
one be fanatically attached to the 
doctrines that there is in all proba- 
bility a God whom we must regard 
on the whole as just and benevolent, 
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and that there are grounds on 
which we may hope for a future 
state of existence preferable to the 
present one? Moreover, the whole 
tone of Voltaire’s mind, the con- 
stant burden of his works, is as 
much opposed to every sort of 
cruelty and violence as any writings 
can be opposed to any turn of mind 
whatever. In his preface to Alzire 
he says with great truth, ‘On re- 
trouvera dans presque tous mes 
écrits cette humanité qui doit étre 
le premier caractére d’un étre pen- 
sant.’ Nor was his humanity of 
that ferocious and passionate kind 
of which the proper motto is ‘ fra- 
ternity or death.’ Few things would 
have a stronger tendency to repress 
this ferocious sensibility than a 
study of Voltaire’s works, and sym- 
pathy with the whole tone of mind 
which produced them. Besides this, 
it should be observed that no one 
knew better than Voltaire the fero- 
cious side of the French character, 
or had a worse opinion of it. The 
brutalities of the ‘ Comité de Salut 
Public ;’ the massacres of Septem- 
ber 1792; the atrocities practised 
in La Vendée (on both sides), at 
Lyons, and in many other places, 
are not isolated facts in French 
history, showing themselves for the 
first time in a generation corrupted 
by Voltaire. Not to dwell upon 
the consideration that the furious 
mobs of Paris and of other places 
by whom these iniquities were per- 
petrated, and who had been left by 
the government and the clergy in a 
state of the most abject ignorance, 
could hardly have been debauched 
by reading books the very titles of 
which most of them would have 
been unable to decipher, it may be as 
well to remember that in the wars 
of religion in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and in the 
wars between the Burgundians and 
Armagnacs at an earlier period, just 
as much ferocity was displayed 
whenever the people became ex- 
cited, and that the Legitimists—who, 
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if they had had the chance, would 
have flayed Voltaire alive with 
pleasure—were themselves every 
bit as cruel and ferocious, whenever 
and wherever they got the upper 
hand, as their opponents. There 
was not much to choose between 
the Terreur Blanche and the Terreur 
Rouge, and it would be difficult to 
find in any author stronger denun- 
ciations of the temper of mind which 
led to both sets of crimes than are 
to be found in every part of Vol- 
taire’s writings. 

With the irreligious aspect of 
the French Revolution Voltaire’s 
works had no doubt a closer con- 
nection. No doubt his persistent 
denunciations of every form of 
Christianity produced a marked ef- 
fect on the history of the Revo- 
lution. No doubt his constant 
ridicule of all objects of popular 
reverence contributed largely to 
that ignorant self-sufficiency which 
was one of the worst features of the 
revolutionary period. It would, 
however, be most unjust to confine 
our observations to the bad side of 
Voltaire’s antagonism to religion. 
He was the antagonist, not only of 
Christianity in general, but more 
particularly of that special form of 
it which was in his days dominant 
in France ; and it is impossible. to 
deny, with any appearance of truth, 
that if he failed (as no doubt he 
did) in the attempt to pull up 
Christianity by the roots, and to 
destroy its influence amongst man- 
kind, he succeeded triumphantly in 
compelling the particular Christian 
Church with which he was con- 
cerned to change its position en- 
tirely with reference to temporal 
affairs, to change its position, though 
it could not well change its tone, 
as to spiritual affairs, and to accept 
an utterly different position in the 
world from that in which he found 
it. When Voltaire was young, the 
theory of the French monarchy, 
and of the greater part of Europe. 
as to the foundations of civil society 
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and the natural relations between 
the Church and the State, was the 
theory of Bossuet. The theory of 
Locke was the rising heresy of the 
day. There is at present hardly 
an important country in Europe in 
which this is not altogether re- 
versed, in which the State has not 
become the substantive and the 
Church the adjective, religious 
equality the rule, and privilege not 
to speak of persecution the excep- 
tion; in which, in a word, men 
have not come to treat religion 
practically as a matter of opinion, 
and not as a system by which 
opinion is to be governed. No one 
writer contributed so powerfully to 
this result as Voltaire, no event 
contributed to it so powerfully as 
the French Revolution ; and in so 
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far as Voltaire’s writings gave this 
character to the Revolution, they 
gave it a good character, and not a 
bad one, and they have met so far, 
not with failure, but with marked 
and increasing success. How far 
his incautious and indecent way of 
expressing himself may have con- 
tributed to that part of the Revolu- 
tion which he would have been the 
first to condemn, we do not inquire ; 
but all just critics ought to admit 
that he would have advocated pre- 
cisely those parts of the Revolution 
which have been blessings to man- 
kind, and reprobated those which 
disgraced its progress, and that in 
doing so he would have acted in 
perfect consistency with the whole 
tenor and character of his career. 





THE MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER XLITI. 


A DISCOVERY. 


‘ 4 VERYTHING has gone off 
i) most satisfactorily,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret, sitting down with a sigh 
of satisfaction, and the conscious- 
ness of well merited repose, as the 
last carriage drove from the door. 
‘That Madame Stellino was really 
everything to us. She is a dear 
little woman ; so very unassuming, 
and modest, and her singing quite 
makes one feel,—all over, you 
know. Every one was talking 
about her, and as she is sure to be- 
come the fashion, it was quite pro- 
vidential getting her before she be- 
comes too common. And I’ve se- 


cured her to give you lessons, 
Mary; I want you to learn to sing 
in that—what you call parlant sort 
of style ; it is so very telling. All 
the gentlemen were quite raving 


about her. As to Prince Pickleor- 
whiski, he could really hardly con- 
tain himself. It was very gratify- 
ing. By the bye, my dear Olivia, I 
was so surprised to see that you and 
she were old friends. Did you 
know her abroad, my dear ?’ 

‘No; in London. We lived in 
the same house for some months.’ 

‘Dear me! how curious! But 
you didn’t say so the other day 
when we talked about her P’ 

* Because I didn’t know her pre- 
sent Italianised name. She was 
plain Mrs. Elliston, then. She tells 
me she could not get on she found 
without Italianising it.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Kate, yawning; 
‘now I remember all about her. I 
thought I’d seen her before. Of 
course! She was the Mrs. Elliston 
we heard two or three years ago at 
a concert; and whom Julian was so 
very odd about; pretended not to ad- 
mire her, when I know he did all the 
time. By the bye, he was in one of 


his odd tempers this evening. What 
put him out, 1 wonder? He was 
in such high spirits when he came 
in, and so dreadfully cross before 
he went away !’ 

Mrs. Pomfret looked at Olivia, 
and then at her daughter. I think 
she had a shrewd suspicion that he 
had not been received as he ex- 
pected by the former; and she was 
sorry for it. Her opinions upon 
this, as upon many other subjects, 
had undergone a change. Julian’s 
constant inquiries after Miss Mar- 
ston during the last eighteen 
months had proved to his aunt that 
the impression Olivia had made 
upon him was not worn away. She 
used to think he was not a marry- 
ing man: she knew of so many 
flirtations and scrapes he had been 
in, that it took a long time to per- 
suade her that he was ever likely to 
bind himself irrevocably to one 
woman, But he was no longer 
very young now; and if he could 
be brought so to bind himself, she 
believed it would be a very blessed 
thing for him. Lionel, alas! no 
longer stood between Olivia and 
her nephew ; and Olivia was clearly 
the only woman for whom he was 
ever likely to sacrifice his indepen- 
dence. It was not indeed a bril- 
liant marriage, such as the hand- 
some and popular Julian Westbrook 
might no doubt make if he chose. 
In taking a penniless wife he would 
even have to curtail many of his 
luxuries and extravagancies. But 
Mrs. Pomfret, who, with all her 
follies, had curious instincts of good 
sense, and with whose warp of vul- 
garity was closely knit the woof of 
right feeling, had made up her 
mind that these drawbacks were as 
nothing when weighed in the scale 
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with such a wife as Olivia would 
make. She had resolved, therefore, 
to encourage the idea, as much as 
possible; and she could not help 
fearing, from both Olivia’s manner 
and Julian’s, that the first meeting 
had not been propitious. 

‘It was so very nice of Julian 
coming over from Paris for my 
party.’ 

(Oh, the sinner! he had told her 
this, with an unblushing face.) 

‘He certainly is a most distang-ey- 
looking man. Lord Dumberley was 
saying so; and on looking round 
the room, there certainly was no 
one more so. I’msosorry he didn’t 
bring his corney. He might have 
accompanied Madame Stellino, in a 
song. However, we can have that 
another night. They’ll often meet 
here, [ hope. Something so sweet in 
the voice and the corney together.’ 

Olivia sat wondering in silence 
what would come of all this. Pre- 


sently Mrs. Pomfret heaved herself 
upon her legs, and took the bed- 
room candle which the butler pre- 


sented to her at that moment. 

‘Well, my dears, I suppose we’d 
better all go to bed. I’m very 
tired. You look so, too, my dear 
Olivia! though I must say I never 
saw you in such beauty as you were 
to-night. Quite made a sensation, 
I assure you. The duchess asked 
particularly who you were. I told 
her you were a direct descendant of 
Robert the Bruce’s henchman. By 
the bye, Lady Caerlavrock never 
wished me good-night, or said a 
word about the dinner, which I 
think she might have done. I sup- 
pose Henry is gone to smoke at his 
club. Your papa has been in bed 
for the last hour. Oh dear, how 
tired I am!’ and she toiled up- 
stairs, followed by the three young 
ladies. 

Old Mr. Harrington called the 
next day, when the ladies were at 
luncheon. As a privileged person, 
who was admitted everywhere, and 
at all hours, he was let in. 
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‘Sorry I couldn’t come to you 
last night, my dear ma’am. I only 
returned from the North, where I’ve 
been for the last three weeks, by the 
last train; found your card, but 
was too much done to go and dress. 
I'd been up at six in the morning; 
pretty well at sixty-eight—eh? ho! 
ho! Well, I haven’t seen any of 
you since Henry’s marriage was 
announced. Congratulate you, I’m 
sure, heartily. Famous little girl, 
Lady Helena; known her since she 
was in long clothes; and good wo- 
man, her mother—very good.’ 

‘It is a marriage which gives 
both families satisfaction,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret, importantly, and ignoring 
the last remark. 

‘I’m sure it must. I’m sure it 
must. I haven’t seen Henry since 
he was a boy, but I hear he’s un- 
commonly good-looking, and a uni- 
versal favourite with the ladies; 
and I know how generous Pomfret’s 
been to him, so Lady Caerlavrock 
has every reason to be satisfied. 
Well, and how has the world been 
treating you, young lady?’ he 
asked, turning to Olivia. ‘ | haven't 
seen yousince we met at the Quintus 
Smiths’! How’s your aunt, eh? 
Quite well ? that’sright. You know 
Algy Tharpe’s abroad ? That queer 
fish, his father, now the boy’s away, 
regrets him a little I think, and 
appreciates him rather more, though 
he wouldn’t own it for the world— 
ho! ho!’ 

‘I hear he is a most objectionable 
person,’ said Mrs. Pomfret: ‘ irre- 
ligious, and democratic, and all 
that sort of thing. Indeed, from 
all that I can gather, the neighbour- 
hood generally is one with which we 
shall not care to associate much. 
How did Sir Warwick Milton 
manage, now, do you know, Mr. 
Harrington? Did he visit every 
one? It is so very difficult to draw 
the line, eh ?’ 

‘Well, as to visiting, my dear 
ma’am, there was not much of that 
sort of thing went on at the Abbey, 
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of late years, for sundry reasons. 
But he knew every one about— 
oh! dear, yes—hem—and was on 
friendly tcrms too, whenever he was 
there, which was but seldom.’ 

‘Ah! I forgot; owing to his low 
connection, of course, he would 
know every one, naturally. Lady 
Milton drank herself to death, 
didn’t she? Horrible, to be sure! 
And the father is some drunken 
apothecary in the village, isn’t 
he?’ 

‘He was, my dear ma’am. He 
died, at last, of delirium tremens 
some few weeks ago.’ 

‘What could have made Sir 
Warwick marry such a woman?’ 
exclaimed Kate, with indignation. 
‘A man in his position, too! So 
disgraceful !’ 

‘The disgrace, my dear young 
lady, came afterwards. Lady Mil- 
ton’s conduct made it disgraceful, 
not her birth. He was just one and 
twenty when he married, and she 
was then the loveliest creature I’ve 
ever set eyes on. He was madly 
in love with her; so were all the 
young men about the county ; only 
Sir Warwick was the biggest fish, 
and she played him skilfully, and 
landed him. She didn’t care that for 
him,’ and the old gentleman snapped 
his fingers, ‘as he very soon learnt. 
She led him a pretty life, poor 
fellow !’ 

‘Was her conduct ever P? 
and Mrs. Pomfret filled up the 
hiatus with an expressive nod. 

‘No; her conduct was never— 
that,’ replied the old gentleman. 
‘Had it been he might have got 
ridofher. She wasa low, cunning, 
Vulgar-minded woman, with the 
most violent temper I ever met 
with, and so desperately addicted 
to drink that she would get hold of 
the spirit of wine when everything 
else was kept from her.’ 

‘Dear, dear, how shocking! 
Well, how any woman can acquire 
such a taste!’ said Mrs. Pomfret, 
finishing her third glass of sherry. 

VOL, LXXVI.—NO, CCCCLY. 


A Discovery. 


‘How any man — particularly 
such a man as we have heard Sir 
Warwick is—could marry such a 
woman is what passes my compre- 
hension,’ cried Kate. 

‘Ah, but my dear Miss Kate, she 
was very different, to all appear- 
ance, at least, before her marriage. 
I saw her myself. Her manners 
then were so shy and retiring. She 
could blush and look as simple and 
innocent, while she was playing oif 
all these boys one against the other. 
She had no more heart than this 
table-spoon, or she would have gone 
wrong ; but she was a clever actress, 
and she managed to make poor 
Warwick believe that she loved him. 
She very soon threw off the mask. 
Why, he knew, of course, that she 
was ill educated, but he thought 
her naturally refined and tender- 
hearted, and had visions of edu- 
cating her himself. He was a ro- 
mantic youth, and looked forward 
to living in a sort of Arcadia, with 
this unsophisticated bride of his. 
She soon taught him better. He 
found he could do nothing with 
her. He tried every system: at 
first, kindness and _ indulgence. 
Then in disgust, he left her for a 
time; but the orgies she carried on 
with this drunken old father and 
some other choice spirits of the 
same sort created such a scandal, 
that Sir Warwick, hearing of it, 
vame home, and mounted the 
strictest guard over her himself. 
Yet, in spite of it, she constantly 
eluded him. The scenes that used 
to take place between them were 
awful. I was witness of one, myself; 
but I was almost the only person 
he ever admitted inside the doors. 
He felt the shame so very keenly. 
Poor fellow! how he stood it as 
he did, I can’t think. At last, find- 
ing all of no avail, he put her in 
charge of a medical man and a 
nurse, with orders that she was 
never to be left by herself, day or 
night, and he himself went abroad ; 
where, during the last few years, he 
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almost constantly resided. He used 
to come over once a year, that he 
might look after his property, which 
he left in the hands of an agent, 
and also to judge for himself “that 
his wife was properly taken care of. 
And that went on till her death, 
eighteen months ago.’ 

‘One can’t help feeling for him 
very much, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret. ‘I understand that he 
has taken such a disgust to the 
place, that he says he shall never 
live there again himself. But with 
his fine fortune, and not being an 
old man, of course he will marry 
again, eh? I hope we may make 
his acquaint: ince, for we hear he is 
such a delightful person, don’t we, 
Kate P’ 

‘Yes. Isn’t he very handsome, 
Mr. Harrington?’ 

‘ Baronets of large fortune alw: ays 
are, my dear Miss Kate,—ho! ho! 
But joking apart, Warwick Milton 
was an uncommonly good-looking 
fellow some years ago. He’s got 
what our French neighbours call 
wit pe ut faroue he ,—neglect S his ap- 
pearance, and so on, —which is a 
pity, and shuns all society. No, 
there is very little chance of his 
marrying again. He had such a 
sickener of it, that it'll last him for 
life, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Harrington, we must 
hope not. It would be too sad; if 
it was only for the sake of the 
baronetcy, which becomes extinct 
I believe? Why, it’s a positive 
duty for him to marry.’ 

“T doubt whether ‘he'll think s0, 
my dear ma’am. He has his own 
ideas of duty. He is a peculiar 
fellow, you know. He has a great 
dread of pretty young ladies, ho! 
ho! ho! And he believes that if 
one consented to marry him, it 
would be, like the late Lady Milton, 
for the sake of his title and fortune. 
If he ever does marry, therefore, it 
must be some girl who doesn’t 
know the worldly advantages he has 
to offer, but takes him for himself.’ 


[November 


Mrs. Pomfret’s countenance fell. 

‘Really, I don’t see how that is 
to be managed,—eh? How is a 
girl to be in ignorance of his posi- 
tion? And it is quite a mistake to 
imagine that girls, well brought up, 
are so worldly and mercenary,— 
quite. I’m sure we know some 
who have made very poor mar- 
riages, and are really very happy. 
If Sir Warwick is so delightful a 
person any one might fall in love 
with him, eh ? And as to his finding 
a girl who knew nothing about 
him, why. ’ it could only be in a rail- 
way carriage, or something of that 
sort, where she didn’t hear his 
name? It’s absurd.’ 

‘So itis, my dear ma’am.’ Mr. 
Harrington’s face wore an amused 
look as he added, ‘That’s why I 
don’t think it likely he ever will 
marry.’ 

Olivia had been an interested,— 
nay, excited listener to the above 
conversation, in which had 
taken no part. Once or twice she 


she 


had burned to ask a question, and 


had refrained. She now rose and 
walked to the window, her heart 
beating fast, her brain throbbing, 
doubtful still whether the stra 

and improbable idea which had 
been born within her, and had been 
growing up, stronger and stronger, 
during ‘the last few minutes, had 
any foundation, except in a dis- 
ordered fancy, which had fed one 
thought until it assimilated and 
absorbed unto itself all others. 

She looked over the wire blinds 
on to the gloomy pavement. 
saw absolutely nothing: it all 
seemed to swim before her. She 
knew they were leaving the dining- 
room; she heard the door opened ; 
she heard Mrs. Pomfret’s voice on 
the staircase. She turned round: 
the old gentleman was making the 
girls laugh, and chuckling himself, 
over one of his own jokes, as he 
followed them out of the room. A 
sudden, irrepressible desire seized 
her to say something—to ask him 


She 
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one question, now that she might 
do so without three pairs of eyes 
fixed on her. 

‘Mr. Harrington,’ she called out. 
Her voice was thick, and it trem- 
bled ; but he heard her, and turned 
back. She leant upon the back of 
a chair. 

‘Mr. Harrington—do you know 
any one—near—near—W estbridge, 
of the name of Thonypson ?’ 

He gave an unconscious little 
start; raised his eyebrows, while 
the corners of his mouth twitched 
drolly; then he shut the door 
gently. 
~ ‘My dear young lady, how did 
you come to know anything about 
that—person P’ 

‘My question is already an- 
swered, Mr. Harrington. I see that 
my suspicion was right. Can you— 
oh! can you tell me anything of 
him? In my great trouble, he was 
my only friend. He was so good 
to my dear father, and did every- 
thing for me when he was taken ; 
and I know—I am sure—that he 
thought me—that—that—in 
short, that I have appeared ungrate- 
ful to him. If you know where he 
is, will you tell him that you have 
seen me, and that I can never, 
never forget his kindness? He 
misled—purposely misled, 
me,—I am sure he was. I 
to him, but, I suppose, he 
got my letter. He would 
have answered, I think, if he had.’ 

‘He is abroad now; but I shall 
see him before very long, I dare 
say. Depend on it I will give him 
your message.’ 

Then they went upstairs. Olivia 
was lighter at heart than she had 
felt for many a long day. 
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She was lighter at heart; for 
now that she knew who he really 
was, and all about him, he did not 
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seem so far off, so lost to her as he 
had done before she possessed any 
clue to his past or present history. 
Not that the mystery shrouding his 
life had ever disquieted her: she 
had such perfect faith in him that 
she never doubted but that he had 
some good reason for keeping the 
facts of his story from her. And now 
theknowledge of his worldly position 
had certainly no power to elate her ; 
rather the contrary, for it seemed, 
in many ways, to set a barrier be- 
tweenthem. But at least she knew 
how to reach him: she should hear 
of him,—might see him: he no 
longer was of that shadowy world 
to which belong those who cross 
our life-path for an instant, and are 
swallowed up in the darkness, with- 
out leaving a trace behind them. 

She needed no explanation of the 
circumstances which had led him 
to assume another name, and up 
to the very end to conceal his rank 
from her. It was easy to conceive 
why, when that name had become 
a byword, he shrank from obser- 
vation, and how, with his tastes 
and habits, he preferred living as 
an obscure artist, whose antecedents 
were unknown, to receiving the 
inquiries and condolences of his 
friends, when he went amongst 
them. Nor was she at a loss to 
understand his conduct towards 
herself, in this matter. Mr. Har- 
rington had supplied the right clue 
to it, when he said that if Sir War- 
wick ever married, it must be fo a 
woman who was ignorant of his 
station and fortune. After his 
bitter experience, it was not sur- 
prising that such a character as his 
should desire, even when the feeling 
was no warmer than friendship, to test 
how far he was valued for himself. 
And when the feeling deepened into 
something stronger, more and more 
strenuous would be this desire; 
more and more anxious would he 
be to hide those adventitious gifts 
of fortune which had been his un- 
doing twenty years before. 
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Then, with a sharp pang, the 
thought arose that she could never 
any more be to him as one so 
tested. She had rejected the happi- 
ness offered to her, when she be- 
lieved him to be an obscure artist. 
Was not the door shut against her, 
for ever? How would he ever be 
brought to understand that she had 
refused to be his wife because she 
thought that compassion, solely, 
moved him to ask her? That his 
lands, and his wealth, and his title 
were as nothing to her,—nay, that, 
like the Lady of Burleigh, she 
could find it in her heart to sigh, 


Oh that he 
Were once more that landscape painter, 
Which did win my heart from me! 


Taught, as he had been, by the 
severest lesson which it can be 
given to a man to learn, that where 
he stakes most, he may be most de- 
ceived, was it to be looked for that 
he should again run a similar risk, 
and after her rejection of him, on 
his own personal merits, that he 
should come forward with the make- 
weights of his social position P 

It was hardly to be looked for. 
With the tinge of bitter sarcasm 
which coloured his thoughts at 
times, the probability of his success 
under the altered circumstances 
might cross his mind; and the blood 
of indignant shame rushed into her 
face as this possibility occurred to 
her. It was but for a moment. 
* No,’ she said to herself, ‘ he knows 
me too well for that. If he ever 
asks me again to be his wife, it 
will be because he believes—be- 
cause he knows that I love him. I 
do not suppose that he will ever do 
so,—that he will ever wish to renew 
our old intimacy under his own 
name,—perhaps it would not be the 
same thing he may think. But if 
he can ever resolve to break all his 
own vows and self-made laws, so 
far as to seek me now,—why; I 
know that it will be because he is 
sure that all the riches and honours 
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in the world would not weigh with 
me, but that I take him for him- 
self—and for himself alone. 

The next day Clara gave her 
first lesson to Mary. Mother and 
daughter were equally charmed 
with Madame Stellino. Kate was 
less enthusiastic ; but then she had 
got into an ugly habit lately of 
disparaging any woman who was 
much admired. Olivia was an ex- 
ception ; but then Olivia disarmed 
hostility of this kind by remaining 
so much in the background. Had 
she come the least more forward, 
Kate’s friendship would not have 
held her tongue from saying some 
sharp things, as indeed we shall 
see by and by. 

‘Her manner is too doucereux— 
don’t you think so?’ she whispered 
to Olivia, while the lesson was 
going on. ‘ She is like Uriah Heap, 
so very ’umble, that really I can’t 
quite believe she is sincere; and as 
to her beauty, why, if you come 
to examine her critically, her eyes 
are very ugly—positively ugly.’ 

‘They are very expressive,’ an- 
swered Olivia, glad to avoid giving 
an opinion on Kate’s first propo- 
sition. 

‘You will stay to luncheon, Ma- 
dame Stellino ?’ said Mrs. Pomfret, 
at the end of thelesson. ‘ We shall 
be going down presently. Miss 
Marston and you, I find, are old ac- 
quaintances,’ 

‘Ah! more than acquaintances, 
are we not, dear?’ said the little 
singing-mistress, taking Olivia’s 
hand in both of hers. ‘She is the 
best friend I have ever had, though 
every one is very kind to me, ’m 
sure. I have no right to expect all 
the kindness I have met with.’ 

Luncheon was announced, and 
with it—Mr. Julian Westbrook. 

‘So glad te see you, my dear 
Julian!’ exclaimed his aunt; ‘ for 
I hardly had a moment’s conver- 
sation with you the other night. 
Full of engagements, I suppose, as 
usual? Come, let us go downstairs. 
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Ah, by the bye, you don’t know 
Madame Stellino, do you? My 
nephew, Mr. Westbrook. You must 
become better acquainted, being 
both so musical, Your corney, 
Julian, would go so sweetly with 
her voice.’ 

Madame Stellino returned West- 
brook’s bow with perfect self-pos- 
session, but without looking at him. 
She managed to get hold again of 
Olivia’s hand, and went downstairs 
holding it, and laughing, a low, 
rippling laugh (yet subdued and 
chastened, as became her present 
character), while she talked in an 
undertone upon some trivial subject. 
Olivia was petrified at her coolness. 
It seemed scarcely credible that this 
man, whom she now met with such 
apparent indifference, was the cause 
of all Clara’s sin and shame; that 
he had once been the object of her 
passionate love, and for long, long 
afterwards the object of her re- 
preaches and tears. 

He probably understood her, and 
guessed how much of that indif- 
ference was real, as he also divined 
her motive for parading her inti- 
macy with Olivia, which she evi- 
dently did. To find her here was, 
of course, the very last thing in the 
world he wished ; but he also, when 
he took the trouble, was a decent 
actor ; so here were two people, the 
relations between whom were as- 
suredly nearer akin to tragedy than 
to comedy, playing light and airy 
parts, less to deceive their audience, 
perhaps, than to deceive each other. 

Thus, for instance : 

Clara (in an audible murmur to 
Olivia). ‘ Do you remember our old 
Italian lessons, dear? Ah! how I 
used to enjoy them. I always say I 
Owe my pronunciation to you.’ 

Mary. ‘ And itis very pure, for I 
heard Signor Degl’ Occhi say so.’ 

Julian (to Mrs, Pomfret)» ‘ What 
a lucky fellow Henry is! Lady 
Helena is really charming. You 
must all be delighted with her.’ 

Mrs. P, ‘It isa marriage which 
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gives great satisfaction to both fa- 
milies.’ 

Mary (laughing). ‘She is somuch 
in love, you know, Julian, that 
she thinks Henry absolute perfec- 
tion.’ 

Kate. ‘Oh, so they all do.’ 

Julian (glancing at Olivia). 
‘There’s the advantage of arriving 
fresh from Jamaica—no good-na- 
tured person to spread good-natured 
stories about one.’ 

Kate. ‘ Oh, that’s the penalty you 
pay, Julian, for being a man of 
fashion.’ 

Clara. ‘ They have sent me a box 
from the Covent Garden Opera for 
Tuesday, but of course I cannot go 
alone. Would you come with me, 
dear P’” 

Olivia. ‘I have promised Mrs. 
Pomfret to go with her—for the 
first time. We shall see you there, 
perhaps.’ 

Clara. ‘ Ah, from the grand tier 
you are not likely to see poor little 
me—somewhere on the third or 
fourth, I suppose. But, indeed, 
though I want to go, I sha’n’t have 
the courage to go alone.’ 

Mrs. P. (to Julian). ‘I’m sure I 
never heard of anything being said 
against Henry, either at Jamaica or 
elsewhere. I can’t think what you 
mean.’ 

Julian. ‘Nothing ever is said 
against eldest sons. They are like 
kings, aint they, Miss Marston P 
No one has the bad taste to repeat 
scandal about the heir to a large 
fortune. Itis only us small fry who 
can be fastened on with impunity 
by the hornets of society.’ 

Olivia made as though she heard 
not this appeal. She went on talk- 
ing in an undertone to Clara. Mr. 
Pomfret and his son, who had been 
closeted in the library, discussing 
matters of business for the last hour, 
now appeared. They seldom came 
in to luncheon—were seldom at 
home, indeed, at this hour. But 
now, hearing that Julian was here, 
they walked in, and found vacant 
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chairs on either side of Madame 
Stellino. 

Julian. ‘Just talking of you, Harry 
—saying what a lucky dog you are.’ 

Henry. ‘Thank you. When am 
I to return the compliment? You 
oughtn’t to let me get the start of 
you in this way: only you’re so hard 
to please. Madame Stellino, let me 
give you some of this pdté de foie 
gras P” 

Julian. ‘Ah! if I were in your 
shoes, my boy F 

Henry. ‘ By the bye, I hear there 
is a fair lady in Paris heart-broken 
at your departure !’ 

Julian. ‘ Stuff!’ 

Mr. Pomfret (with conviction). 
‘ Julian, follow Harry’s example as 
quick as you can. That’s my advice 
—you know I seldom give it.’ 

Julian. ‘I will do you that jus- 
tice, uncle. Unfortunately, like 
some other rare things, though 
valuable, it isn’t of much service to 
me. I assure you I heartily wish I 
were married—that is, to the right 
person, of course. I have seen so 


much of life, and of woman’s decep- 


tion, that I am difficult to please ; 
and my star has not yet come into 
conjunction with “the right per- 
son’s,” I’m afraid, as astrologers 
would say.’ 

Kate (with a very knowing smile). 
* How about Grosvenor Square—eh, 
Julian? Your star ought to be 
ashamed of itself, if it doesn’t very 
often hover over there !’ 

Julian. ‘Isn’t it delightful, Miss 
Marston, to hear all my relations 
pitching into me for not marrying 
—a poor devil, who is heir to no- 
thing a year? as though prudent, 
sensible young ladies ever married 
men who had not, at least, expecta- 
tions.’ 

Mrs. P. ‘ Nonsense, Julian. You 
know very well there are plenty of 
people who would marry you, if you 
chose. You've quite enough. Only 
hitherto, as Henry says, you’ve been 
so difficult to please. Madame Stel- 
lino, you’re eating nothing.’ 
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Clara. ‘Oh yes, I am, Mrs. Pom- 
fret; only I was listening to Mr. 
Westbrook’s apologies for not being 
married’ (laughing). ‘I know so 
little of the world, you know: I am 
being instructed. I suppose a gen- 
tleman who has no expectations 
may encourage them with impunity 
among the numerous poor women 
who fall in love with him? Is it 
so P’ 

The words, accompanied by a 
light laugh, and by a mischievous 
glance across the table—just as a 
clever child points some harmless 
shaft of satire—fell like a bomb be- 
tween Westbrook and Olivia. To 
the latter, Clara’s extraordinary 
powers of dissimulation, under the 
circumstances, seemed little short 
of miraculous. That she should be 
able to speak to him thus—that 
she should put her finger upon the 
identical spot which had been the 
curse of her young life, and do this 
with a smile upon her lip, before 
the man’s very face—it seemed in- 
credible. Even Westbrook looked 
disconcerted for a moment: he 
lowered his eyes. It was viewed 
by his uncle’s family at large as an 
amusing instance of the power of 
guileless innocence over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Father and 
son were especially pleased : I think 
they did not very much dislike see- 
ing Julian discomfited. ‘A very 
good little woman, as simple as a 
school-girl apparently, that Madame 
—what’s her name ?—of your’s my 
dear,’ said Mr. Pomfret afterwards, 
to his better half. ‘ Did you see how 
she roasted old Julian?’ laughed 
Henry, to his sisters. ‘And she isa 
deuced pretty little woman. I don’t 
think Julian altogether relished it.’ 

After that speech of Clara’s no- 
thing worth record passed. There 
were shreds of talk, but Westbrook 
and Clara cut across each other no 
more, except just at parting, when 
Mrs. Pomfret said : 

‘Positively, we must fix a night 
when you can come and dine with 
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us, Madame Stellino ; and you too, 
Julian—and bring your corney— 
and we can have some quiet music 
in the evening. Let me see, what 
night are we free, girls P’ 

‘Wednesday is our only free 
night next week.’ 

‘Thank you. I shall be charmed 
to dine with you on Wednesday,’ 
said Clara in a low voice, but not 
so low as to prevent Julian’s hearing 
what she said, which it was meant 
he should: ‘to dine, and to sing 
afterwards, as much as ever you 
please. As to the cornet, I don’t 
know what to say. I’m afraid I am 
not accustomed to sing with a wind 
instrument (and amateurs’ instru- 
ments are often particularly windy). 
I think its superior volume of sound, 
you know, would quite drown my 
poor little voice. Besides,’ she 
added, laughing, ‘from all I hear 
of Mr. Westbrook, it might be dan- 
gerous to my peace of mind. If I 
do not wish to swell the number of 
his victims I had better see as little 
of him as possible.’ 

‘Monstrous sharp little woman !’ 
muttered Henry. 

Julian pretended not to have 
heard. He turned his back, and 
talked energetically to Kate about 
the colour of her gown. The girls 
were going to walk to Lady Caer- 
lavrock’s with their brother. They 
declared Julian should accompany 
them. As the carriage was at the 
door, and Mrs. Pomfret said she 
was going to drive with Olivia, 
Julian saw there was no chance of 
effecting what he so earnestly de- 
sired—an interview with the latter. 
She had left the room with Madame 
Stellino, and he saw her’no more; 
for she went up to put on her 
bonnet, and did not come down till 
she had seen the cousins leave the 
house. 

This hurried, whispered word had 
passed between her and Clara, in 
the hall, under the very nose of a 
powdered footman : 


‘Wasn’t I brave, Olivia? Don’t 
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you give me credit for that last 
stroke ?’ 

‘You have wonderful powers of 
acting, certainly ; but what is the 
use of it? For whose benefit do 
you go out of your way to do all 
this? He is quite indifferent about 
you, as you see.’ 

‘You don’t know him as well as 
Ido. If I don’t show him that I’m 
not to be crushed’—here her eyes 
flashed—‘ that I’m no longer afraid 
of him—that I no longer care for 
his worthless love, he will try and 
crush me. He would do anything 
to get me out of this house now ; 
but it is too late. Oh, I know him 
better than you do, Olivia, though 
he does want you to be his wife.’ 

Her look drove through Olivia 
like a sword, as she said this with 
suppressed bitterness ; but the look, 
encou tering nothing that it could 
sliy i: its passage, fell harmless. 
Te words did not trouble Olivia, 
except as revealing a jealousy which 
she could not but acknowledge was 
natural under the circumstances. 


‘As you know him so well,’ she 
said calmly, ‘ you know what value 
to attach to such attentions, trans- 
ferred from one woman to another 
as easily as he changes his coat.’ 

‘ He is in earnest, however, now. 
I know him, and I tell you I am 


sure of it.’ Then, in a voice that 
shook, she added suddenly—‘ Tell 
me, Olivia, if he asks you, shall you 
marry him ?’ 

Then Olivia flushed up to her 
temples. 

‘You don’t know me, Clara—that 
is very evident. I would sooner 
beg my bread in the streets. I feel 
such a contempt for. him now, that 
I look back with wonder to the time 
when—perhaps I thought diffe- 
rently. He is a worthless man. 
Try and not trouble your head 
about him further. And when you 
meet him in this house, as you must, 
I suppose, take my advice, Clara, 
and keep as clear of him as possible. 
You got out of the singing business 








very cleverly. That is your only 
dignified course, to avoid him in 
every way. Let neither vanity, 
nor anything else, induce you ever 
to renew an intimacy which once 
caused you so much misery. Good 
bye. I can’t stay any longer; Mrs. 
Pomfret will be waiting.’ 

She ran upstairs. The footman, 
who was almost tired of this whis- 
pered conference, opened the hall- 
door, and Clara, with her roll of 
music under her arm, slipped out. 
She was due at a house hard by at 
three, and it was now past three: 
but she did not go there yet awhile. 
In a state of fierce excitement, she 
let her feet carry her whithersoever 
they would, up one street and down 
another, while her thoughts fed 
upon the only subject in the world 
that lay near her heart. It was in 
vain to talk as she had doze: ‘o 
try and deceive herself, no less then 
Olivia, by using such words as 
‘scorn’ and ‘hatred.’ They had 
met now, after a long interval of 
time, and she knew that, in spite of 
his conduct, she loved him as pas- 
sionately as ever. Could she, by 
any means in her power, bring him 
back to her feet? She would have 
washed his with her tears; but that 
would be very unavailing with such 
« man, she knew. Sharper weapons, 
fitter for this world’s warfare, she 
must use, if she hoped for success : 
and vanity, no less than passion, 
urged her to arm herself for the 
enterprise. 

After thrusting some necessary 
cards in at twenty or thirty doors, 
the two ladies drove round and 
round the Park. It was still early 
in the afternoon ; there was nothing 
passing to divert Mrs. Pomfret’s 
attention from the matter in her 
thoughts, so, after a while, she up 
and spake : 

‘Our conversation at luncheon 
puts me in mind to say something 
to you, my dear. I dare say yeu 


remember, formerly, my saying a 
good deal to you about Julian, 
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warning you that he wasn’t a 
marrying man, and a desperate 
flirt, and so on? I dare say you 
haven’t forgotten it ? 

‘No. I remember it quite well.’ 

‘He’s a very changed man, my 
dear, since then. Having prejudiced 
you, perhaps, originally, I think it 
but right to tell you what is the 
truth now. He has the makings in 
him of a very good husband,—be- 
lieve me he has.’ 

She waited for a reply, but none 
came. Olivia was in a very un- 
comfortable position. She felt that 
the conversation was nearing with 
frightful rapidity the subject which, 
of all others, she most dreaded dis- 
cussing with Mrs. Pomfret. It was 
a rocky headland, looming through 
the mist to the occupant of a rudder- 
less craft. What could she say ? 
What could she do? Her hands 
were tied in this detestable busi- 
ness: she could explain nothing, 
and yet she felt that some explana- 
tion, some sort of justification, 
would, if Mrs. Pomfret pushed her 
very hard, be difficult to avoid. 

‘I observed both the other night 
and to-day, my love, such a change 
in your manner towards him from 
what it used to be, which is the 
reason of my speaking. I know 
that you haven’t met for two years, 
and that you particularly wished him 
not to know where you were living 
all this time, owing I fancy to your 
brother’s not being very cordial 
with him,—eh ? However, you can’t 
sacrifice your prospects to your 
brother’s fancies entirely, and now 
that you have come out again into 
the world, if you like Julian as 
much as I’m sure you used to, why 
I can only say, I think you might 
do worse. I’ve never seen him so 
faithful to the idea of any girl 
before as he is to you. I don’t say 
that he mayn’t have amused him- 
self in the meantime. I dare say 
you'll find some one in the world to 
tell you that he has. But young 
men will be young men, you know. 
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One must look at these things in a 
sensible point of view without any 
high-flown—what you may call 
vomance. There was a time, I con- 
fess it, when I didn’t think Julian 
would ever have steadied down to 
be a marrying man. Now, his uncle 
and I really begin to have hopes. 
We think that if he fell into good 
hands, he really has the makings of 
quite as steady a husband as—as 
most men.’ 

This, perhaps, would hardly 
have been a very encouraging view 
of the case to Olivia, had she se- 
riously so regarded it; but Mrs. 
Pomfret was anxious not to seem to 
exaggerate her nephew’s claims, as 
heir presumptive to every conjugal 
virtue. Olivia still said nothing, 
so the good lady went on. 

‘He has twelve hundred a year. 
That’s not riches, certainly; still 
it’s enough to live on with economy ; 
and you’re not extravagant. Per- 
haps he might get something, too. 
He has so many friends among great 
people, you know. It’s astonishing 
how much they think of Julian. 
And he’s very clever,—there’s no 
doubt of it; only, unfortunately, he 
has been so idle up to the present ; 
but if you marry him he’ll get on ; 
oh! I’ve no doubt about it.’ 

‘I shall never marry Mr. West- 
brook, Mrs. Pomfret.’ 

‘Why not, my dear? I think 
two years ago you would have 
married him. You can’t have seen 
any one in the interval, I suppose, 
whom you prefer? As to that 
young Tharpe, you told me your- 
self it was all your aunt’s nonsense. 
I can’t help fancying things went 
to some length between you and 
Julian, two yearsago. At all events, 
he has remained quite unchanged. 
I’m sure I never saw him, never 
had a letter from him, that he didn’t 
ask about you. You know, Olivia, 
that as long as my dear lost angel 
was alive I wanted you for him, 
and I was dead against Julian. 
Perhaps I was unjust towards him. 
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Yes,’ she added, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, ‘if my Lionel 
was living I shouldn’t be pleading 
Julian’s cause, my dear, you may 
depend upon that. For I look on 
you as a very superior creature, 
Olivia, cut out by nature for keep- 
ing a man straight and steady, and 
getting what you may call an in- 
Jluence over him,’ 

‘I am afraid you greatly over- 
rate my abilities, Mrs. Pomfret. I 
have need,—I feel it every hour of 
the day—of some one to guide me, 
on the contrary. Iam full of faults 
that your kindness blinds you to, 
perhaps. I am proud, and often 
very intolerant, and irritable. I 
should never do as the wife of a 
man whom I could not respect as 
well as love. I have no vocation 
for guiding a husband, and keeping 
him straight by influence, and so 
on.” 
‘Well, my dear, one must be 
lenient—a little lenient to the follies 
of youth. When a man is faithful 
to one person at the end of two 
years, it shows, I think, that he has 
sown his wild oats.’ 

‘People’s ideas of faithfulness 
differ. Mr. Westbrook has long 
passed the age when it is necessary 
to be lenient to any follies or sins 
he may commit on the score of 
youth. He is of an age to stand or 
fall, in a woman’s estimation, upon 
what he is,—not upon what he may 
become. However, all this, dear 
Mrs. Pomfret, is beside the point. 
The real question is, whether under 
any possible circumstances, I could 
ever love your nephew enough to 
marry him. I had better tell you 
frankly, at once, that whatever I may 
once have thought, I now know that 
I could never love him. I say no- 
thing about respect; I leave that 
quite out of the question, for I have 
said enough to show you that a 
marriage between us is impossible.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I’m sorry, I’m 
very sorry. I can’t help hoping 
you'll change your mind ; because, 
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really, looking at it altogether, 
though not a brilliant marriage for 
you in point of money, I think, in 
your present position, it’s as good a 
thing as you could do. I think 
you’d find it answered better than 
you expect. There must always be 
some drawbacks, and Julian really 
has his good points, and you’d do a 
great deal with him—a great deal, 
I’m sure. I wish you would see it 
in that light. I can’t think what 
can have changed you so about him, 
for there was a time when you were 
always inclined to make excuses for 
him, and now, I see F 

‘Dear Mrs. Pomfret! please say 
no more: it pains me so much to 
talk on this subject. It very little 
signifies why my opinion of Mr. 
Westbrook is changed. I can ex- 
plain nothing. I can only tell you 
that any regard I ever had for him 
is quite gone. As your nephew, I 
shall be civil whenever I meet him 
in your house; but I had rather 
meet him as seldom as possible. 
Do not ask more of me, for, if you 
encourage this idea of his about me, 
I—I shall have to leave you, dear 
Mrs. Pomfret. I debated whether 
I ought to come at all, knowing 
that I should probably meet him ; 
and now, if you urge this upon me, 
I cannot stay—I cannot, indeed. 
Of course, I have no right to expect 
that you should shut the door upon 
your nephew ; no wish, indeed, that 
you should do so, only be kind 
enough not to throw me purposely 
in his way, to let me see as little of 
him as I can; in short, not to take 
part against me in this.’ 

Mrs. Pomfret wondered much; 
but she had no choice save to give 
a reluctant consent to Olivia’s re- 
quest. Time,—she had great faith 
in time. This little difference, 
whatever it might be, which had 
arisen between Julian and Olivia, 
would come all right after a few 
weeks, no doubt. She did not at 





all abandon hope, though she had 
sufficient knowledge of Olivia to 
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perceive that the affair hencefor- 
ward must be left to take its own 
course, without a helping hand 
from her. She puzzled herself, 
thinking what could have happened 
to make Olivia so severe and bitter 
about Julian; and she half pro. 
mised herself, when a convenient 
season offered, to question him on 
the subject. 

That night, about half-past ten 
o’clock, as Olivia sat alone in the 
drawing-room,—the others had just 
set off for a couple of parties,—a 
cab drove up to the door, and a 
ring at the bell resounded through 
the house. Olivia laid down her 
book and listened. Who could it 
be at this hour? She heard the 
hall door opened. There was a 
sound of voices down below, and 
then of some one coming upstairs. 
She went pale, and her heart beat 
quick: she stood up, as the door of 
the drawing-room was thrown aside, 
and the figure of a man, bronzed 
and bearded, in a well worn and 
very dusty shooting-jacket, with a 
travelling pouch slung across his 
shoulder, appeared on the heels of 
the servant, who announced with 
imperturbable calm, ‘ Mr. Marston.’ 

With a little cry of pleasure she 
sprang forward, and was folded in 
her brother’s arms. 


_ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A WET SUNDAY. 

The meeting of brother and sis- 
ter after their long parting, and 
their common trouble, is of those 
things that cannot be described. 
There was little said, on either side, 
at first; for the woman’s tears 
flowed silently, as she lay there in 
her brother’s arms, and he too well 
understood the mingled feelings 
which sought this natural relief, not 
to let it have its course. By degrees, 
however, broken sentences—ques- 
tion and answer, as to his voyage 
and his landing, as to all that had 
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befallen each, since the last letters 
were exchanged, followed in rapid 
succession; and then, as they drew 
two low armchairs together near the 
fire (for though May, it was quite 
an evening to enjoy one), the links 
of more connected conversation 
formed themselves. 

It was Saturday night, and twelve 
o'clock found them still sitting 
there. The Pomfrets would soon 
be home, and Rupert had no wish 
in his present condition to encounter 
Olivia’s hostess and her daughters. 
He had only landed that evening at 
Southampton, and felt tired and 
dirty. 

‘I dropped my things at Far- 
rance’s as I came along. Being 
near you I thought it the best 
place I could go to for two or three 
nights till I could look round me. 
Of course it would be too expensive 
for a continuance. You will re- 
main here with the Pomfrets a little 
longer, I suppose, before you come, 
and we set up our household gods 
together ?’ 

‘They are very kind in wishing 
me to stay with them as long as I 
can, and even to accompany them 
to Milton Eyre, when they leave 
town the middle of next month, but 
I shall be glad, for many reasons, 
when I am in my own home again, 
however humble it is.’ 

‘I must have a few weeks before 
deciding on anything definitely. 
When I have seen Claxton, and 
had a talk with him, I shall see how 
our affairs stand.’ 

‘You must not hurry on my ac- 
count. As I said before, I have a 
home here for as long as I like. 
Mary is grown such a darling, 
Rupert.’ 

‘Is she P’ said he, smiling. ‘Made 
a great deal of, I suppose, then, in 
all this fine society? You can’t 
think how odd it seems getting 
among civilised people again. The 
very look of these rooms,—they’re 
nothing particular, I dare say,— 
but the comfort of those easy chairs 
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in their clean chintz covers, the 
flowers and books about—it is all 
so unlike what I’ve been surrounded 
by. And so Mary is grown up a 
pretty girl,is she P [always thought 
she would.’ 

‘I said she was “a darling.” I 
don’t think I ought to raise your 
expectations about her looks. Some 
people admire her, but she is not at 
all the sort of girl to make a great 
effect in society. It is in the fire- 
light of home she shines.’ 

‘Ah!’ said her brother with a 
disappointed intonation, ‘ well, I’m 
sorry, for I’m afraid a long absti- 
nence from the sight of a really 
pretty English face has made me a 
greater fool on the subject than I 
was;’ and he laughed as he kissed 
his sister. ‘Few brothers care 
much about their sisters’ looks, I 
believe, but it makes me happy to 
see you, Olivia, twice as handsome 
as you were two years ago, in spite 
of all you’ve gone though, my poor 
child! There is the quarter striking. 
Good night. God bless you !’ 

Mary returned from her two 
parties with a headache. She 
brightened up wonderfully on hear- 
ing of the visitor whom Olivia had 
had, and while the other ladies 
were kind and voluble in their 
questions, she drank in silently, 
with eager eyes and a heightened 
colour, every detail which Olivia 
gave of her brother’s voyage and 
arrival, 

But, in spite of this, Nature would 
have her way, and the following 
morning she was so unwell that her 
mother forbade her getting up. 
The family apothecary was sent for, 
and pronounced that she must be 
kept quiet for a day or two; there 
was no cause for uneasiness, but a 
tendency to fever made it desirable 
that the impatient patient should 
not be exposed to cold or excite- 
ment. They went to church, leay- 
ing her, poor child, a little cross at 
the close imprisonment; and on 
their return a modified edition of 
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the bronzed and bearded Rupert 
presented himself; still shaggy, and 
in clothes which had rather a savage 
cut about them, but scrupulously 
clean at least, and in boots, the 
polish of which reflected credit on 
Farrance’s shoeblack. 

Little Mary, hearing the bell, 
stole out of bed, and with nothing 
but her dressing-gown on, peeped 
at him from over the banisters. 
She could only see from her bird’s- 
eye view, that he had a long black 
beard, and that there was a little 
bald place at the top of his head,— 
the result of West Indian climate, 
no doubt, for his years could not 
justify it. She returned to bed, 
however, nourishing a belief that 
capillary adornments were quite 
superfluous to manly beauty; in- 
deed, perhaps rather effeminate, 
unless in the shape of a beard; 
there could be no effeminacy about 
that. 

It was a wet afternoon ; and all 
London ladies know how doubly 
pleasant an agreeable visitor is on 
a wet Sunday. They have dili- 
gently read their Court Journal; 
they have skimmed the lightest 
of the articles in the Saturday 
Review; they have compunctions 
of conscience in taking up the 
novel which they left last night, 
and are dying to finish; conven- 
tionality forbids them even the 
poor solace of pulling about a little 
bit of crochet (because it is styled 
‘work,’—Heaven save the mark; 
and is therefore a more heinous sin 
than absolute idleness, with slander 
and Sunday dinner parties). How 
blest is a pleasant visitor then at 
such atime! And Rupert, though 
never what is called a brilliant 
talker, could be very agreeable 
in company that he liked. He had 
now a great deal that was new to 
tell and to describe, and the de- 
lightful novelty of finding himself 
once more among ladies of average 
intelligence who were interested in 
all he said, gave zest to his narra- 
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tive. In the middle of it all, Henry 
came in, and the meeting between 
the two men was very cordial. 

‘Delighted to see you, Marston ! 
I began to be afraid you wouldn’t 
arrive in time to assist at the august 
ceremony which is to make me a 
happy man on Wednesday fort- 
night. I want you to be my bet 
man, old fellow.’ 

Mrs. Pomfret coughed. 

‘My dear Henry, did you forget 
your cousin, Julian, who P 

‘Oh, no, [didn’t forget him, only 
I’d rather have Marston as my best 
man—that’s all.’ 

‘I’m very much flattered, Pom- 
fret. I never was one in my life, 
and I don’t know what the duties 
of the post are, but if you think 
such an uncouth-looking savage as 
I am won’t disgrace your wedding, 
I shall be very glad to be your 
friend. I’m afraid the duties are 
not arduous enough to try my 
friendship,’ he added, smiling and 
looking round,—‘I have a great 
debt of gratitude to pay every 
member of this family for their 
kindness to my sister, which I shall 
never be able to discharge.’ 

‘ Beautifully turned phrase, by 
Jove! You must have been spout- 
ing among the Mormons. You 
paid them a visit,—didn’t you? I 
hope you didn’t imbibe polygamy,— 
eh P’ 

‘Oh! Henry, we have been 
having the most amusing account 
of Mr. Marston’s hurried journey 
to the great Salt Lake and back, 
and of all those curious, horrid 
people there,’ said Kate. ‘It’s too 
shocking! And then such a funny 
account of the people he met at 
San Francisco. Do you know, 
Mr. Marston, you ought to write a 
book, or give a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, and appear in London 
societyas a star. It would be such 
fun, wouldn’t it, Olivia ?’ 

‘Now, Miss Pomfret, you’re sa- 
tirical, and that’s not kind on a 
fellow who has been exiled from 
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his native land for two years, and 
living for the last nine months 
among sharpers, and cut-throats, 
and worshippers of Brigham Young. 
I haven’t a claim or desire to be 
admitted into the sidereal system ; 
and if I got there under false pre- 
tences, you would be the first to 
greet me with the words of Waits, 
or who is the great poet? who has 
written, 


Twinkle, twinkle, Jittle star, 
How I wonder what you are!’ 


All the Pomfrets laughed and 
declared that it was evident that he 
only declined appearing in the 
world as ‘the great traveller,’ be- 
cause he preferred the rdle of a 
wit. ‘But then, for that, my dear 
fellow,’ said Henry, ‘you must 
shave. No wit was ever known 
with a beard lke a rabbi. It 
doesn’t suit a diseur de bons mots. 
Indeed, I’m not sure that it'll suit 
Threadneedle Street, or wherever 
it is old Claxton hangs out; though 
I grant it is a shame to part with 
such a beard, and fling one of Na- 
ture’s choicest gifts back into her 
face as it were.’ 

‘lam afraid it must go,’ sighed 
Rupert, with a comical shake of 
the head, as he stroked the silky 
hair which was doomed for sacrifice. 
‘I’m afraid it must go.’ 

‘Beards have a good deal gone 
owt,’ remarked Mrs. Pomfret, as 
though she were talking of crino- 
line or tight sleeves, instead of 
what Henry with his euphemistic 
language styled ‘one of Nature’s 
choicest gifts.’ It would have 
sounded odd to say that eyes or 
noses had gone out; but that never 
struck Mrs. Pomfret. 

‘After the Crimea they became 
so very common, and now even the 
shopkeepers wear them,’ said Kate. 
This was just one of those little 
speeches which Mary would never 
have made. It was not meant as 
uncivil; for, indeed, Kate still felt 
(only in a well regulated, and very 
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different degree from two years ago) 
a liking, even an admiration, for 
Rupert. Perhaps it may have been 
intended as a friendly hint, from the 
lofty regions of fashion in which 
she now soared, to the wanderer, on 
his return; but, for all that, it 
showed an obtuseness, which formed 
the strongest contrast to her sister’s 
acute sensitiveness and delicacy of 
touch. Rupert was by no means a 
vain man, but if he had a personal 
weakness it was his beard. To be 
told by a young lady that he shared 
that weakness with shopkeepers 
was not quite pleasant. 

‘All sorts of things which were 
in when I left England have gone 
out, of course,’ he said, laughing : 
‘and if I had any proper sense of 
shame I oughtn’t to have appeared 
here in these clothes. I suppose I 
must get rigged out to-morrow, 
Pomfret ; shorn and shod, and all 
the rest of it, after I’ve been in the 
City. I am going now to drive 
down to Dulwich, as I am sure to 
find Claxton at home on a wet 
Sunday evening, and I ought of 
course to see him as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘Can’t you come back and dine 
here ?’ said Mrs. Pomfret. ‘ Re- 
member there will be always a 
knife and fork here whenever you 
choose to come.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Pomfret; I 
should aot be back in time, to-day. 
To-morrow, after all my business is 
over, and I am properly shaved,’ 
he added, glancing at Kate, with a 
half smile, ‘ I shall be delighted.’ 

‘I am sorry to say you'll only 
find Olivia. Unfortunately we dine 
out. Not Mary; but then Mary 
will have to keep her room, I’m 
afraid, for some days, so you and 
your sister’ll have a tate-a-tate. But 
on Tuesday you must go with us to 
the opera; dine and go with us, 
when you'll have an opportunity of 
making Lady Helena’s acquaint- 
ance. She and Lady Caerlavrock 


are such admirers of Olivia, Mr. 
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Marston, that you must, as you 
may say, reciprocate the feeling. 
And I hope now that you’ve come 
you'll make Olivia begin to go out 
alittle ; for, indeed, there are plenty 
of places where Helena would have 
got her invitations if she would 
only have consented to go; but I’ve 
had such work to get her even to 
dine downstairs with us, when we 
had company, and it’s only to please 
Mary, I believe, she has agreed to 
go to the opera.’ 

Before Rupert could reply, the 
door opened, and Westbrook was 
announced. Who knew better than 
he the advantage of a wet Sunday ? 
But he had not calculated on find- 
ing the visitor who was already in- 
stalled in the drawing-room in 
Eaton Place. On the contrary, he 
had looked to find the ground un- 
occupied, and to have at least an 
hour of plain uninterrupted sailing, 
when he might put forth his most 
seductive arts of conversation for 
Olivia’s benefit, with no other 
chorus than that of his admiring 
aunt and cousins. To find Rupert, 
of all men in the world, whom he 
believed to be safe in California, 


was particularly annoying; it 
seemed as if fortune were setting 
dead against him on all sides. 


First, there was Clara turning up, 
just when it was most detrimental! 
to his prospects; and though he 
never could believe that she had 
betrayed herself for the sake of 
spiting him, yet this extraordinary 
friendship w ith Olivi ia, coupled with 
the marked coldness of the latter, 
gave him just cause for uneasiness. 
And now, here was this confounded 
brother appearing, just at the mo- 
ment of all others when he was 
least wanted. Julian wished him 
at the bottom of the sea. But, 
being a man of the world, he 
greeted him with passable cor- 
diality ; more, indeed, than Rupert 
took the trouble to assume in re- 
turn. The latter was conscious that 
Julian eyed him all over, much 
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after the manner of a man knowing 
in horse-flesh who examines a 
horse. The look was carried deli- 
berately from the shaggy hair down 
to the thick balmorals, traversing a 
surface of loose ill fitting garments. 
It was not a supercilious glance, 
nor an impertinent stare: it was 
simply a composed and careful ex- 
amination of something so unusual 
as to be worth that trouble. And 
as Rupert thought of his own ap- 
pearance, and “compared it w ith 
Julian’s irreproachable ‘ get-up ’— 
the plastic perfection of ‘that coat 
from Poole’s, the statuesque ri- 
gidity of those trousers,—the waxen 
sleekness of that moustache,—the 
careful carelessness of that neck- 
tie,—he felt all his bile, as of old, 
rising against the man, which was 
entirely irrational and indefensible. 

After a few common-place sen- 
tences, and a suflicient time had 
passed, to prevent the move appear- 
ing too marked and sudde m, Olivia 
said, 

‘Will you come into the dining- 
room with me, Rupert? We have 
a good deal yet to talk over, and 
Mrs. Pomfret will excuse us, as 
you are going on to Mr. Claxton’s 
presently, and I shall not see you 
till late to-morrow.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Mrs. 
‘Remember, dinner a 
seven on Tuesday 
being there at the ‘beginni ing.’ 

As the door closed upon the 
brother and sister, Julian flung 
himself back on the sofa beside his 
aunt, exclaiming, with a languid 
indiffe erence, 

‘What a cad that fellow has 
grown! He usedn’t to be so, Kate, 
when you were sweet on him for- 
merly, though I never liked him,— 
never could understand his being 
her brother.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by 
my being sweet,’ said Kate, with 
flaming cheeks. ‘He was almost 
the only gentlemanlike man we 
ever saw at Caverton,.and—and he 
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could be very pleasant. It is very 
hard if a girl can’t know a man 
without being talked of in that 
ridiculous, stupid way. Of course, 
since then I’ve seen more of the 
world, and though I still think him 
a pleasant person, it’s a different 
thing, as I have more experience of 
society.’ 

Henry, who had taken up the 
Observer, and pretended to be read- 
ing, felt Kate’s defence to be rather 
illogical. Besides, though he dis- 
liked argument with Julian, there 
was something cowardly in not 
sticking up for his friend; so he 
laid down the paper, and said, 

‘If wearing a seedy coat and a 
shocking bad hat makes a man a 
cad, Marston is one, no doubt. So 
would you be, Julian, if you’d been 
two years without a supply from 
Poole’s, and Lincoln, and Bennett. 
But he has the true heart and mind 
of a gentleman, and he is a right 
good fellow into the bargain, let him 
wear what clothes he will.’ 

‘Oh! I’ve no doubt of it,’ said 
Julian, examining his nails care- 
fully, as he spoke ; ‘ only heart and 
mind have so little to do in society, 
you know. The outside crust— 
manner, and tact, not only a decent 
coat—are what one goes by.’ 

‘I hope he will shave his beard 
before Tuesday evening,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret, shaking her head, ‘ be- 
cause I should wish him, poor young 
man, in his altered circumstances, 
to make a favourable impression ; 
and beards have certainly gone 
out, 

Downstairs, in the gloomy dining- 
room, Rupert was saying, as he 
syed his sister keenly, 

‘I hope you don’t see much of 
that fellow? It would be enough 
to make me take you away from 
this house, at all hazards, if I 
thought ; 

She put her hand on his arm : 

* You need have no fear. I know 
now, Rupert, how right you were 

long ago. My eyes are no longer 
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blinded about him. If he was the 
only man left on earth I wouldn’t 
marry him, dear. I dislike him 
far more—far more than you do.’ 

He looked at her for a moment 
in surprise. He was in no humour 
to question her further on the sub- 
ject ; he believed her, and that was 
enough. 

‘Henry Pomfret is a very dif- 
ferent fellow,’ he said. ‘Do you 
know, Olivia, when I met him in 
Jamaica, I thought he was just the 
sort of man I should like you to 
marry? If you and he had made 
acquaintance when he first returned, 
as I hoped however, I dare say 
it wouldn’t have answered.’ 

‘Certainly not; we are quite un- 
suited, as you will understand when 
you see Lady Helena.’ 

‘I hope Mary Pomfret is not 
improved like Kate, eh ?’ he asked, 
after a moment ortwo. ‘Ifso, ’m 
afraid I can’t admire her, Olivia. 
Kate has lost all her youth,—grown 
so hard and square, and stodgy. 
She used to be a nice simple girl 
enough, and now she seems one of 
your regular fashionable young 
ladies.’ 

‘ You will not find Mary the least 
like Kate,’ was all Olivia’s reply. 

Then she stooped down to poke 
the fire, and while so engaged, she 
said rapidly, 

‘I want to ask you a question, 
Rupert. Have you heard lately 
from Mr. Thompson? I know he 
wrote twice to you. Have you 
heard since P’ 

‘No; I answered his two letters. 
Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because—oh! it is too long a 
story to tell you now; only Aunt 
Clo drove him from the house, and 
now that you are here, you must 
do your best, Rupert, to try and find 
him. You don’t know how much 
I owe to him,—all that he did for 
dear papa before he died; all he 
did for me, afterwards.’ 

‘I certainly hope to find him, 
and thank him, Olivia. He must 
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be a fine fellow. His letters were 
sensible and kind, without any 
humbug of false modesty. And so 
Aunt Clo was rude to him, was she? 
Because he was an artist, I suppose. 
Very likely.’ 

‘Because she thought he was an 
artist. I have learnt quite recently, 
and by accident, this man’s real 
story, Rupert. Shall I tell it you?’ 

And she did tell him, everything 
except what actually touched her- 
self, and which it could do no good 
to talk of now. Indeed, knowing 
the jealous sensitiveness of her 
brother for what regarded her in 
such matters, the cautious, half- 
mistrustful tone of his letters about 
this very man, she felt it would be 
worse than useless to rouse Rupert’s 
possible animosity against him, 
even if her own feclings had not 
been strongly averse to speaking of 
a love proffered and rejected. 

After he was gone, she spun her 
girl’s dream about him and Mary 
more industriously than ever. Ail 
women are given naturally to a 
And in this 
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case everything—except Rupert’s 
present income and position (for 
his prospects seemed famous)— 
smiled on the scheme. He had 
returned ripe for falling in love, 
and with the recollection of the 
bright little school-girl whom he 
had left, as vivid as ever. As to 
Mary, there could be no doubt that, 
in the interval, no other image had 
been found to efface the impression 
of the first man who had flattered 
her by his notice. How eagerly 
~ questioned Olivia that evening 

s the latter sat by the girl’s bed- 
sila. as to all he had said—as to 
the stories of his foreign life which 
he had been teliing them below—as 
to every little particular about him. 
Of course Mary’s anxiety on these 
points was understood to arise from 
her interest in Olivia’s brother, 
as such, and an old friend, to boot. 
The thin veil was never torn aside 
between the two. Yet it is certain 
that Mary would never have plied 
her own sister with so many ques- 
tions about Rupert Marston. 
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NDIAN history is proverbially 
I uninteresting. That it should 
have been found so is due in great 
measure to the mode of treatment 
it has received, but also lies in the 
nature of the subject. The history 
of India in earlier ages is simply a 
tissue of fables. Inthe Mahomedan 
era, when it becomes more au- 
thentic, although the records of the 
native annalists are still overlaid 
with gross exaggerations, which 
latter commentators have never suf- 
ficiently exposed, Indian history is 
merely the history of a succession 
of despots, distinguished, with rare 
exceptions, for nothing but the pos- 
session of misused power. During 
all this time we hear nothing of the 
people; there is no development of 
thought, of liberty, of science, or, 
with the sole exception of architec- 
ture, of art. No degree of genius 
would suffice to invest these bare 
annals with interest. In spite of 
his scholarship and research, and 
the polish of his style, the readers 
of Elphinstone’s history, save those 
who take it up for a special object, 
will probably find its perusal not a 
lighttask. Butwhenwe come to later 
times—so soon as the English ap- 
pear on the scene—the elements of 
real interest are no longer absent. 
The first connection of our country- 
men with India is indeed disfigured 
with much that is ignoble—the 
sordid grovelling spirit of the Com- 
pany, and the corruption and im- 
morality of their servants in India ; 
while chicanery, deceit, servility, 
and childish arrogance, mark the 
conduct of their native allies and 
enemies. Yet there remains the 
great spectacle of the conquest of 
a vast empire by a handful of 
foreigners ; the introduction of 
western complicated modes of ci- 
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vilisation and habits of thought 
among the primitive ideas of the Hin- 
doos, and the simple polity of their 
Mahomedan conquerors; the gradual 
purification of the governing classes ; 
and finally, the coexistence of com- 
plete liberty of the subject with 
virtually despotic power in the go- 
vernment—a political state not 
found in any other time or country. 
These form no unworthy subjects 
for an historian, but they have not 
yet received adequate treatment. 
Mr. Mill’s History of India possesses 
the attraction of admirable style, 
but is notoriously disfigured by his 
extreme prejudice age inst the Com- 
pany; while it w ants the power of 
realising the events and places de- 
scribed, which in writing contem- 
porary history can only be given by 
a personal knowledge of the country 
and people described. Moreover, 
the continuation of Mill’s history, 
by the late Mr. H. H. Wilson, is a 
mere narrative of events in the style 
of the Annual Register. Thornton’s 
history travels over precisely the 
same ground as Mill’s, and, except 
that it eulogises instead of detract- 
-ing from the conduct of his honour- 
able masters, it contains precisely 
the same defects, without a spark 
of the genius which illuminates the 
pages of his predecessor. It con- 
tains little or no information which 
is not to be found in Mill, and in 
fact it is difficult to perceive what 
useful purpose was served by its 
publication. The so-called history 
of the late Mr. Peter Auber, secre- 
tary to the Company, is merely a 
register of the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors, and has long 
been consigned to forgetfulness. 
Murray’s History of India is a mere 
school epitome. Lastly, we have 
Mr. Marshman’s history, lately pub- 
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lished, in which we find the fables 
of the Mahomedan historians repro- 
duced without even a caution as 
to their acceptance, while modern 
events are commented on in a way 
more suitable to the lessons of an 
infant-schoolmaster, than a writer 
of history. This work has indeed, 
we understand, been compiled espe- 
cially as a text book for the alumni 
of the Government schools and uni- 
versities in India. But although 
they will no doubt prove adepts in 
getting up ‘snips’ out of Mr. Marsh- 
man’s book, and quoting at second- 
hand his descriptions of events and 
persons, these lads are far too acute 
to be in the least imposed upon by 
Mr. Marshman’s dicta, unsupported 
by evidence, as to the extreme purity 
of motives and action of the British, 
and the duplicity and baseness of all 
their opponents. Further, it is 
difficult to conceive a worse style of 
teaching history to the natives of 
India, who are only too ready to 
accept statements without proof— 
in whom the power of memory far 
exceeds the critical faculty—than 
that adopted by Mr. Marshman; 
throughout whose book we find the 
inferences given without any state- 
ment of the facts on which they are 
based. Generals display ‘ consum- 
mate bravery,’ and ministers ‘ con- 
summate skill ;’ but the particulars 
on which these judgments are based 
are not laid before us. We are re- 
quired to accept the judgments on 
Mr. Marshman’s authority ; but it 
is apparent that Mr. Marshman has 
himself no distinct conception of the 
events in question. Further, all 
the historians we have named fail 
in not possessing any adequate 
knowledge of the ordinary condi- 
tions of warfare. The history of 
the English, as wellas of the Maho- 
medans, in India is essentially a 
history of military events, which 
can only be properly dealt with by 
one who understands the conditions 
which govern all military opera- 
tions, in whatever country under- 
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taken. In this respect all his pre- 
decessors have not even mastered 
the first elements of their art, but 
Mr. Marshman is a greater offender 
than any, in his incomplete and in- 
accurate rendering of the realities 
of war. Armies 100,c00 strong 
march across the Himalaya from 
India to China—a feat quite impos- 
sible, even in the present day, for 
the one hundredth part of such a 
body to do. The plains of India are 
represented as being alternately 
ravaged by fire and sword, and 
supporting armies of a hundred 
thousand horse, and double that 
number of foot; and these armies— 
although quite undisciplined—en- 
gage with desperate valour from 
sunrise to sundown. The smallest 
consideration would suffice to show 
that such destruction was never 
inflicted; that such armies never 
existed ; and that such battles were 
never fought. And when modern 
wars and minor events are dealt 
with, the book is equally faulty. A 
fort is described as exhausting the 
resources of science and art in its 
construction, which in fact consisted 
of the simplest bastion trace, and 
concerning which we are told, almost 
in the same page, that an earthen 
road had been left across the wet 
ditch, by means of which, as it 
happened, a handful of Europeans 
obtained access to the place and 
carried it without excessive loss. 
So much for facts. As for inference, 
we are told that one general incau- 
tiously halted on the north bank of 
the river, and of another officer that 
he stupidly followed the pickets 
with the main body of his troops; 
but why stopping on the north bank 
in the one case should involve want 
of caution, or following the pickets 
in the other, the reader is not in- 
formed, and it is pretty evident the 
writer is himself no wiser; haziness 
in these cases is usually a cloak for 
ignorance. But the lads of the 
Calcutta University will learn ex- 
tracts of this kind by heart glibly 
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enough, and much will they benefit 
by them. 

A history of British India, worthy 
of the subject, has therefore still to 
be written. But as tending to 
create an interest in the subject, a 
series of biographical sketches of 
distinguished Indian officers, such 
as are contained in the volumes 
lately published by Mr. Kaye, should 
be a really useful contribution to 
Anglo-Indian literature. Mr. Kaye 
brings to his subject considerable 
knowledge of the times and a con- 
scientious desire of accuracy, and it 
is, therefore, the more to be re- 
gretted that his work should be 
disfigured by the affected manner- 
isms of style which meet the reader 
atevery page. If one of Mr. Kaye’s 
heroes is attacked with fever, he is 
said to be ‘sore stricken.’ If two 
hard-headed middle-aged Scotch- 
men meet for a friendly chat, they 
take ‘ sweet counsel’ together. The 
two volumes are thickly inter- 
spersed with notes referring to 
‘dear’ or ‘very dear’ friends of the 
author. Now, for a man to say that 
he is thus exceptionally well off for 
friends, is of course as much as to 
say that he himself possesses the 
needful qualities for attaching others 
to him; but advertisements of this 
kind may advantageously be omitted 
from the next edition, as may a 
good many of the references to the 
author’s own opinions scattered 
throughout the book. Mr. Kaye 
tells us in the preface, indeed, that 
he has written the book in no small 
measure because he wishes that 
others should go forth from their 
English homes on the same mission, 
and with the same aspirations as 
the subjects of these memoirs ; and, 
summing up Lord Cornwallis’s first 
administration of India, he observes 
that ‘it is searcely too much, indeed, 
to say that but for the chastening 
influences of Cornwallis’s good seven 
years’ work, it would not have been 
my privilege to write the stories of 
such lives as are included in these 
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volumes.’ The smallest sense of 
humour would have preserved the 
author from this depth of bathos. 
Perhaps the most curious thing 
about the book is the use to which 
Providence is put. In the first 
place, an interposition of Providence, 
we are informed, was necessary to 
enable Mr. Kaye to undertake the 
book, and the same power is actively 
engaged in assisting his heroes 
throughout the two volumes. Sir 
John Malcolm is the first recipient 
of providential goodness. We give 
the extract entire (p. 134, vol.i.): 


‘TI have said that it was John Malcolm’s 
great ambition to obtain an appointment in 
the political department. After a while he 
thought that he saw an opening. A subor- 
dinate post was vacant; he applied for it, 
and was just half an hour too late. It had 
been bestowed upon another young officer. 
His disappointment and vexation were 
great. He went back to his tent, flung 
himself down on his couch, and gave way 
to a flood of tears. But he lived, as many 
a man before and since has lived, to see in 
his first crushing miscarriage the crowning 
mercy of his life. The officer who carried 
off the prize so coveted by John Malcolm 
went straight to his death. On his first 
appearance at the native court, at which he 
was appointed an assistant to the resident, 
he was murdered. This made a deep im- 
pression at the time on Maleolm’s mind, and 
was ever afterwards gratefully remembered. 
He often spoke of it in later days as an 
illustration of the little that man knows of 
what is really for his good, and he taught 
others, as he himself had learnt, never to 
repine at the accidents and mischances of 
life, but to see in all the hand of an all- 
merciful Providence working benignly for 
our good. 

The hero Malcolm, therefore, ac- 
cording to his biographer, ap- 
pears to have behaved like a big 
baby; but, passing that by, may 
we ask, how about the murdered 
man? Was an all-merciful Pro- 
vidence working benignly for his 
good ? But, according to Mr. 
Kaye, Providence never comes into 
operation except to bring something 
good for one of his heroes, and it 
was Providence which sent Sir 
Henry Lawrence to Lucknow, and 
Brigadier Nicholson to Delhi to 
STZ 
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save India; from which we are to 
infer that some other authority ap- 
pointed the other brigadiers, who 
are said not to have performed their 
duties properly. If a man returns 
to India a second time, instead of 
retiring from the service, to fall on 
arrival there into a fat appointment, 
itisanall-merciful Providence which 
guides his footsteps; and so through- 
out the book. If Mr. Kaye were to 
state his belief that events do not 
arise as a consequence from ordinary 
causes, but that a higher Power in- 
terferes in, and controls every action 
of mankind, his belief would be in- 
telligible ; but to assert as he does 
by inference, that Providence is 
usually passive, and only occasion- 
ally exerts its influence ; to main- 
tain the theory, if such it can be 
called, which offers no explanation 
for the storm or earthquake which 
destroys a multitude, but ascribes 
the escape of one or two persons 
from the catastrophe to a benevolent 
interposition ; which is silent as to 
the origin of the mutiny, but thanks 
Providence because half a dozen 
men retained their wits during the 
general convulsion ; this theory ob- 
viously renders Providence ridicu- 
lous, or at best estimates it merely 
as an inferior agency, only occa- 
sionally prevailing against the 
power of evil. Of course Mr. Kaye 
does not intend to advance any 
opinion so absurd; but, without 
thinking seriously on the subject, 
has taken up the cant expressions of 
an excellent, but somewhat feeble- 
minded class of persons, who would 
not venture to write you that they 
intend making a journey to-morrow, 
without adding the letters D.V., lest 
they should draw down on them- 
selves some accident by the way 
but would think you impious w ere 
you to say that, Deo volente, you in- 
tended to take a second helping of 
pudding. 

The above remarks have, how- 
ever, mainly reference to Mr. Kaye’s 
faults of style. A more serious ob- 
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jection is to be found in the dis- 
torted view of facts which pervades 
the whole book. Not that this dis- 
tortion is the least intentional, for 
the statements and original quota- 
tions which he gives render the 
distortion apparent. Common-place 
actions are described, which Mr, 
Kaye considers to be of vast impor- 
tance; ordinary men are portrayed 
whom Mr. Kaye dubs heroes. This 
false key-note is struck in the pre- 
face, where Mr. Kaye speaks of the 
‘heroic’ deaths of Todd and Law- 
rence, Neill and Nicholson. Now 
Major D’Arcy Todd was killed by 
a round shot while on duty as an 
artillery officer at the battle of Fe- 
rozshuhr, and his death was, there- 
fore, heroic exactly to the same ex- 
tentas that of every other soldier who 
had ever been killed in his proper 
place on the field of battle. In fact, 
if the epithet heroic is here appli- 
cable, there is no alternative to a 
soldier between heroism and rank 
cowardice. The late Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Neill was killed while sitting on 
his horse in the streets of Lucknow, 
through which he was making his 
way to the residency, as an officer 
of the British force which, in dis- 
order and confusion, was running 
the gauntlet of a fire from walls 
and houses it was unable effectually 
to reply to. It was quite impos- 
sible for him to have been anywhere 
than where he was, and he was ex- 
posed to neither more nor less dan- 
ger than every other member of the 
force. The loss on this occasion 
was severe, being nearly seven hun- 
dred ‘providentially’ killed and 
wounded, out of a total force en- 
gaged of a little over two thousand; 
but we can assure Mr. Kaye that 
many of the survivors are of opinion 
that the operations on that day 
were conducted with neither re- 
markable skill nor heroism. Then, 
as regards Sir Henry Lawrence, far 
be it from our wish to say aught 
which might even seem to dispa- 
rage one of the greatest and best 
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men the Indian service has ever 
produced ; but truth compels us 
to observe that it was his life 
that was heroic; his death was 
as much an accident as that of every 
other casualty which occurred du- 
ring the defence of Lucknow, when 
not only men, but women and chil- 
dren also, were killed, sitting in 
their quarters, by stray shots. And 
so with regard to all the other cases 
cited in these volumes. With the 
sole exception of poor Conolly, 
death came in the way of duty, as 
it has come to thousands of others. 
The fact is that a captain runs no 
greater risks in battle than a corpo- 
ral, while he is better paid and more 
likely to be rewarded ; and the men 
whose memoirs are given here were 
conspicuous above other men, so far 
as they were conspicuous, in their 
lives, and not in their deaths. Mr. 
Kaye has in short lost sight of the 
obvious truth, that death becomes 
less heroic just in proportion as 
danger increases. On an occasion 


like the mutiny, when the: English 
were driven at bay, and the chance 
of ultimate escape was small, there 
was less merit in risking one’s life 


than on ordinary occasions. No 
one considers the stag an heroic 
beast, because at the last it turns 
upon its pursuers. 

Another point in which Mr. Kaye 
appears to us to commit uninten- 
tional exaggeration, is in the 
strained sense of duty with which 
he represents several of the subjects 
of these memoirs to be actuated. In 
the case of Lord Cornwallis he has 
certainly the warrant for this view 
of the noble lord’s own writings ; 
but although no doubt Lord Corn- 
wallis was himself quite in earnest 
in his professions of desire to be re- 
lieved from office, and his unwilling- 
ness to undertake new engagements, 
we suspect that even he enjoyed 
official life more than he himself 
supposed. He had perhaps fewer 
ties to keep him in England than 
most highly placed men of his 
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time ; for a large part of his life had 
been spent abroad, his wife was 
dead, and his talents were not of a 
kind to have made much display in 
parliament. And it is difficult to 
conceive that such a man, accus- 
tomed from an early age to exer- 
cise important functions, and con- 
scious of the possession of solid if 
not brilliant parts, would have been 
easily satisfied to settle down as a 
mere country nobleman. It is true 
that he had to leave his children be- 
hind him, but in this respect he was 
no worse off than every other In- 
dian official; nor can we detect in 
his regrets at exile anything more 
than the ordinary grumbling of the 
majority of Anglo-Indian public 
servants, who nevertheless are often 
perfectly miserable and dissatisfied 
when they retire from the service, 
and would be only too glad to be 
allowed to return again to India. 
In Mr. Kaye’s appreciation of 
Lord Cornwallis’ high qualities, we 
think every man who reads this 
memoir of him, or still better the 
Cornwallis Correspondence so ad- 
mirably edited by Mr. Ross, will 
heartily join. It has always ap- 
peared to us, indeed, that the im- 
portance of his administration, and 
his abilities as a governor, have not 
usually had sufficient justice done 
them. His neme has been gene- 
rally associate:. with the premature 
and imperfect introduction of the 
perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue, made in the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal during his go- 
vernment. But it is easy to be 
wise after the event; and al- 
though the defects of that measure 
may be now apparent, its success 
should rather be judged by com- 
paring the system established by 
him, with the loose and faulty 
methods of dealing with the land 
revenue which previously obtained. 
But the revenue settlement, though 
a great measure, was of minor im- 
portance in comparison with the 
great reforms he introduced into 
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the public service, in which he 
found corruption and left integrity 

while it was he who first raised 
the British Government to be the 
paramount power in India; a work 
finally completed by Lord Wellesley 
in 1804, but which may be deemed 
to have been set on foot seven years 
before, when Lord Cornwallis ex- 
torted peace and a large cession of 
territory from Tippoo, under the 
walls of Seringapatam. 

In Lord Cornwallis the possession 
of common sense in perfection, com- 
bined with a strong will, almost 
constituted him a man of genius. 
Mr. Kaye, however, is not satisfied 
with enlarging on these high quali- 
ties, and his pure character, but 
must needs have it supposed that 
he was a philanthropist of strong 
feelings, and seeks to establish his 
opinion by the following anecdote. 
Anofficer was tried by court-martial, 
and acquitted, for beating a native 
to whom he owed money and who 
wanted payment, whereon Lord 
Cornwallis censured the court for 
giving a finding contrary to evi- 
dence, ‘and told the culprit that if 
he should persevere in the shameful 
practice of beating his creditors 
instead of paying them, he should 
not on a future occasion escape 
the punishment that such conduct 
deserves.’ ‘ Cruelty,’ says Mr. 
Kaye, ‘ whether acti.e or passive, 
evincing itself in biutal outrages, 
or in negligence scarcely less br utal, 
filled him with measureless indig- 
nation.’ Passive cruelty which 
evinced itself by a brutal outrage 
was probably not often witnessed 
by Lord Cornwallis or any one 
else ; but most people will, we 
apprehend, be of opinion that the 
indignation expressed on this occa- 
sion was of an exceedingly mea- 
sured description. Lord Cornwallis 
was the last man to feel measureless 
emotion of any kind. 


Sir John Malcolm, 


another of 
the men dealt with in these vo- 
lumes, is constantly impelled by a 
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sense of duty to ask for promotion ; 
while Lord Metcalfe is represented 
as refusing to resign appointments 
from the same high motive. Now 
this theory about the call of duty 
appears to i altogether toostrained., 
Cases occur here and there, no 
doubt, at certain critical periods, 
when particular men are required 
for particular posts. But as a 
general rule, appointments in all 
the departments of the state are 
filled up, not so much with a view 
to securing certain men for certain 
places, as for providing for men 
adequate rewards, for past services 
and recognition of supposed claims. 
The old proverb that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it, is fully applicable to the 
public service in India as well as 
at home; and it is well to protest 
against the cant too often expressed, 
about the heroism of men staying at 
their post in sickness, when in fact 
the guiding motive is simply love of 
office, and the work would be better 
done by some one else. 

The worst memoir in the book, 
with one exception, is, in our opi- 
nion, that of Sir John Malcolm. Not 
that it is wanting in interest, or 
that the subject was unworthy of 
being written about, for his services 
were varied and important, and the 
facts relating to him appear to be 
generally given with scrupulous 
accuracy. But Mr. Kaye endea- 
vours—quite unconsciously, we be- 
lieve—to distort the picture, by 
representing Malcolm as a man 
always sighing for repose or op- 
pressed with domestic care; whereas 
it is plain from the memoir that he 
was actually a bustling, pushing, 
and vain person; never happy except 
when employed; with a very good 
opinion of his own claims and 
merits ; and no false delicacy about 
bringing them to notice. But it is 
necessary, in Mr, Kaye’s view, to 
put the story into the conventional 
form in which all the memoirs are 
set, and so we have a vein of cant 
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running through the tale, in ludi- 
crous contrast with the characteris- 
tics of the man himself. From the 
first, Malcolm seems to have laid 
himself out steadily, like many of 
his countrymen before him, to ask 
for everything that was to be had, 
and was at last rewarded by getting 
a staff appointment—or, as stated in 
Mr. Kaye’s peculiar phraseology, 
‘in God’s time, however, that which 
he sought came, and John Malcolm 
received his first appointment ’—as 
Persian interpreter to a detachment 
serving with the Nizam, and from 
this time his rise was steady. We 
next find him employed as aide-de- 
camp to Sir Alured Clarke, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madrasarmy, 
whom he had met while on sick 
leave in England. After a short 
service on the staff he was trans- 
ferred to the political department, 
as assistant to the resident at Hy- 
derabad, in which department his 
subsequent service was passed. 
During the final war with Tippoo, 
Malcolm was attached to the Hy- 
derabad contingent, and at Seringa- 
patam became acquainted with the 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel 
Wellesley. The two became very 
good friends, and the duke ever 
afterwards displayed a frank cor- 
diality for his old Indian comrade, 
which extended to the length of 
administering two judicious and 
somewhat contemptuous snubs later 
in life, when Malcolm was asking 
for more than the duke thought 
him entitled to, which snubs are 
here printed in full as if they were 
highly creditable to Malcolm. But 
Mr. Kaye appears to exaggerate 
the nature of the connection be- 
tween them when he says, in his 
atfected way, that ‘the friendship 
which then commenced ... . en- 
dured, without intermission, until, 
nearly thirty-five years afterwards, 
the Duke of Wellington mourned, 
with all the tenderness of his heart, 
the death of his old comrade Ge- 
neral Sir John Malcolm.’ Except 
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that Mr. Kaye is not to be sus- 
pected of any approach to humour, 
we should suppose the passage here 
given in italics to have been written 
ironically, 

From this time Malcolm’s rise 
was rapid. Lord Wellesley took a 
fancy to him, and he and his suc- 
cessors employed him on several 
negotiations with native states, and 
in two missions to Persia. These 
last were chiefly memorable for 
the lavish expenditure incurred ; but 
Malcolm was well suited for diplo- 
matic work, and the work suited 
him. There was on these occasions 
a good deal of show and glitter, 
and not much to do, while the 
leisure afforded gave him the op- 
portunity to collect the informa- 
tion afterwards embodied in his 
History of Persia. Mr. Kaye, how- 
ever, is not satisfied with depicting 
what actually occurred; he must 
needs talk about the time passed at 
Bombay, after Malcolm’s return 
from Persia, as ‘a brief season of 
repose; the fact being that the 
whole time spent there, including 
the voyage both ways, had been a 
season of perfect leisure. But this 
is in the key of bathos to which the 
whole story is tuned. Malcolm is in 
doubt whether a treaty made by 
him with Scindiah will be approved 
by the governor-general; he has 
a slight attack of liver; and he had 
heard of his father’s death in Eng- 
land, an old man whom he had 
hardly seen for twenty years; 
whereon we are told that ‘ this was 
emphatically Malcolm’s gurdee-ka- 
wukht, or trouble-time, for he had 
still a depressing malady to cope 
with, and the burden of his sorrow 
was very heavy to bear.’ And the 
question whether the fort of Gwalior 
should be retained or restored to 
Scindiah having come before the 
Indian Government, we are told 
that ‘these official distresses were 
soon blended with new official 
anxieties.’ Not however that Mal- 
colm was really at all the poor 
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creature Mr. Kaye would make him 
out to be. On the other hand, he 
does not appear to understand how 
much more vanity seemed to operate 
than a sense of duty in urging Mal- 
colm on. Thus he quotes, with 


apparent approval, a letter of Mal- 
colm’s, saying— 


I have been rewarded, I admit, by dis- 
tinction in the service; but if a man is 
wished to go on, further stimulus must be 
found. . . . Ihave determined, on the most 
serious reflection, to retire, and avoid all 
public employment, unless a period arrives 
in which I can be certain that my services 
will be justly appreciated and rewarded. 
And if it is conceived that any ability, 


usefully directed to the promotion of the 
public interests, I must be stimulated to ex- 


ertion by a fair prospect of just and honour- 
able encouragement. 


This characteristic extract is ac- 
companied by the following beau- 
tiful sentiment of the biographer: 
‘ But never was the great truth that 
man proposes and God disposes, 
more emphatically inscribed on any 
man’s life than on the life of John 
Malcolm.’ Malcolm did not retire, 
but returned to his appointment 
as Commissioner of Mysore, and 
shortly afterwards married a colo- 
nel’s daughter at Bangalore. But 
strangely enough, although ‘ this 
union was productive of much hap- 
piness to both, nothing could ever 
relax John Malcolm’s zealous ac- 
tivity in the public service;’ it 
being usual, as every one knows, 
for a man to give up public em- 
ployment on being happily married. 
But yet more crosses were strewn 
in his path. On his second mission 
to Persia, the shah at first refused 
to receive him, whereat ‘ Malcolm 
...Chafed sorely, and was by no 
means inclined to brook the insult. 
His vexation was the more into- 
lerable,’ &c. Nevertheless, ‘he had 
a genial temper, and he generally 


took a cheerful view of the pro-- 


spect before him.’ . . But— 


it was indeed a very trying period of his 
newly born domestic life; for Malcolm, 
with those mingled sensations of anxiety 
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and delight which are common to our civi- 
lised humanity, was anticipating, in this 
particular epoch, the birth of his first child, 
‘Good God,’ he said, in one of his letters, 
‘what a state of torturing suspense I am 
in! But I trust I shall soon be relieved 
from all my fears, and then my joys will 
be excessive. And relief was coming to 
him, even at that time, more nearly than 
he thought. 


From which it will be seen that 
Malcolm could write twaddle as well 
as Mr. Kaye. 

But to continue with Malcolm’s 
trials. ‘On the 26th of October, 
Malcolm embarked for Bombay. 
The voyage was rendered tedious, 
and to Malcolm very trying, by 
baffling winds off Ceylon.’ Why 
baffling winds, at a season when 
they are to be expected, should have 
been peculiarly trying to a man who, 
we are told, had a peculiarly lively 
temper and buoyant spirits, with 
a great fondness for literary pur- 
suits, we are not informed. How- 
ever, after being engaged in an 
abortive mission to Persia, he sailed 
to England with his family, ‘full of 
the delightful hope of soon seeing 
his wife and children in his mother’s 
arms; but news of her death met 
him at St. Helena, and the blow fell 
heavily upon him.’ Now, that Mal- 
colm felt regret at his mother’s death 
we readily believe ; but considering 
that he was at this time a man of 
forty-three, that he had left Eng- 
land a boy of fourteen, since when, 
with the exception of one brief visit 
to England, he had lived entirely 
apart, and in a different sphere of 
life from that in which his family 
was placed, we think it most im- 
probable that this blow fell with 
exceptional weight in his case; and 
we may remark, with respect to 
his desire to place his wife in the 
arms of his mother, that Malcolm, 
on arriving in England, deposited 
his family near London, and pro- 
ceeded to his home in Scotland 
alone. 

Returning to India in 1817, Mal- 
colm is just in time to take a share 
in the great Mahratta war, and 








nd 


fal- 
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commands a division at the battle 
of Mehidpore, where he loses his 
head in the excitement, and of 
which he writes a somewhat vain- 
glorious account home, winding up 
his letter, however, with the con- 
ventional observation, ‘I have no 
taste for grandeur, and I affect 
none. On the conclusion of the 
war, which led to the cession of a 
large part of Central India to the 
British, he was nominated commis- 
sioner—or virtual governor—of the 
conquered territory, in which capa- 
city we are told he ‘worked on 
bravely, and energetically, and with 
his whole heart; loving his work, 
and yet not without certain prompt- 
ings of ambition.’ We confess our 
inability to perceive wherein lies 
the bravery of a man doing his duty 
properly, when he has good health, 
a large salary, and conspicuous 
official position. 

His non-promotion to the govern- 
ment of Bombay, which was be- 
stowed on the late Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, was considered a heavy 
‘blow,’ and ‘he had scarcely re- 
covered from this when another fell 
upon him... When the post (go- 
vernment of Madras) fell vacant, 
his old friend, Sir Thomas Munro, 
was nominated governor of that 
presidency. It was not strange that 
this disquieted him greatly,’ but 
although ‘it must have been a 
heavy blow to one of Malcolm’s 
aspiring nature, he bore it with 
characteristic manliness... So we 
soon find him writing again in the 
old strain of cheerfulness, thankful 
for the many blessings he enjoyed. 
“ Let us learn,” he wrote to his wife, 
“in the first place, to be thankful 
for the extraordinary good fortune 
we enjoy. Let us habituate ourselves 
to look down as well as to look up; 
and then we shall escape many a 
torturing reflection.”’ Malcolm is 
not the first man who has found 
satisfaction in the misfortunes of 
others. 

Our readers will be able to judge 
om the foregoing extracts how far 
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Mr. Kaye’s judgment qualifies him 
for writing biography. He tells us 
that he expects his heroes to behave 
like a parcel of children on every 
emergency ; and if, contrary to ex- 
pectation, they show themselves 
possessed of the qualities of ordinary 
manhood, he breaks out into these 
ridiculous shrieks of admiration. 

Eventually, after repeated solici- 
tations, Malcolm obtains the go- 
vernment of Bombay; but his tenure 
of the office was rendered eventful 
only by an unseemly squabble with 
the judges of the High Court. We 
will conclude our account with one 
characteristic extract from a letter 
written during this period : 

I give a grand dinner and a dance to 
from eighty to one hundred every month, 
and a dinner occasionally to a big-wig going 
to England. My other dinners are to my 
own family. A governor, particularly here, 
ean have no invited parties of persons 
whom he likes, for such would be deemed 
favourites. My equipments are as good as 
my station. I have three elegant carriages, 
and three pairs of Arabian horses. I have 
four or five good riding-horses. 


Such was the life of the canny, 
pushing Scotchman, whom Mr. 
Kaye holds up to admiration as a 
hero. The fact seems to be that 
both in his case and that of Lord 
Metcalfe, of whom also a memoir 
is given, the circumstances more 
than anything remarkable in their 
characters, lead to distinction. 
Those were days when the sud- 
den expansion of British territory 
in India occasioned a demand for 
administrative officers, which the 
small and hitherto badly trained 
civil service was ill fitted to supply. 
Metcalfe had the good luck to be a 
director’s son, and to come early 
under Lord Wellesley’s notice, and 
his foot once placed on the ladder 
of promotion, his subsequent rise 
was assured. To all the appoint- 
ments filled by him, he brought 
sterling good sense, conciliatory 
manners, and an unblemished pub- 
lic character. But he was wholly 
devoid of the creative power re- 
quired in a really great governor ; 
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his share in the administration of 
India is marked by no feature of 
interest ; and the minutes he wrote, 
though well adapted for the current 
business of the day, are not worth 
preserving. Mr. Kaye, indeed, 
speaksof them in terms of high com- 
mendation, and has published a 
volume of them separately. But 
the official style of Indian minute- 
writing, in which no doubt Lord 
Metcalfe was an adept, is easily ac- 
quired; and a great deal of his 
writings, especially his minutes on 
military or financial subjects, have 
always appeared to us feeble and 
short-sighted. 

We have not space to follow in 
detail the remaining memoirs. Todd 
seems to owe his place in the list 
to his personal intimacy with the 
author. The memoir of Burnes 
will be interesting to many, as giv- 
ing the first accessible account of a 
man who made some noise in his 
day; but, as usual, Mr. Kaye is not 
satisfied with portraying the man 
as he really was, clearly enough de- 
picted by his own letters, but must 
needs represent him as an ill used, 
unappreciated man, because not 
placed in charge of the embassy to 
Caubul when we occupied that 
country in 1838. His only claims 
to such a high post, however, were 
his knowledge of the language and 
previous travels in Central Asia. 
His letters confirm the impression 
generally held at the time, that he 
was deficient in judgment; and 
considering his age and previous 
service, he seems to have been quite 
sufficiently well placed in the posi- 
tion assigned him, of assistant to 
the envoy, on a salary of more than 
4,000l. a year. Not that the envoy 
himself was a much happier selec- 
tion. Sir W. Macnaghten appears 
to have been fussy and conse- 
quential, and to have been wholly 
wanting in appreciation of the 
Affghan character. But it is a 
common mistake in India to sup- 
pose that a good linguist must 
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needs make a good diplomatic offi- 
cer. A knowledge of languages is 
one essential qualification, but only 
one. 

The memoir of Captain Conolly 
is singularly confused. It entirely 
fails to explain the conditions under 
which he was sent to Bokhara; how 
far he was accredited to the khan 
of that place, and what was the 
exact nature of his instructions; 
nor is the cause explained of the 
change in the khan’s demeanour; 
the contrast between his courteous 
reception of Burnes, and his brutal 
treatment of Conolly. And although 
Stoddard’s misfortunes are detailed 
from the time Conolly becomes his 
fellow prisoner, his previous adven- 
tures are quite unexplained, who he 
was, and how he came to Bokhara. 
This is the more provoking, since 
no one is better informed than Mr. 
Kaye on all points relating to the 
period in question. 

The memoir of Sir Henry Law- 
rence is valuable as containing the 
first published account of a man 
held in remarkable esteem by all 
who knew him, and regarding the 
particulars of whose early days 
great interest was felt by those, who 
had come to know him only after 
he had attained to eminence. But 
Mr. Kaye, in his anxiety to make 
out Sir Henry Lawrence a pious 
man, which in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term he certainly was 
not, at any rate for the greater part 
of his life, has, we think, hardly 
done justice to the greatness of his 
character; nor laid adequate stress 
on that mixture of intellectual 
energy, and nobility and largeness 
of mind, combined with delicate 
consideration and sympathy for 
others, which produced that enthu- 
siastic affection entertained for him 
by all with whom he came in con- 
tact. A much happier portrait will 
be found in a letter from Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes, quoted in full in the 
memoir of Nicholson, in which a few 
brief sentences portray that noble 
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character with a felicity which all 
who had the happiness of knowing 
him will at once recognise. In the 
forthcoming life of Lawrence by the 
latter gallant officer, we may ex- 
pect to see a book worthy of the 
subject. 

The memoir of Nicholson is per- 
haps the most interesting in the 
book ; he was a subject to which it 
would be difficult not to do justice, 
and the story is chiefly told in let- 
ters from and to Nicholson, among 
which are some admirable ones 
from Sir H. Edwardes, a pleasing 
relief from the style in which the 
book is written, and the stilted, 
artificial composition of Malcolm’s 
letters. 

We said that the life of Sir John 
Malcolm was the worst but one. 
The worst of all is the memoir 
of General Neill. This officer, 
who belonged to the Madras army, 
led a most uneventful life until, 
after thirty years’ service, the out- 
break of the Indian mutiny af- 


forded him an opportunity for dis- 
tinction. If Mr, Kaye had confined 
himself to illustrating this last 
period of Neill’s career, no objec- 


tion could have been taken. But 
Mr. Kaye is not satisfied to do this, 
and the most ordinary details of 
regimental life are swelled out from 
the resources of the writer’s inter- 
nal consciousness, in order to con- 
vert a most common-place life into 
his own conception of a hero’s. In 
the first place, we are told that the 
late General Neill was ‘ one who so 
loved that [the soldier’s] profession, 
that he suffered no allurements to 
detach him from it,’ and Mr. Kaye 
evidently regards this determina- 
tion as very commendable. But if 
it were so, then all the other subjects 
of his memoirs, Malcolm, Pottinger, 
Todd, Lawrence, and Nicholson, 
stand condemned, for they all em- 
braced the earliest opportunity for 
leaving regimental duty, and adopt- 
ing some more interesting pursuit. 
And, in truth, the details of garri- 
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son life, especially in India, are so 
uninteresting and monotonous, and 
the ablest officer is perforce so much 
the mere creature of routine and 
regulation, that a man must be 
strangely wanting in capacity or 
energy, who would voluntarily elect 
such a life for a permanence, more 
particularly since the whole busi- 
ness of regimental life can be mas- 
tered in a few years, after which 
the whole affair is merely a repe- 
tition of a lesson already learnt. 
There is, however, no evidence to 
show that Neill was even so much 
as offered an opportunity of refus- 
ing civil employ; while we observe 
that, by his biographer’s own show- 
ing, he readily accepted the first 
staff appointment offered him, But 
whatever subject Mr. Kaye has in 
hand, that for the time is the most 
important. When he is writing the 
life of a political officer, we are 
called on to admire the aspira- 
tions which regimental life did not 
satisfy ; when he holds a brief for 
the regimental officer, pure soldier- 
ing in peace time is pronounced the 
noblest career. 

The memoir of Neill is written 
throughout in the same key of 
magniloquent bathos with the rest. 
We are told that ‘the zeal and 
ability he [Neill] displayed soon 
recommended him for employment 
on the regimental staff, and he was 
appointed quartermaster ;’ omitting 
the fact that the selection for this 
post is limited to the few subalterns 
(sometimes only one) of the regi- 
ment who have passed the qualify- 
ing examination in the native lan- 
guage, and that the appointment is 
purely a matter of examination, and 
not of zeal or efficiency. 

Appointed adjutant, Neill is next 
described as having taken that care 
for the interests and discipline of 
the men of his regiment which 
should have been exhibited by the 
colonel and officers collectively, the 
credit being thus appropriated to 
him without a tittle of evidence. 
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‘Whilst still in the zealous perfor- 
mance of these duties, sustained 
and cheered by the thought of the 
good he was doing, Adjutant Neill 
took to himself a wife ;’ from which 
we may infer that he required sus- 
tenance of this kind to enable him 
to undergo the ordeal. ‘ From that 
time forth . . . he had not a thought 
which was not in some way asso- 
ciated with his “dearest Isy.”’ 
There is nothing in these memoirs 
to show that General Neill’s do- 
mestic relations were of an excep- 
tional character; certainly the pre- 
sumption is strongly against the 
supposition that he was so weak as 
to consult his wife about his orderly- 
room duties, or that the two things 
were always mixed up in his 
thoughts. But Mr. Kaye wants to 
paint a hero who is also a religious 
and domestic man; hence this bit 
of bunkum, inserted without the 
least regard to appropriateness or 
accuracy. When Neill goes home 
on sick leave, Mr. Kaye is not satis- 
fied with ascribing his illness to a 
sufficient cause—the climate, but 
‘the climate and the work [of a 
regimental adjutant |—for he was 
one who never spared himself— 
were beginning to make themselves 
felt.’ On his appointment to the 
staff during the Burmese war—in 
which capacity, however, Neill ap- 
pears not to have had any oppor- 
tunity of being actually engaged 
before the enemy — Mr. Kaye 
sententiously observes, ‘that war 
nearly cost him his life.” When 
Colonel Neill was at home on sick 
leave ‘ he resided with his wife and 
children in Scotland; sometimes 
paying visits with the former to his 
friends and neighbours ; sometimes 
attending national gatherings ; and, 
when the shooting season com- 
menced, going out with his gun, 
perhaps more for exercise than for 
sport.’ Mr. Kaye has evidently no 
authority for assuming that Neill 
carried about a dummy gun in this 
ridiculous way ; but probably he is 
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anxious lest Neill’s sporting pro- 
clivities should lose him favour in 
certain evangelical quarters, so 
inserts this friendly qualification. 
After eating a family Christmas din- 
ner, Neill—with whom a knowledge 
of grammar, judging fromthe letters 
quoted, was not a strong point— 
writes in his journal: ‘ Can we ever 
expect to meet again on another 
Christmas-day?’ To which Mr. 
Kaye pathetically answers, ‘Never!’ 
When Neill returns to duty by the 
P. and O. steamer, we are told that, 
‘the. voyage to India was not an 
eventful one.’ 

Stuff of this sort is served out as 
biography through two bulky vo- 
lumes. Mr. Kaye’s heroes, by his 
account, are either being ‘ grieved’ 
—or knocked down by ‘ grievous 
blows ’—or ‘sore disappointments ’ 
—behaving, in short, like a parcel 
of spoilt children, if they fail to get 
exactly the amount of promotion or 
reward they consider themselves 
entitled to; or else weak-minded 
fatalists, who regard the casualties 
which get other people out of their 
way as the acts of a benevolent 
Providence, ordered for their espe- 
cial benefit. Even when he has 
something to tell, Mr. Kaye does 
not know how to tell it properly. 
Had he.confined himself to rela- 
ting Neill’s really valuable services 
at the commencement of the mu- 
tiny, his decision in quelling an 
outbreak at Benares, and prompti- 
tude in seizing the fort at Allaha- 
bad, he would have kept himself 
on sound ground. But Mr. Kaye 
demands our admiration for his 
conduct at the railway terminus 
in Calcutta, and when in command 
at Cawnpoor during Havelock’s 
first advance into Oudh; and we 
fail to perceive the marks of 
heroism in putting an unarmed 
station-master under arrest. It was 
a perfectly safe thing for the colo- 
nel of a regiment, with 800 bayonets 
behind him, to bully a civilian, and 
the incident i is more calculated to 
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command admiration in the meri- 
dian of Prussia than in English 
circles. With respect to the pro- 
ceedings at Cawnpoor, where Neill 
made some of the prisoners taken 
in the neighbourhood sweep up and 
even lick the blood in the slaughter- 
house there, there is nothing except 
his unsupported statement to prove 
that the criminals selected had any 
active share in the massacre. So 
far as is known now, they had not ; 
and although terrible examples may 
have been necessary in those days, 
the part taken in them is not a 
thing to be very proud of. We have 
further to add, that during the 
earlier days of the mutiny, it re- 
quired much greater courage to 
restrain our troops from taking in- 
discriminate revenge, than for set- 
ting the lead in the practice. 

And so with regard to the corre- 
spondence which Neill appears to 
have maintained with army head- 
quarters, commenting on the pro- 
ceedings of his immediate superior, 
Havelock. The critical state of the 
times may perhaps have justified 
this exceptional proceeding, which 
was opposed to all maxims usually 
entertained on military discipline 
and etiquette ; but we may perhaps 
hazard an opinion that if Mr. Kaye 
had been writing a memoir of 
Havelock instead of Neill, he would 
have discovered that there is a good 
deal to be said in condemnation of 
the latter’s conduct. 

In conclusion, we have one more 
criticism to offer on these volumes. 
Mr. Kaye is not satisfied with point- 
ing out the, subjects of these me- 
moirs as able and useful public ser- 
vants, as all of them were, and high- 
minded men, as most of them were, 
but he must needs endeavourtomake 
them out to be religious men also, 
with a religion, moreover, of one 
peculiar school. To establish this 
view the facts have to be ludicrously 
distorted. The great and good Sir 
Henry Lawrence was indeed some- 
thing very much higher and better 
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than a religious man, as Mr. Kaye 
seems to understand the term. He 
was never ‘converted’ to that slang 
Christianity which consists in ap- 
plying biblical phraseology to the 
business of daily life, and in appro- 
priating every fortunate occurrence 
to one’s self as a special mark of di- 
vine favour. Nor was he what, in 
ordinary parlance, would be termed 
a pious man, at any rate till within 
the last few years of his life, or one 
who placed much importance on the 
practice of religious exercises. Yet 
no one who knew anything of Henry 
Lawrence, and believes in a future 
judgment hereafter, will entertain 
any doubt of his place. 

But let us see what Mr. Kaye has 
to say about the rest. Malcolm’s 
right to be claimed by Mr. Kaye’s 
school is to be learned from the fol- 
lowing passage (vol. i. p. 175): 

Maleolm was one of those men who 
thoroughly understand and appreciate the 
great doctrine of Compensations. He could 
discern ‘a soul of goodness in things evil ;’ 
and every year taught him to see more and 
more clearly, in the crosses and vexations 
of life, some compensatory benefits, either 
inherent in themselves, or sent simul- 
taneously by a benignant Providence to 
mitigate their severity. The cheerfulness 
for which he was so remarkable was the 
growth of an unfailing sense of gratitude to 
the Almighty. At this particular time he 
had been crossed in the concerns both of his 
public and his private life; but . . . there 
came to him at this time most opportunely 
a shower of those dear home letters. 

This is the only passage touching 
on religion to be found in the me- 
moir, and this, be it observed, is 
Mr. Kaye, not Malcolm. Metcalfe’s 
claim to a niche in the evangelical 
Walhalla is stated as follows (p. 415, 
vol. i.): 

But that which contributed most of all to 
his inward peace of mind, and to the out- 
ward cheerfulness, which was its visible ex- 
pression, was an habitual sense of the good- 
ness of God and an incessant feeling of 
gratitude to the Almighty Giver. He was 
continually rejoicing in the Lord, and lift- 
ing up his heart in praise and thanks- 
giving. ‘If I am really the happy man 
you suppose me to be,’ he wrote to one of 
his most intimate friends at this time, ‘I 
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will tell you, as far as I know myself, the 
secret of my happiness. You will perhaps 
smile—for I am not sure that your mind 
has taken the turn that might induce you 
to sympathise—but be assured that I am in 
earnest. Ilive in a state of fervent and in- 
cessant gratitude to God for the favours and 
mercies which I have experienced through- 
out my life. The feeling is so strong that 
it often overflows in tears.’ 


His friend might well smile, as 
would any one else, acquainted with 
the tone of that portion of society 
in India, in 1824, of which Sir 
Charles Metes ulfe was so distin- 
guished a member, on being told 
that its most striking characteristic 
was the fervour with which, to use 
Mr. Kaye’s expression, it ‘ rejoiced 
in the Lord always, and was glad.’ 
General Neill’s creed is apps arently 
to be gleaned from his conduct in 
the choice of a profession, as de- 
scribed at p. 354, vol. ii., where we 
are told that, « strong in the faith 
that his time would come, he waited 
patiently for his opportunity ; ; and 
it came at last;’ the meaning of 


which we take to be, that Mr. Kaye 


thinks Providence sent the mutiny 
to reward Neill for his faith. It 
has no other meaning. 

So much for the attempt to de- 
scribe all these Indian officers as a 
race of pious Calvinists. It would 
no doubt be a very pretty theory, 
that bravery is always accompanied 
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by strong religious feeling, and that 
all distinguished generals—Condé, 
Marlborough, Frederic, and Napo- 
leon, as wellas Cromwell and Have- 
lock—were inspired by the ‘great 
Puritan spirit,’ if only it were true. 
We have had‘no wish, by these 
remarks, to hurt the feelings of any 
relatives of the honoured persons 
who have been referred to; but 
truth is the first thing to be sought, 
and we believe that they would 
have been themselves the first to 
disclaim pretensions to the charac- 
ter which the tone of cant running 
through these volumes invests them 
with. False hero- wor ship is an 
unhealthy exercise. To magnify 
the mere performance of duty into 
heroism is—as has been well said— 
to excuse misconduct in those who 
fall short of duty ; and to demand 
admiration for the behaviour of 
ordinary men pushing their way 
through the world, in all the petty 
incidents of life, as Mr. Kaye here 
does, is not a healthy or improving 
exercise for the young people for 
whom his book appears to be mainly 
intended. But if Mr. Kaye will 
purge it of the faults which we have 
here endeavoured to point out, and 
reduce it one half by the excision of 
all superfluous padding, a second 
edition of these memoirs might be 
made into very pleasant reading. 





DOCTOR BONOMI. 


By chance 
An alchymist doctor whose fortunes were down, 
Shifted quarters, and set up one day in a town 
In France. 
He hired a house, and affixed to the door 
A name that the people had never before 
Seen. 
The doctor was upright and stiff as a wall, 
Remarkably bony, uncommonly tall, 
And lean. ° 
Now into his house from a waggon was brought, 
Whilst a crowd gathered staring, a monstrous retort ; 
And sweating and swearing, a staggering porter 
Bore in a leviathan pestle and mortar ; 
Then hideous syringes, alchymical fixtures, 
And great podgy bottles of all-coloured mixtures. 
A flutter 
Among the gazers, who deemed every drop 
Explosive material to go off with a pop, 
And splutier. 
Therefore the people kept back in the street, 
Ready to beat an immediate retreat, 
Should the doctor a tendency show to be loading 
The squirts, or the bottles give signs of exploding 
By fizzing. 
Some gazed in mute awe on his spectacles big, 
Whilst others the cut of his comical wig 
Were quizzing. 
Unheeding, the doctor paced solemnly round 
In silence that whispered of wisdom profound 
And vast. 
But when all his chattels were carried within 
To the last, 
The physician’s grave features relaxed to a grin, 
As he said, ‘ That will do; I think now I have nearly all 
For this little city, the needful material.’ 
Now round with the speed of a fire the report 
Of the squirts, the great bottles, the tubes, the retort, 
Flew ; 
And from every quarter the inquisitive pour, 
Men, and of women, of course, a great store, 
And the multitude fast round the alchymist’s door 
Grew. 
Sudden, the crier emerged with a horn, 
Calling, ‘O yes, O yes, this blessed morn 
Into our city, of doctors e’er born 
The chief 
Has come, Psalmanazar Bondmi, 
Physician extraordinary to the King of Dahomy. 
A deeper read doctor no mortal can show me ; 
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He’s doctor of medicine of famous Louvain ; 
Salamanca boasts of him (Salamanca’s in Spain) ; 
And, to prove that his qualifications are thorough, 
He passed at Montpelier, Bologne, Edinboro’. 
In brief 
This alchymist-doctor of learn’d Salamanca 
(Expressive though vulgar the term) is a spanker. 
Now vain the delusion of him who supposes 
The doctor sets plasters, lets blood, or gives doses, 
Applies leeches, pounds powders, rolls pills, spreads a blister : 
Far other, good people, the practice of Mister 
Bondmi. 
Don’t dream, if you’re ill, for this doctor to send, 
For certainly on you he will not attend. 
Whatever your malady, be well assured, 
You must not seek him, if you want to be cured. 
Should he, like a common hack doctor, go round— 
He thie elixir of life who has found 
In Dahomy ? 
No! he visits not prince, noble, burger, or peasant. 
Why should he? A score 
Of doctors and more 
Are set up in this poky old city at present. 
So those who have croup, 
And those with the hoop, 
And those who have cholera, liver complaint, 
Rheumatics, lumbago, have bile, inflammation, 
Influenza, or measles, have fits, or who faint, 
Have fevers, convulsions, tic, gout, palpitation, 
Don’t 
Let them by calling Doctor Bonomi bother. 
He will not attend ; they must summon another ; 
Nor strive to induce, by a quadrupled fee, 
Or by flattery, to bring him to visit, for he 
Won’t. 
But, when you have found all physicians to fail, 
And every prescription has ceased to avail, 
When the pulse beats no more, and the last sigh is sped, 
When the last tear has trickled, the last word been said, 
When 
Rigid the muscles, when motionless lies 
The patient, sans breath, and sans ears, and sans eyes, 
Sans feeling, sans thinking, sans all things, in bed ; 
In a word, when you know that the patient is dead,— 
Then 
Send for the illustrious Doctor Bonomi, 
For then, in his own graphic words, “ All*will know me 
To be 
The Only Physician who has any science, 
The Only Bonomi, with none in alliance, 
Who sets all the doctors of France at defiance.” 
So he 
Urges all those of high rank or low station 
By mortality robbed of a darling relation, 
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Father or mother, 
Sister or brother, 

Uncle or aunt, wife, husband, or lover, 

And the same from the power of the grave would recover, 
Let ’em 

Apply to the doctor, at their earliest leisure, 

And, if not engaged, it will give him great pleasure 

For the trifling fee of five francs each—no more— 

The precious departed to life to restore, 
And set ’em 

In vigorous health once again in their places, 

With their old dispositions, old habits, old faces. 

So, all who desire at a trumpery cost, 

To recover a friend or relation that’s lost, 

Have only to come to the doctor, and he 

Will their wishes attend, at afore mentioned fee. 
N.B. 

A reduction to families, children half-price 

Under twelve, and not according to size.’ 


Well, the doctor he waited, the crier he cried, 

Newspaper notices, placards were tried, 

But the crying and waiting proved wholly in vain. 

And days as they passed, made it daily more plain 

That folks were not eager to bring back again 
Those who had died ; 

For—no one applied. 


So, after the doctor a fortnight had waited, 
And nobody came, 
He issued a poster, the colour of flame, 
Whereon it was stated 
That greatly to blame 
Were the people to think that he was deceiving ’em ; 
And, therefore, before he determined on leaving ’em, 
He did intend 
At the week’s end 
To prove he had power to do what he said. 
He would go to the churchyard and raise all the dead. 
Now, scarce had the placard appeared in the street, 
Ere there came to the door a loud clatter of feet, 
And one 
Burst in on the doctor with colourless cheek, 
And in his excitement scarce able to speak : 
‘Did you say you were going at the end of the week 
To raise all the dead from the graves of the city ?” 
He fell on his knees wailing, ‘ Doctor, have pity ! 
Do not arouse 
My slumbering spouse ! 
Though fun 
To a stranger such practice may be, 
It’s death and perdition, and worse, sir, to me. 
If my wife, 
Who is dead—rest her soul !—came to life, 
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What should I do? 
For scarce had I seen her in sepulchre laid 
Ere I put in the banns, and was spliced to her maid. 
It never would do 
Wives to have two, 
Especially when the first wife was a scold, 
Corpulent, fussy, and ugly and old; 
And after her death one’s enjoying her gold 
With Kitty, 
Who is dapper, and young, and good-natured, and pretty.’ 
Then he pressed 
A well weighted purse on Bonomi, and said, 
‘ Now, doctor, remember, in raising the dead, 
Let her rest.’ 


Now scarce had this gentleman taken his hat, 
When there pealed on the door a loud rat-a-tat-tat. 
Then in came another man, shaking and bowing, 
With forehead perspiring, and cheeks all a-glowing, 
Who said, in an accent of trouble and fear, 
Whilst with a blue handkerchief mopping his face, 
‘Why, doctor! good heaven ! is it true what I hear, 
That you’re going to raise all the dead in the place ? 
Why, bless me! my uncle has lately deceased 
And left me his heir, 
And, dear sir, I declare 
That now, from pecuniary troubles released, 
I’m only beginning life’s pleasures to taste. 
Oh, doctor! if you’ve not the heart of a stone, 
Have pity, and leave my poor uncle alone. 
I pray you accept of this trifle, and save 
Me the terrible blow. Let him rest in his grave.’ 


Then in came another, with face of despair, 
Who said palpitating, ‘1 pray you forbear ! 
My brothers are dead, I’m enjoying their share 
Of the fortune my father amassed ; I don’t care 
To have to refund it, surrendering the pelf ; 
It’s a thousand times better to spend it oneself. 
Beside 
Providence knew, I am sure, what was best, 
When, by measles, it took my dear brothers to rest. 
They died 
By Heaven’s decree ; and shall mortal perverse 
Adventure what Providence rules to reverse ! 
They are better by far, 
I’m convinced, where they are 
(Here, doctor, f pray you to finger this purse) ; 
Earth was no home 
For souls such as theirs, so the heavenly flame 
Rose to the ether sublime whence it came. 
O monster inhuman! rerivet again 
Of spirit and matter the long shatter’d chain ! 
Replace the poor bird in the cage whence it’s flown ! 
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Cast once more from his home the poor exile restored ! 

O’er the criminal pardoned again lift the sword ! 

For my brothers’ sake, doctor, give ear to my plain, 
And let them alone.’ 










































The next to appear was a lady, who said, 

With pattering tears, and pendulous head, 
‘ Alack! 

For my master who lay for a long time in bed ! 

A terrible sufferer, whilst by his side 

I tenderly waited and watched, till he died ; 

And must he, with every fond fancy and whim, 
Come back ! 

For years I kept dancing attendance on him, 

And only when I was released by his death, 

The leisure obtained to look round, and take breath. 
Now I enjoy, 
Without any alloy, 

My freedom and income, which he, ere he died, 

In return for my nursing took care to provide. 

O, doctor! I’m tired of being a nurse, 

So I pray you to take a few coins from this purse, 
And save 

My feelings, by letting him rest in his grave.’ 






The next to arrive was a gentleman eager, 
With sharp-pointed nose, long, lanky, and meagre ; 

Like a rat’s 
Was his face. He, the tallest of hats 
With the smallest of brims in his fingers was holding, 
Whilst the stiffest cravat his long neck was enfolding ; 
His swallow-tails hung to the calf of his leg. 
Now thus, in shrill tones, began he to beg, 

Making a bow: 
‘How do you do, doctor ? how 
Are you? dear Doctor Bonomi; I’m calling 

To assure you I fear the event of a riot 
In the city at the prospect, no little appalling, 
Of our dead folk not being allowed to lie quiet. 

I have come to you, doctor, in hopes to impress 
Your mind with a sense of the prevailing distress, 
Which is caused among many good folk by the thought 
Of the miracle which is about to be wrought. 
But perhaps you will best understand, if I place 
Before you an instance, a representative case. 

My lady gave birth 

Twice to twins; in the earth 
They are lying, very much to their benefit surely, 
And to my satisfaction. They always were poorly 

And, because of their ailing, 

They never ceased wailing, 

Till their happy release 
Gave the family peace. 
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They are well where they are; but, I fear and suppose, 
With the others these babies to revive you propose. 
What moneys they’ll cost me in victuals and clothes! 
Why, to think, sir,’ he added, with agonised groan, 
‘ Of the cost of four little boys’ breeches alone, 
Which always give way at the seat and the knee ; 
Which they are ever outgrowing ; 
Which take buttons and sewing! 
Alas! but four boys would be ruin to me. 
They would always be yelping for something to eat ; 
They would cost me a fortune in bread, sir, and meat. 
Then their education 
Befitting their station ! 
I have children already, enough and to spare. 
Already my wife has found grey in my hair. 
At the prospect I’m ready to die of despair 
Of having to provide 
For four hungry, howling, nude creatures beside. 
Therefore, good sir! if you wake those that sleep, 
Clear of my babies I pray you to keep. 
Here’s a humble reminder, fifteen louis-d’or : 
And, in raising the dead, pray, my babies pass o’er.’ 


Now was heard in the street of wheels a loud rumble ; 
Then a sudden portentous loud rap at the door. 
And next, up the stair, 
With tumble, 
And grumble, 
Full into the room came bouncing the Mayor. 
‘ Ahem !’ said his worship, ‘ Sacré bleu! mille diables! 
Are you going to arouse from their graves all the rabble ? 
Are you, sir, the man who will quicken the dead ?’ 
He stopped, out of breath, but still waggled his head, 
Puffing and blowing. 
‘What! Such an infringement of order, indeed ! 
Revolution and anarchy certain to breed. 
Do you think I am going 
To tolerate it for one moment? Odds bobbin! 
To pay Peter, in verity, Paul ’t would be robbing ; 
For I fear I should have to vacate my great chair, 
If, among all the others, you roused the ex-Mayor. 
So, out of the city I bid you be packing, 
Or me, ventre gris! sir, you will not find lacking 
In putting in force the full weight of the law, 
And sending you where you were never before— 
Into prison ; and mark you, if once you were in it, 
You would not be able to slip out in a minute. 
But I’m generous, doctor, and ready to offer 
A compromise. Here are rouleaux in this coffer : 
Take them. Your absence—I’m ready to buy it ; 
Only, for mercy’s sake, leave the dead quiet. 
To the money you’re welcome—accept, and be gone ; 
But, whatever you do, leave the ex-Mayor alone. 
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Now pack 
Up your traps; it’s a beautiful morning 
For shifting your quarters. No slighting my warning ! 
Why,’ added his worship, with iciest stare, 
‘I’m ’whelmed with amazement to think you should dare 
To dream of unseating ME—me, sir, the Mayor ! 
Then back 
With your bottles and drugs to the wilds of Dahomy, 
There practise at ease, on fresh corpse or old mummy, 
With nothing to fear, 
But only not here. 
So! out of the town with you, Doctor Bonomi! 
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THE BIRDS OF NORFOLK.! 


OOD old John Evelyn being 

then at Euston, the country 

seat of Lord Arlington on the bor- 

ders of Suffolk, wrote in his diary 
on the 17th October 1671: 


My Lord Henry [Howard] coming this 
night to visit my Lord Chamberlain, and 
staying a day, would needs have me go 
with him to Norwich. This, as I could not 
refuse, I was not hard to be persuaded to, 
having a desire to see that famous scholar 
and physician Dr. T. Browne, author of the 
Religio Medici and Vulgar Errours, now 
lately knighted. Thither, then, went my 
lord and I alone in his flying chariot with 
six horses; and by the way discoursing 
with me of several of his concerns... . 
Next morning I went to see Sir Thomas 
Browne (with whom I had some time cor- 
responded by letters, though I had never 
seen him before); his whole house and 
garden being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collection, 
especially medals, books, plants, and na- 
tural things. Amongst other curiosities, 
Sir Thomas had a collection of the eggs of 
all the fowl and birds he could procure, 
that country (especially the promontory of 
Norfolk) being frequented, as he said, by 
several kinds, which seldom or never go 
further into the land, as cranes, storks, 
eagles, and variety of water-fowl.? 


And the worthy knight no doubt 
spoke truly. 

Norfolk, of all the English coun- 
ties, is that which has not only the 
richest ornithological fauna, but is 
also that in which birds are the 
most abundant; for, be it remem- 
bered, the two qualities are not at 
all necessarily connected. The first 
is sufficiently accounted for, not 
only by the favourable situation of 
the district, facing as it does the 
coast of Holland, with which its 
eastern limits possess so many 
features in common, but also by its 
geographical position as relates to 
the more northern shores of our own 
island, and the west coast of Nor- 


tion. By Henry Stevenson, F.L.S. 


In two volumes. 


way. Birds in their wanderings 
are apt to follow coast lines, espe- 
cially in autumn when seeking 
winter quarters, and one has only to 
look on the map to see that any 
storm-driven straggler, striking the 
east of Scotland or northern Eng- 
land, and by its unerring instinct 
following the land southward, must 
be brought up sharp by the ‘ pro- 
montory of Norfolk,’ as Sir Thomas 
Browne called it, with its eighty 
miles of sea-board, while in like 
manner any chance visitor ‘to Nor- 
roway o’er the faem,’ caught in an 
equinoctial gale and blown across 
from Iceland, Greenland, or even 
Labrador, follows the islet-fringed 
coast of Scandinavia as far as the 
Naze, and then, still compelled to a 
southern course, once more has to 
trust itself to the waste of waters, 
and alights on the shore of the 
favoured English county. To ex- 
plain the second fact, the abundance 
of individuals, we have but to take 
a general survey of Norfolk, when 
its attractions for the feathered 
tribe will be sufficiently evident. 
The whole area can be divided into 
very well marked districts, each 
possessing some features of a dis- 
tinctive character, adapting it spe- 
cially for the habitation of certain 
species ; and these features are of a 
kind so diverse, that the bird must 
indeed be hard to please that can- 
not find accommodation to its liking 
in the northern portion of the old 
kingdom of East Anglia, with its 
broads and its brecks, its meals and 
its fens, and its enclosed districts, to 
say nothing of that extent of un- 
protected coast-line on which 

Breaks the long wave that at the pole began. 


Now all this, and much more, is 


1 The Birds of Norfolk, with Remarks on their Habits, Migration, and Local Distribu- 


Vol. i. London: Van Voorst. 


2 Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.R.S., edited from the original MSS. by 


William Bray, F.A.S. 
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made abundantly clear in the book 
whose title stands at the head of 
this article ; a book which seems to 
be of such special merit as to de- 
serve a much more extended circu- 
lation than is generally accorded to 
works on various limited branches 
of natural history. Its author, Mr. 
Stevenson, shows himself to be a 
naturalist of a class, fortunately not 
very rare at the present day, though 


- a class which has until lately been 


almost unknown. He is not only 
a diligent original observer of or 
seeker after facts, but unlike so 
many of his predecessors, or even 
some of his contemporaries, he gives 
himself the trouble to ascertain 
what other observers have placed 
on record before him. He is not 
merely an out-door naturalist, but 
he is naturalist also in the study 
and in the museum. Not so very 
long ago we used to hear the com- 
parative merits of the field and the 
closet naturalist angrily argued, and, 
of course, in popular estimation, the 
former class had the preference. 
Men who have hardly passed 
the middle age remember the 
violent controversy which raged for 
years and with ever increasing acri- 
mony between Waterton and Swain- 
son. It has been reserved for the 
last few years, comparatively, to 
show that naturalists are to be 
found who will in themselves com- 
bine the advantages to be derived 
from either method of investigation, 
and to this new school belongs Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Most fitly, before introducing the 
characters which are to figure there, 
our author describes at a goodly 
length the stage whereon they play 
their parts, and thus we have a 
sketch of Norfolk from an ornitho- 


logist’s point of view, so complete 
as has never before been drawn, in- 
deed, of any English county, and 
we could with pleasure transfer to 
our columns many pages of Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Introduction.” We 
must confine ourselves to a few ex- 
tracts from it. Here is his descrip- 
tion of the district of the ‘ meals’ 
on the north-western coast of Nor- 
folk, including the range of sand- 
hills between Salthouse and Hun- 
stanton. 


The ‘meals,’! properly so called, like the 
‘Marram’? hills in the neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth, are bound together and con- 
solidated by the roots and fibres of such 
grasses as grow vigorously on the shore, in 
spite of winds and waves. In some places 
broken up into irregular hillocks, ranged 
in double rows, the occasional inroads of 
the sea, during spring tides, are marked 
by the flat oozy plains between. In other 
parts they present a bold cliff-like front, 
rising perpendicularly from the beach to 
the height of several feet, with here and 
there a deep bay, hollowed out by the 
waves and storms, far above the ordinary 
high-water mark, with the débris of shells 
and seaweeds. 

For the most part preserved for sporting 
purposes, the ‘meals’ abound in Rabbits, 
which attract the notice at once of the larger 
Raptorial migrants; and Stock-Doves, in 
large numbers, breed in the deserted burrows, 
whilst a sprinkling of Wheatears nest every 
year in the same locality. On these barren 
wastes, also, so well adapted to their natural 
habits, a large proportion of the Sand- 
Grouse that visited this county in such 
remarkable numbers in 1863 located them- 
selves throughout the summer, and speci- 
mens were taken along the whole line of 
coast from Blakeney to Holme. Of other 
shore-breeding species that still nest on the 
sand-hills or shingle, even in this compara- 
tively wild district, the list is now sadly 
limited. The Ringed Plover, of course the 
most common, is scattered at intervals over 
the entire range, and a colony or two of the 
Lesser Terns frequent their old haunts on 
the beach, or the noisy ‘crake’ of the Com- 
mon Tern reveals their home somewhat 


’ This term, used in Norfolk to designate a wild tract of sandy hillocks lying between 
the shore and the cultivated lands, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, mel; German, 
mahl, a boundary; Dutch, meilje, a pierhead; also Icelandic, mél, strand-sands, strand- 
Stones; Ir., maol, a headland, hillocks, heap.—(See Nall’s Handbook of Great Yarmouth 


and Lowestoft.) 


* This local word is nearly identical with the Danish name of the same plant (Arwndo 
arenaria), Marehalm—i.e. Mere-haulm or sea-straw.—ZJntrod. p. xvi. note. 
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further fro the sea, amidst the coarse 
herbage of an oozy salt marsh, Oyster- 
catchers and Sheldrakes, once plentiful 
enough, are to be found breeding only in 
small and decreasing numbers in the most 
retired spots. Stretching away for miles at 
the back of the sand-hills, a wide tract of 
marshes, both salt and fresh-water, fronts 
the villages along the coast beyond Holme 
Point, and though great changes have been 
effected by extensive reclamation, the whole 
country is yet strangely wild and attractive 
to the sporting naturalist. Swamps, pools, 
and little creeks are the chief features of 
the marshy levels, and the small ports and 
tidal channels afford rich feeding grounds 
for the shore birds on their sandy flats. At 
these spots, and more especially along the 
Blakeney channel, and that portion of the 
harbour called ‘Stiffkey freshes, many 
rarities in the shape of wild-fowl and 
other littoral species, have been procured 
from time to time by the punt-gunners. 
The peculiarly fiat shores of the Wash, 
and the distance to which the tide recedes 
at low water, exposes an immense tract of 
sand, teeming with marine life in the shape 
of worms and shell-fish, and covered with 
little runs and pools of water. Beyond 
these, extensive mussel-scalps, running far 
out into the sea, afford a constant supply of 
food at all seasons to both wading and 
swimming birds ; and rough marshes beyond 
the sand-hills, with small springs of fresh 
water, are tempting resting-places for the 
migratory fowl, and are still the haunt of a 
few pairs of Redshanks and Lapwings 
during the breeding season. No sooner are 
the mussel-scalps exposed in long black 
lines by the falling tide, like some huge 
whale rising from the vasty deep, than 
Gulls, before unseen for hours, with all the 
punctuality of instinct appear at once, and 
dot the surface with their glistening 
plumage. Sanderlings, Whimbrels, Turn- 
stones, Dunlins, and Grey Plover, each in 
separate flocks, seek the same goal, their 
numbers only varying with the mildness or 
severity of the season, and cautious Curlews 
in extended line come slowly flapping to the 
general feast. Oystercatchers by hundreds 
throng the water's edge, and further out in 
the direction of the ‘oyster-sea’ where 
many kinds of fish abound, and where 
occasionally a Seal may be seen sunning 
itself on the raised sand-banks, or rearing 
its dark head for an instant from the deeper 
waters—long lines of Scoters, swimming 
and diving, are feeding their way down 
towards the outer margin of the scalp. On 
one portion of the beach a stratum of blue 
clay, soft and slippery to the tread, appears 
on the surface, whilst in the dark peaty 
substance which, there also, marks the site 
of a submerged forest, large trunks of trees 
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are plainly visible, and these, now the house 
of the boring Pholas and the wary crusta- 
cean, are searched as busily for food by the 
Sea-pie, the Dunlin, and the Ringed Plover, 
as in their normal state by the Titmice, the 
tiny Gold-crest, or the Creeper. Again, 
about two miles from Hunstanton, near to 
Holme Point, a deep channel traversing 
the beach, alternately fills and empties a 
wide basin between the sand-hills, which, 
at low water, presents at one end a tract of 
level sands, at the other a swampy marsh, 
intersected by a number of little streams, 
and covered with a profusion of coarse 
grass, samphire, and other marine plants. 
Here in summer the fishing Terns resort, 
and the smaller waders find a daily renewed 
banquet, whether scattered, almost invisible 
to the eye, amongst the rank herbage, or 
tripping over the flats with their quick 
nervous actions, stopping abruptly now and 
again to secure their prey. 


We would willingly prolong this 
extract, we would willingly quote 
the account Mr. Stevenson gives of 
the ‘ Breck’ district, where Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu saw ‘two 
rabbits quarrelling for one blade of 
grass,’ but which for all that is not 
so absolutely barren, and up to thirty 
years ago boasted for its own the 
chief ornithological glory of Eng- 
land in the possession of the great 
bustard. But we are afraid of tres- 
passing on our readers’ patience, 
and we must cite the description of 
another and interesting district. 


The Fens of Norfolk formerly possessed, 
in an extreme degree, all the features of 
that extensive tract of country, which, 
under the name of the ‘Great Bedford 
Level,’ has for years, almost for centuries, 
been the battle-ground of civil engineers— 
Englishmen and foreigners—and the same 
district still presents a good many of its 
chief peculiarities. Its northern part, the 
‘Marshland,’ as it is commonly called, 
was ‘won from the raging deep’ in days 
almost pre-historic—at least an inspec- 
tion of its firm sea-banks and ‘droves’ tells 
the inquirer more respecting it than he can 
gain by the study of annals or records. 
Whether the Roman or the Norman laid 
the foundation of these bulwarks against 
the ocean matters little now-a-days to the 
naturalist. Laid they were at a time of 
which history takes next to no notice, and 
they still stand. 

Except a few low knolls locally and 
expressively termed ‘islands,’ the whole of 
this district is one vast level plain, through 
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or skirting which the great rivers that drain 
a considerable portion of England from the 
confines of Essex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Northamptonshire, make their way slug- 
gishly to the sea. The soil is unequivocally 
ilack, and composed of a great depth of 
peat, below which lies a marl, having its 
surface in many places coated with gravel 
of the drift period. Hardly a hedge is 
seen, but the surface is intersected every 
few hundred yards by deep ditches, cut at 
right angles to each other, and communi- 
eating with wider ditches, which are locally 
called ‘ lodes, and, running into the still 
larger water-courses, assist the more tho- 
rough drainage of the land. Belts and 
small plantations of trees, known as ‘ holts,’ 
and consisting chiefly of black poplar, ash, 
and alder, with an occasional windmill or 
the chimney of a steam-engine—for both 
wind and steam power are used to get rid 
of the water—are the principal objects 
which break the line of the horizon. 

It may be doubted if at the present time 
any part of this district can be truly said to 
preserve its natural aspect. The spectator 
must draw upon his imagination to picture 
to his eye the whole of this level plain as it 
appeared even a hundred years ago, when 
in place of the luxuriant crops of oats, 
mangel-wurzel, mustard, and Swedish tur- 
nips, it was one uniform bed of sedge, 
varied only by a few sallow-bushes. It is 
beyond his imagination to conceive an older 
state of things, when a forest of goodly 
oaks flourished amid thickets of hazel, 
though the trunks of the former and the 
nuts of the latter are still found admirably 
preserved in the peat, side by side with the 
bones of the Beaver and the Wolf, the Wild 
Boar and the Urus. If he inquire of the 
inhabitants he will find their traditions 
extend only a short way back—and he will 
be in doubt whether the Goslings which 
his octogenarian informant may say were 
tended in the fens by his grandfather, when 
a boy, were the reclaimed offspring of 
really wild parents or merely the tame 
race. The gossard’s occupation has been 
gone for many a year—that of the professed 
fowler still lingers, but it has entirely 
changed in character, and a few more years 
will probably number the Snipe-shooter 
among the things that were. There are, or 
at least until very recently were, people 
who recollected that a comfortable living 
might be made by netting Ruffs and Reeves 
12 summer, and in winter by snaring Snipes, 
when the true fen-man—who was seriously 
believed in other counties to be born with 
a ‘speckled belly’ and a web between his 
toes—did not think his Sunday’s dinner 
complete unless he had a roast Bittern on 
his board, 


But it will be more profitable to dwell on 
the changes which have taken place within 
the last thirty or forty years. No longer 
ago than that the three species of Harriers, 
locally called ‘Buzzards,’ with the Short- 
eared Owl, swarmed in some parts of the 
district; but as the water was carried off 
by the powerful engines employed, and the 
sedge-fens converted into corn-fields, their 
haunts were, one by one, destroyed, and 
they themselves banished. The Marsh- 
Harrier was the first to go, and then the 
Hen-Harrier; but even now the smallest 
species and the Short-eared Owl still linger 
about such few of their ancient abodes as 
have not passed under the plough, and oc- 
casionally may yet be heard of as breeding 
there. The Grasshopper-Warbler also, in 
such few spots, still maintains a precarious 
footing—perhaps it is even more abundant 
than one is apt to believe, for its shy and 
skulking habits avoid observation. Ruffs 
and Reeves and Godwits have vanished as 
inhabitants of the district, but the Red- 
shank was induced to return to its old 
haunts by the extraordinary flood of No- 
vember 1852, which burst the river-bank 
near Southerey, and laid many thousand 
acres under water for more than six months, 
making a paradise for wild fowl of all 
kinds, and furnishing ornithologists of this 
generation with a vision of times past and 
gone. This same flood acted in like manner 
upon the Black Tern and the Black-headed 
Gull, both of which, in 1853, stayed to 
breed in places which had been so long 
abandoned by them, that their names even 
were unknown in the land, The Snipe, 
the Water-Rail, and the Spotted Crake, 
still, but in very small numbers, frequent 
the Fens, for the purpose of breeding, and 
with them concludes the list of those birds 
which still abide in the district of which 
they must have been at one time most cha- 
racteristic. 

On the other hand, in the room of those 
species whose place knows them no more, 
very many new denizens of the district 
have made their appearance. Spots which 
had only heard the hurried twitterings of 
the Sedge-bird, the reeling notes of the 
Grasshopper-Warbler, and the harsher 
melody of the Reed-Sparrow, now re-echo 
to the songs of the Blackcap, the Willow- 
Wren, the Sky-Lark, and indeed of nearly 
all the commoner birds of this country. Of 
predatory species, the Kestrel and the 
Carrion-Crow exist in probably larger 
numbers than may be found in any other 
part of the country; while the Partridge 
and the Quail have descended from the up- 
lands, not merely to glean where the farmer 
has reaped, but to wage war with his worst 
enemies, the wire-worm and the slug. The 
Lapwing still occurs in considerable, 
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though reduced numbers; in summer breed- 
ing over almost the whole district, and 
in winter flocking from one part of it to 
another, performing, as it were, countless 
small migrations that are influenced by 
almost every change in the weather. In 
spring, the Dotterel, in small ‘ trips, tarries 
for some ten days for rest and refreshment 
on the fallows during its northward journey ; 
and in winter, the Golden Plover often 
haunts the ploughed fields. But the great 
inducements for nearly all the aquatic tribes 
have disappeared, and with little left to 
attract them, the modern condition of the 
‘Fen’ district is to the ornithologist fond of 
ancient memories almost the ‘abomination 
of desolation.’ 


So much, then, for our author’s 
‘ Introduction,’ which we are sure 
will be read with pleasure by all 
who take any interest in natural 
history. The biographical sketches 
of each species equally abound in 
touches of local colouring. Except 
where rare and little known birds 
have come under Mr. Stevenson’s 
own observation, he has not at- 
tempted any of those descriptions 
with which the general reader is 
often wearied in books on this sub- 


ject, wisely presuming that all pro- 
fessed students either possess or 
have the means of referring to some 
standard book, such as Yarrell’s, 


and that his own pen is better 
occupied with details which specially 
relate to the district. But at the 
same time it must be stated that 
the way in which The Birds of Nor- 
folk is elaborated, fulfils every re- 
quirement of science, even in these 
exacting days. 

Here we have the feelings of the 
genuine lover of nature, expressed 
in language which is like Words- 
worth done into prose. We must 
premise that the ‘ Broads’ of Nor- 
folk are large shallow lakes charac- 
teristic of the district lying between 
Norwich and Yarmouth, and north- 
ward of the line which joins those 
two places. 


A Summer’s Day on THE Broaps. 


Choosing for our excursion a bright sunny 
day in June or July, we enter the broad by 
a long narrow dyke communicating directly 
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with the navigable river; and as the boat- 
man pulls slowly through the narrow chan- 
nels, or rests under the shade of the waving 
reeds, let us carefully note the various ob- 
jects of interest which at this season present 
themselves to the eye of the naturalist. 
Here, as in all these peculiar localities, ex- 
cepting where the river flows through them, 
as at Hickling and Barton, the water is 
everywhere extremely shallow, and, where 
the Conferve and other aquatic plants have 
not coated the surface, clear enough to 
show the myriads of small fry passing in 
shoals over the weedy bottom ; these fresh- 
water lagoons forming the natural nurseries 
of the bream, roach, pike, and other fish 
found in our Norfolk rivers. As we tra- 
verse the broad from end to end we pass 
through a series of small canals, just wide 
enough for boats to go up and down, lined 
on either side by the young reeds, in all 
the richness of their summer green, with 
their delicate feathery tops bending to the 
slightest movement of the passing breeze. 
How grateful to the eye is the bright fresh 
verdure, after watching the Sand-Martins 
on the glowing stream, or peering up into 
the sunny sky to follow the Snipe on its 
airy round. Here and there the monotony 
of the green walls is relieved by the pretty 
blossom of the flowering-rush, the bright 
yellow of the water-iris, the bloom of the 
sedge, or the lofty stems of the common 
bulrush, with its brown head looking like 
an artillerist’s rammer. On all sides, the 
chitty chitty, chit chit, cha cha, of the gar- 
rulous Sedge-bird, and the more finished 
notes of the Reed-Warbler, are heard from 
the dense coverts; and occasionally one is 
seen as it flits over the stream, or climbs 
the reeds to commence its song, when, 
seared by our presence, it drops again to 
the ground. At intervals, also, the Black- 
headed Bunting, leaving for awhile the 
neighbouring marshes, utters its coarse and 
peculiar notes from the reeds as well; the 
rich black head and russet coat of the male, 
with its pure white collar, forming a marked 
contrast to the verdant background. 
Quietly and stealthily, with no splashing 
oars, let us now take a peep where the next 
reed-bed ends, and a wider channel bounds 
the further side—hush! not a word, and 
stoop low, as if a ‘coil’ of Teal were just 
marked down. Nowlook! Scattered over 
the open water, within thirty yards, five or 
six Water-hens are swimming about, jerk- 
ing their heads in their own funny way 
with every motion of their paddling feet, 
and with tails well elevated above th: 
water, showing the pure white of their under 
coverts. Still further on, a pair of Coots, 
with sooty plumage and white foreheads, 
are lazily crossing to the other shore, and 
several, partly hidden by the sedges, are 
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picking their way along the treacherous 
‘hove. Ah! even now they have either 
heard or winded us! see how the Water- 
hens are getting together. There go the 
Coots, splash, splash, scuttle, scuttle, into 
the depths of the reeds, and dip, dip, 
dip, go the feet of others, now fairly 
alarmed, as they hurry along to the same 
retreat. But what is that smaller bird, just 
sprung from the sedges in the general 
stampede, which dropped again like a Wood- 
cock into the thickest cover? That was a 
Water-Rail, with its long curved bill, of 
which many are bred in these impenetrable 
swamps; but rarely is it possible, even with 
a well trained dog, to obtain a shot in such 
places; and on the marshes their cunning 
and quickness on foot tries the patience of 
man and beast. 


But we cannot continue this ex- 
tract. Nor have we space for any 
part of the companion picture of a 
summer’s night in the same locality, 
—equally true to nature, and as 
highly finished. We must quote 
what Mr. Stevenson says on another 
and much-vexed subject, for he is 
an authority worthy to be heard : 


Few subjects, of a like nature, have ex- 
cited warmer discussions or tended to the 
exhibition of more violent prejudices than 
the ‘battue,’ and, as usual in such contro- 
versies, supporters and opponents, in their 
bitter hostility, have been so much given 
to exaggeration and the use of hard words, 
that the true merits of the case must be 
looked for apart from the arguments of 
either faction. Undoubtedly, as far as 
Pheasant! shooting is concerned, if a large 
number of birds are reared for sport—and 
why should not landed proprietors provide 
such amusement for their friends at a time 
when Partridge shooting is well nigh over ?— 
thereis no means so effectual for obtaining an 
equal amount of shooting for several guns as 
the ‘battue,’ whilst the most inveterate oppo- 
nent of the system (if a sportsman at all) 
will not venture to deny that Pheasants, as 
well as running game, in large quantities, 
can be shot down by no other means. There 
is every reason, however, to believe that 
the majority of those writers who are loudest 
in their denunciations of the ‘battue,’ and 
can find no milder epithets than ‘blood- 
thirsty’ and ‘unsportsmanlike’ to mark 
their abhorrence of it, are either practically 
unacquainted with the working of the 
system, or are deficient themselves in that 
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necessary coolness and skill, without which 
even Pheasants, big as they are, will escape 
from a perfect volley of double-barrels. 
Such persons seem wholly unable to associ- 
ate the enjoyment of a ‘ heavy’ day’s covert- 
shooting with skill in the use of fire-arms 
and physical endurance ; quite overlooking 
the fact that, amongst the sportsmen ac- 
customed to congregate towards Christmas 
time at the country seats of noblemen and 
wealthy squires, for the purpose of joining 
in these great ‘ battues,’ are some of the best 
shots in the world; men for whom no day 
on the open moors or in the treacherous 
snipe-marsh is too long, no sport in any 
quarter of the globe too hazardous, though 
pursued by them merely for pleasure and 
excitement. If such men as these, and 
there are many, can enjoy, for a change, a 
‘big day’ in some well stocked coverts, 
when hunting probably is stopped by the 
frost, one would scarcely term it an ‘un- 
sportsman-like’ diversion, even though car- 
ried to excess in the number of head killed 
ina singleday. There is certainly not much 
bodily fatigue, yet the necessity for being 
always on the alert, always ready for a 
chance shot in the ‘thick’ or the ‘open’ 
during many consecutive hours, to say no- 
thing of incessant firing from the shoulder 
for a like period, is somewhat trying to the 
head and nerves ; and if any one is inclined 
to despise the amusement on the ground 
that pheasants are so easy to kill, let him 
try his hand, late in the season, at a few 
old cocks, flushed some two hundred yards 
from the post of the shooter, so that the 
bird is in full flight when he passes over— 
the pace is then tremendous! In short, the 
truth is that the ‘ battue’ affords every op- 
portunity for the display of good as well as 
bad shooting, and he is no ordinary shot 
who can account satisfactorily in ‘ feathers’ 
and ‘felt’ for one in every three of his 
empty cartridges, provided always he shoots 
fair and does not pick his shots. Again, if 
‘battue’ shooting is only the ‘wholesale 
slaughter of tame pheasants driven up by 
the beaters like barn-door fowls,’ how 
comes it that, on many of the more highly 
preserved manors, the best shots only are 
invited? Is it no honour to be named for 
the ‘outer ring’ at Holkham to stop those 
‘rocketers’ which only crack shots can hit? 
and even the ‘bouquet’ ata ‘hot corner,’ 
requires for a successful personal result a 
certain amount of cool self-possession which 
might prove invaluable under more trying 
circumstances. 


With equal impartiality, as it 





‘I have no intention by these remarks to uphold the excessive rearing of running 
game—an only too just cause of complaint, in many instances, on the part of our tenant- 


farmers, 
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seems to us, Mr. Stevenson thus 
speaks of the modern system of 
partridge-shooting : 


It is the custom, I know, with certain 
writers to run down both the style of shoot- 
ing adopted and the large bags obtained in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, but whilst in the first 
instance no allowance is made for those 
agricultural changes which have compelled 
the sportsman to alter his tactics, in the 
latter case a superabundance of game ad- 
mits of a very large amount of sport, with- 
out subjecting local partridge shots to the 
charge of excess. I had the good fortune 
to make my début as a sportsman in one of 
the Midland Counties, where at that time 
the improvements in modern husbandry 
were unknown. Well do I remember the 
tall reaped stubbles, where the birds laid 
closer than in turnips now-a-days; how 
beautifully the dogs worked, and how easy 
it seemed to an old hand to kill double shots 
to a steady point. Many a weary and 
fruitless round was saved by the quarter- 
ings of the staunch old pointer, and when 
at length, arrested by the ‘tainted gale,’ 
his stiffening limbs bespoke attention, his 
attitude as plainly showed the exact posi- 
tion of the game. In the turnips also, the 
broadcast system of sowing rendered flight 
more easy to the birds than running, and 
with no Red-legs to teach them vagrant 
habits, the coveys lay well to a steady 
point. Then to crown all, as a paradise to 
sportsmen of the old shool, there were 
plenty of little ‘spinnies’ at the corners of 
the fields, and thick double hedgerows so 
prodigal of space that but for the almost 
impenetrable undergrowth, a donkey cart 
might have been driven easily between the 
fences. Woe to the unlucky covey marked 
down in such strongholds, with a cool shot 
on either side and a dog well up to his 
work. 

That those who were accustomed in the 
‘good old days’ to kill partridges after this 
fashion, more especially since the chief en- 
joyment at that time consisted in watching 
and profiting by the sagacity of the dogs, 
should regard the present system with but 
little favour is natural enough; but why 
sneer at the taste of younger men who 
have adopted from necessity, and not from 
choice, the shooting en battue of the last 
twenty years? What sport, I would ask, 
with even the best trained dogs, would be 
afforded now in our closely mown stubbles, 
or beyond a few points here and there in a 
large field of turnips, what chance of a bag 
when the birds, once alarmed, begin to run 
in all directions along the open drills? 
There is but little harbour in our highly 
cultivated lands, and the trimmed fences 
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in many places afford scarcely shelter 
enough for a wounded bird. The ‘four 
course system’ also, though a fine institu- 
tion for farming purposes, often puts the 
sportsman to much difficulty, his success 
depending greatly on the position of the 
crops; a very common answer to inquiries 
on any partridge farm being: ‘We have 
plenty of birds, but the turnips lie so 
awkwardly this year.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances the gunners have but little 
chance of sport except by walking in line 
with the beaters, and unquestionably there 
is no comparison between the difficulty of 
such shooting and that under the old sys- 
tem, as the birds rise unexpectedly and at 
uncertain distances. By this method, now 
universally adopted both in the inclosed 
and more exposed portions of the country, 
very fine shooting is obtained on the wide 
open heathlands in the western and south- 
western districts, when the birds, bred in 
the adjacent corn-lands, are either found 
basking on the outskirts, or are driven on 
from the neighbouring stubbles. The guns 
and beaters advancing in line drive the 
game forward into the nearest coverts, and 
hereand there, though often at long intervals, 
thick belts of gorse and broom offer a fatal 
shelter to the birds, and a hot fusillade and 
a rapid addition to the bag repay the toil 
of the sportsman. Later in the season, 
however, when the birds become ‘ packed’ 
as it is termed (large coveys consorting to- 
gether for mutual safety) the ‘driving’ 
system, before referred to, is now commonly 
adopted both for English and French birds. 
This is certainly the perfection of sport for 
those possessed of the necessary quickness 
and skill, but to the uninitiated at least it 
is nervous work, standing under shelter 
of a fence or ‘ lift’ of hurdles ‘drawn’ with 
gorse, and peering anxiously through the 
prickly screen to watch the motions of the 
driving party. Coveys and single birds are 
marked down at different points, and pre- 
sently the beaters, spreading out in line, 
are coming on. Nowis the time! Never 
mind that noisy heart of yours that will go 
thump, thump, like an eight-day clock. 
Keep your eyes open, grip your gun-stock 
tight. Whish! Here they come. Bang! 
bang! and the birds, killed high in air, 
fall dead some thirty yards behind the 
gunner. An old hand perhaps bags his 
brace, though coming at heaven knows 
what an hour; for the pace of a partridge 
thus flushed at a distance is something extra- 
ordinary. Ask the novice, for instance, after 
sucha flight, if he gota shotthat time. ‘Shot, 
what at? I heard you fire, and something 
came with a whish past my head, but it was 
gone before I turned round!’ Yet this 
style of shooting, which to sportsmen of the 
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old school would have appeared an impossi- 
bility, is now accomplished with such cer- 
tainty by the crack shots of the day that 
towards the close of the past season a party 
of guns killed four hundred partridges in 
one day, by ‘driving’ only. 


Here we must part company with 
Mr. Stevenson, hoping that before 
very long we may be in possession of 
his second volume, which is to com- 
plete this interesting work. He is 
certainly doing for his county more 
than has been done for any county 
in England, but we trust his ex- 
ample may stir up other ornitho- 
logists to activity, though it may be 
fairly doubted whether they will 
receive the same cordial assistance 
that Mr. Stevenson seems to have 
done from all persons interested in 
his subject, a fact which alone is 
greatly in favour of the author. 

We hope, too, that the perusal of 
this book may stir up into activity 
many who are not scientific orni- 
thologists, but have enough good 
taste and good feeling to admire and 
to love birds for their own sake. Ah, 
that the ladies and gentlemen of 
the counties would but preserve, 
not merely game birds, but all 
birds. It is true that they have 
done much in this good cause 
already ; that not only to the good 
taste of the country public, but to 
the game laws we owe, that our 
woods and fields still swarm with 
birds, instead of being swept clear 
(as in France) of all but magpies. 
But a crisis in the game laws is at 
hand, and inevitable ; and the far- 
mers’ enemies, hare and rabbit, may 
but too likely drag down with them 
into a common destruction the far- 
mers’ friends—the pheasantand par- 
tridge, and they, again, every other 
species of bird. The country will 
probably submit to no legislation 
on the subject. All attempts to 
preserve birds in general by such 
strict and wise laws as are in force 
in the United States, will be repre- 
sented as a subtle device of the 
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landholders to preserve game under 
another title; and, indeed, laws 
applicable to a country of small 
freeholds would be very much out 
of place in one in which the land 
accumulates more and more in a 
few hands. Anarchy, with regard 
to bird-slaying, is but too likely to 
ensue; only to be tempered by 


‘the moral influence of those who 


are the managers and civilisers of 
the parish, and who, at all events, 
keep up the schools therein, and can 
bring reason, and wholesome fear 
to boot, to bear on that most de- 
structive of all beasts of prey—the 
British boy. To the ladies and the 
parsons, therefore, we commend the 
‘cure of birds’ as well as the ‘ cure 
of souls;’ and above all the cure 
of singing birds. Against them, 
as building nearest to the ground, 
the raids of village lads are chiefly 
directed ; and sad it is to see, in 
every cottage, strings of the deli- 
cate eggs of soft-billed birds, every 
one of which, had it been al- 
lowed to hatch, would have de- 
stroyed before its departure in 
autumn, thousand of noxious insects. 
Not the poet merely, nor the natura- 
list, but the farmer more than either, 
owes thanks to the Times for the 
part which it has taken of late in 
the battle of the birds: but even 
the Times would not avail to save 
the songsters, had they not, in 
general, perseverance and courage 
enough to save themselves by 
building a second nest and rearing 
a second brood. The first nest, 
built before the leaves are out, 
generally falls a prey to the spoiler ; 
but the second, hidden by green 
leaves and fern, and protected often 
by vigorous young shoots of bram- 
ble, escapes often enough to pre- 
serve the race. 

It is a question meanwhile, 
whether all races ought to be pre- 
served, and all birds’ nesting for- 
bidden. About the soft-billed birds 
there‘can be no doubt. Being insect 
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feeders, they do nothing but good ; 
and every boy who takes a ‘ ground- 
barrel’s’ (chiff-chaff) nest simply 
saves the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of aphides, to the de- 
struction of roses, apple trees, and 
hops. If the hedge-sparrow steals a 
few green peas in summer, he pays 
for them a hundred fold by killing 
insects all the year round. Black- 
birds and thrushes, in like wise, 
when the brood are fledged in 
summer, must needs be shot down 
by those who wish for cherries: 
but while the young are still 
in the nest, and the fruit is still 
unripe, the blackbird, in feeding 
them, destroys dozens of snails, 
slugs, and caterpillars in a single 
day. The tits, like the soft-billed 
birds, pay well for what little 
damage they may do to buds. But 
as much cannot be said for the bud- 
eating bullfinch, or for the green- 
finch, chaffinch, bunting, and yel- 
low-ammer (or yellowhammer, as 
cockneys miscall it): while for the 
sparrow, who can say a word? The 
house-sparrow, and still more the 
tree-sparrow—which is supplanting 
the house-sparrow in some parts of 
England, probably because, building 
in high trees, his nest is not so easily 
taken—are of that type too common 
in nature: burly, vulgar, pushing, 
capable of holding its own against 
all chances, and of crushing and 
starving out all more delicate crea- 
tures, in that ‘competition of 
species,’ which is but a type and 
pattern of this wicked world. His 
very ugliness, dullness of colour, 
protects him; for no one remarks 
him ; no one tries to shoot him for 
a@ museum ; no one cares to get his 
eggs, which are at once too ugly 
and too common; and so he is 
allowed to breed—three or four 
times a year each pair—till farmers 
suddenly awake to the fact that the 
sparrows are destroying (as we have 
seen them do) the standing corn 
wholesale, stealing the chickens’ 
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food at the very barn door, unroof- 
ing, with the aid of yellowammers 
and buntings, stacks and barns; 
and then they form a sparrow-club, 
as some defence against the in- 
tolerable nuisance. They and their 
sparrow-clubs have been (we think) 
too hardly dealt with. Mistakes 
will be made, of course, in whole- 
sale shootings and poisonings; but 
during the winter, when the spar- 
row-clubs are in force, there are no 
common insectivorous birds in 
England save the robin and the 
hedgesparrow ; and for one of them 
which finds its way into the ‘ tale of 
bills’ there come in a hundred of 
the omnivorous snobs, the tree and 
the housesparrow. They must be 
put down, these sparrows, by some 
means or other, for the sake of the 
farmer, and for the sake of other 
birds likewise. Were they allowed 
to increase unchecked, they would 
drive the swallows from their nests, 
starve out the singing birds by 
eating their insect food when seeds 
ran short, and establish themselves 
as masters of the land. There are 
animals, as there are weeds, of that 
coarse and burly type, that if left 
to themselves, they will overrun 
the country—as the heath has over- 
run it in past ages, and would do, 
were it allowed, once more; and itis 
hardly too much to say, that were 
England allowed to relapse into 
savagery for a few centuries, almost 
our only bird would be the sparrow 
—and possibly the wood-pigeon; 
almost our only fish the chub ; and 
almost our only quadruped the rat 
—a tendency which we must check 
while we have the power. Mr. 
Waterton’s experiment of allowing 
all animals to increase freely, and 
keep one another in check, may be 
successful enough in a large park 
and woodland estate, but it would 
have strange consequences in culti- 
vated countries, in which the birds 
of prey have been exterminated, 
not merely for the protection of 
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pheasants and partridges,—but as 
ourgrandmothers knew well enough 
by sad experience—for the protec- 
tion of chickens and pigeons, geese 
and ducks. We have interfered 
with nature; and on the whole 
wisely enough; for eatable birds, 
whether in wood, field, or farm- 
yard, are better than uneatable 
ones ; and every covey of partridges 
destroys far more insect vermin 
than a flock of hard-billed finches, 
without doing damage to the crops. 
But having once interfered with 
nature, we must interfere continu- 
ally; and instead of hankering 
after a lost natural equilibrium 
(which probably never existed, 
either in England or anywhere else) 
establish an artificial equilibrium 
of our own, protecting eatable birds 
for our table, and singing birds for 
our edification, and allowing the 
rest to civilise themselves, by the 
iron laws of nature, off the face of 
the earth. 

We have committed mistakes in 
our hurry, no doubt, as all men do. 
But very probably (as yet) it is 
‘as broad as it is long,’ and 
we have gained rather than lost 
by destroying our animals of prey. 
We have killed down our larger 
hawks, and thereby allowed the ring- 
doves to increase intoa plague. For 
delicious as is the cushat’s note, 
heard in the depths of the summer 
wood, the throat from which it 
comes is as greedy and as bold as 
that of any crow; and a flight of a 
hundred ringdoves glittering in the 
evening sun is as beautiful a sight 
as—say a horde of eastern cavalry : 
but about as comforting a sight to 
the farmer, who knows that each 
of the flying squadron carries in 
his crop some half hundred of new 
sown beans and peas, beside spring 
oats and barley. But, en revanche, 
by killing down our hawks we 
have saved our farm-yard poultry 
and our partridges, so that matter 
is as broad as it is long. 
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We have killed down, too, our 
owls and kestrels ; and therein we 
have done altogether wrong, and 
should plead earnestly, at least for 
the poor owl, with all gamekeepers ; 
for their destruction has increased 
the plague of field mice, and that 
again (as Mr. Darwin shows) has 
diminished our supply of humble- 
bees, and thatagain oursupply of clo- 
ver seed. But, to make it as broad 
as long, we have killed down our 
marsh-harriers and our snakes; 
and thereby increased our supply 
of frogs, toads, and (in Hamp- 
shire) natter-jacks ; and thereby, 
again, diminished the plague of 
slugs and insect vermin innume- 
rable. We have shot down our 
squirrels—pretty things enough; 
but we have thereby saved (as Mr. 
Gould can tell us) young birds 
from being eaten alive bit by bit, 
beginning at their bills. Two nests 
of young missel-thrushes did this 
writer lose last year, cruelly done 
to death by squirrels, when nigh 
full fledged. And he has a sullen 
satisfaction in the thought that they 
have not perished unavenged. 

But of all bird-murders, among 
the most base is that of sea-birds, 
The public will not count them 
among songsters, nor protect them 
for their voices’ sake : yet there are 
those to whom the laugh of the 
herring-gull, the wail of the kit- 
tiwake, the clarion of the wild 
swan, and the dvijpiporv yéXacpa of 
the great skeins of duck and cur- 
lew, are as full of music, and of 
strange and tender memories, as 
those of the song of thrush and 
nightingale ; who can feel the full 
beauty of ‘Locksley Hall,’ when 
they fancy that it, too, with all 
its charming hues of pathos and 
wisdom, is after all a bird-song, like 
so many of the best; and that its 
key-note is— 

And around it, as of old, the curlews call, 


Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying 
over Locksley Hall ; 
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and believe that no man could 
have written these two lines and 
made the whole poem but a varia- 
tion on them, who had not heard 
with all his ears, and seen with all 
his eyes, and understood with all 
his heart, the curlews wailing on 
the wold. 

Yet we shoot (at least, the 
shooters shoot) curlew and swan 
and duck and curre. Why not ? 
They are good food; and the shoot- 
of them (as any one can tell who has 
ever read Colonel Hawker’s book, 
or still better, seen and spoken with 
that splendid old man while he was 
in the flesh) requires endurance, 
patience, daring, insight, skill, 
such as few brains can compass, 
and few bodies, when the brain has 
compassed it, carry out. The best 
punt-shooters we have known have 
been among the finest specimens of 
humanity we have known. It is no 
light matter for a man to crawl miles 
over the mud, shoving his hand- 
punt before him, and keeping him- 
self alive in frost and wet, as Colonel 
Hawker used to do, only by milk. 
It is no light matter for a man to 
leave his warm bed and go down, 
when the tide serves, to the Wash 
by Lynn, amid the ice-pack roar- 
ing in the tide-way, and out to sea in 
his paddle-punt, not knowing whe- 
ther, before the morning, the ice- 
pack may not have frozen him in, 
and carried him—as it carried one 
man, at least, of whom we know— 
jammed helpless in the floe, ice- 
pole as useless as paddle, out and 
out through the long horrible hours, 
past Wolferton, past Sandringham, 
past all the world, out into the 
northern darkness, till Hunstanton 
light faded on the southern horizon, 
and the Northern Ocean howled 
around ; and kind sleep, the child of 
frost, came down to dull the agony 
of the soul, and let the shooter, who 
was never seen again by man, rest 
quietly in God. Yes, it is a brave 
sport, that wild-fowl shooting, for 
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those who have health and nerve; 
and at least they bring home, at mor- 
ning, good and wholesome food for 
rich and poor. But what shall be 
said of gull-shooters ? of the men 
—or grown boys—who murder, for 
the mere sake of murder, useful but 
uneatable birds, not for the museum, 
but for the mere lust which our 

nursery rhymes defined as— 

To call it sport and fun, 

To shoot and fire a cruel gun, 

For nothing but the noise? 

Along our coasts, every summer, 
during the breeding season, thou- 
sands of harmless sea-birds are shot. 
The fellows who murder them are 
too clumsy to bag a cormorant, 
a diver, a scoter, or even a willock 
who can duck the flash. But the 
poor honest gull, who follows up 
the boat, in the hope of the leavings 
of the luncheon, as a robin might 
do on land, or a tern who hovers 
over them with innocent surprise, 
wondering what they are and 
mean—they, the most harmless and 
the most useful of sea-birds, are the 
special game of cockneys—for there 
are cockneys elsewhere than in 
London. The gull is the scavenger 
of the sea. He does his little best 
to ward off cholera and typhus from 
every foul ill drained harbour. He 
ought to be preserved-—if parlia- 
ments were parliaments—as reli- 
giously as vultures are in the tropics; 
and the fool who shoots a gull ought 
to be fined a pound. But this is a 
free country; and every year hun- 
dreds of cockneys, rejoicing in their 
freedom, hurry down by excursion 
trains to allnorthern watering places, 
and to the cliffs of the Isle of Wight. 
Once there, let them take their plea- 
sure, in heaven’s name, and wander, 
and bathe. Let them, like the poor 
honest mill lasses who run down to 
Scarborough, stay in the new ele- 
ment three hours at a time, and 
after they have dressed and dined, 
rush back, and spend their last six- 
pence, just as the station bell is ring- 
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ing, in one bathe more. Heaven’s 
blessing on them, and all who love 
cold water; especially when they 
get it but once in twelve months, 
like the two Sheffield lads who 
bathed at Scarborough, and talked— 

‘Whoy, Jim, thah look’st black- 
ish abaht t’? showlders !’ 

‘Yis, Tom, O missed t’excursion 
train last yeear.’ 

But those who need not remain 
unwashed, in case they missed the 
excursion train last year; who wear 
rings, and pins, and chains, and 
have money to hire a gun, and buy 
powder and shot; and are probably 
voters, and have a proper contempt 
for the game-preserving aristocracy 
—why need they, as soon as they 
find themselves in such and such a 
place, hire a boat, and go out—if 
they be not as sea-sick as they de- 
serve—gull-shooting—blazing away 
at the poor innocents till (as an 
old boatman said) ‘the tide drifts 
their bodies out to sea like hay- 
cocks?’ Every one of these birds 
has either an egg, or a young one, 


left on the cliff to die of hunger and 
cold. No use at all is made of 


the bodies. The theory that their 
breasts are used for hat plumes 
seems a kindly imagination ; for the 
slaughter has been going on for 
years past—long before plumes were 
worn. The only object is the plea- 
sure of handling a gun once in a 
year, regardless of the misery which 
may be inflicted ; and the murder of 
these sea-birds at any time, but 
above all in the breeding season, is 
a stupid and effeminate cruelty, 
which we are glad to see that 
Punch has gibbeted as it deserves. 
Ah that birds could be protected 
by law (as we believe they are now 
in France) during the breeding 
season ; and protected, not merely 
against schoolboys and gull-mur- 
derers, but against collectors, mis- 
called naturalists, who pride them- 
selves on making a collection of 
birds or of eggs, careless about their 
VOL. LXXVI.—NO. CCCCLY. 
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affinities, their embryology, or any 
scientific question whatsoever con- 
nected with them ; a class worthy of 
no more respect than the shell and 
butterfly collectors at whom Vol- 
taire laughed a century ago. Some 
of us recollect, with hearty plea- 
sure, how the Times, a few years 
back, exploded in the face of the 
man who, with smug satisfaction, 
wrote to announce that he had suc- 
ceeded in shooting a nightingale in 
Devonshire. But there are dozens 
more who deserve, every year, a 
similar unpleasant surprise. More 
than one beautiful English bird has 
been exterminated by these col- 
lectors, simply for the pleasure of 
hiding its corpse in a glass case at 
home ; and more than one beautiful 
foreign bird is yearly shot down by 
them, to the music of joyful an- 
nouncements in the newspapers, 
which, if it had but been left alone, 
might have settled here, and built 
and bred; for the old theory that 
foreign animals cannot effect a set- 
tlement in a strange land, because 
each country is fitted, from the be- 
ginning of creation, with the species 
best suited to it, has become a de- 
vout imagination, since the horse 
has peopled the American prairies 
and begun to people Australia, and 
the rat rules triumphant in New 
Zealand. 

Zoologists have often been ac- 
cused of cruelty, and of late some 
nonsense, with a larger amount 
of common sense, has been writ- 
ten on what the newspapers call 
‘bird murder.’ Supposing mur- 
der to mean intentional killing, 
we would say there are bird mur- 
ders and bird murders. What we 
are desirous of calling attention 
to is this. Certain birds annually 
occur in this country, but not in 
sufficient numbers to become fami- 
liar to everybody. Many of them 
are conspicuous by their bright 
plumage, and when they do occur 
are seen to attract attention. Now 

XX 
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the practice is, whenever one of 
these birds, such as the hoopoe or 
the golden oriole, is observed, that 
some person should go and shoot it. 
The person who does so is never 

we may say without exception, a 
naturalist, and his act is ‘bird 
murder’ without any extenuating 
circumstances beyond that of igno- 
rance. The death of that unhappy 
oriole or hoopoe does nothing to 
advance the study or the taste for 
natural history, while thereby the 
species is prevented from perma- 
nently establishing itself as a deni- 
zen of this country ; for, be it re- 
marked, the hoopoes, orioles, and 
other birds falling into the category 
of which we are speaking, almost 
invariably visit this country in the 
spring of the year, most usually in 
pairs, and, if unmolested, would 
unquestionably build their nests 
here, lay their eggs, and hatch their 
young, retire to the sunny south 
when the summer is ended, and re- 
turn the following spring to the 
settlement of their choice. Mr. 


Stevenson’s book proves the truth 


of what we advance. In Norfolk, 
the golden oriole makes its appear- 
ance on an average almost every 
second year, and generally between 
the 8th and 17th of May; the 
hoopoe almost annually, between 
the 8th of April and the 26th of 
May, and with respect to both 
species, the date of observation is 
also that of the bird’s death,—not 
a single instance of either being 
allowed to breed having come to 
our author’s know ledge! On the 
other hand, the stray visitors which 
occur in autumn, generally water- 
birds, belong to a very different 
category. They come with no de- 
sire to find for themselves a home 
here, a place where they ‘may lay 
their young.’ They are tempest- 
beaten wanderers, and as such sen- 
timent may demand they should 
receive hospitality instead of— 
the viewless leaden shower 
Volleyed from flashing tube ; 
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but the deaths of dozens of these 
casual vagrants would make no per- 
ceptible decrease in the numbers of 
the species to which they belong, 
or have any real effect on its exist- 
ence. Then, though perhaps small 
service may be rendered to natural 
history by their destruction, such 
slaughter as this is ‘ bird murder’ 
of a kind vastly different from, and 
less reprehensible than that of which 
of which we before spoke. 

The charge of cruelty against 
zoologists cannot be substantiated, 
whatever bad reputation the pseudo- 
zoologists may deservedly earn. 

True men of science will spare 
rather than destroy. With them, 
zoology is passing out of the mere 
stage of collecting, and artificial 
classifying, to one biological, dyna- 
mic, historical, founded on embryo- 
logic affinities, which are to be as- 
certained, not by the collecting of 
many specimens, but the patient 
dissection of one; on geographical 
range; on observation of the live 
animal, its habits, its voice, its 
nidification, its migration, its food, 
its power of competing against its 

ivals. And therefore field natural 
history, and the study of the living 
animal, is becoming more and more 
important to advanced science ; and 
@ man may make important addi- 
tions to the true understanding of 
that miraculous thing, a bird—how 
he became what he is; whence he 
arrived hither; how he received 
the gift of song, and became the 
teacher of music to mankind ; how 
he continues to support. that deli- 
cate organisation; how he knows 
his way every autumn across land 
and sea, to Spitzbergen or to Mo- 
rocco, and returns—a remnant of 
him, at least, and an elect, to tes- 
tify each spring that joy must con- 
quer sorrow, life conquer death— 
in all these matters, which are the 
true science of ornithology, a truly 
scientific man may learn and teach 
truths at which we are only now 
beginning to guess, without having 
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a single blown egg in his cabinet or 
stuffed skin in his cases. He may— 
he will—spare, with tenderness and 
reverence, creatures whom God has 
elaborated to such delicate and 
unique perfection, surely by some 
strange chain of providential cir- 
cumstances working, age after age, 
on a type whose original plastic 
capability rivals that of man him- 
self. He will let the birds teach 
him about themselves, and about 
better things than themselves. He 


will not, like St. Francis of Assissi, 
preach to them: but let them rather 
preach to him, as St. Francis would 
have been more wise if he had done ; 
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for in their songs, at all events, he 
would have heard nothing about a 
cursed earth, or a Deity who was to 
be propitiated by the celibacy and 
self-torture of his creatures: not 
this would he have heard, had he 
been silent and let the birds speak : 
but rather how— 


The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are silent when they will. 


With Nature do they never wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 
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THE NEW REBELLION IN AMERICA. 


Tue writer of this paper deems it but just to advise the reader that the 
views expressed in it are his own, and are not to be attributed to the 
magazine in which they er : 


JR. HAWTHORNE, in one of 
N his half-mystical stories, re- 
lates that a chemist, whose bride 
had on her face a birth-mark, at 
first admired the mark, but gradu- 
ally became so afflicted by it that 
he resolved to try and remove it by 
means of certain potent agents 
in his laboratory. After repeated 
efforts and failures, he at last suc- 
ceeded: his beautiful wife lay before 
him without the birth-mark, in- 
deed, but also lifeless. One may 
almost imagine that the ingenious 
story-teller had in his mind a sha- 
dowy presentiment of the possible 
results of the efforts made by the 
reformers around him to remove 
from the face of America the birth- 
mark which, cherished in earlier 
times, had become to the eyes of 
his countrymen a disfigurement to 
be removed, though the life of the 
Union should follow it. It is only 
now perceived how deeply rooted 
the institution of slavery was in the 
social condition of the United States. 
Not to name its relation to the 
wealth of half the country which 
was involved in it, the institution 
is now shown to have been the 
great bulwark of what, for lack of 
a better phrase, must be termed 
American Conservatism. In no 
region where slavery existed did 
the social experiments and inno- 
vations so characteristic of other 
parts of the country flourish ; and 
the influence of the system extended 
to the vast number of capitalists 
in the Northern cities whose coffers 
were annually filled from Southern 
plantations. It is not within the 
scope of the present article to 


moralise upon these facts ; but it is 
hardly possible to interpret cor- 
rectly the portents rising so rapidly 
above the American horizon w ithout 
the instant perception that in fol- 
lowing the necessary steps of a 
radical anti-slavery policy, the 
American nation has come to a 
point where the heart-beat of the 
original confederation is visible. 
The utter eradication of slavery in 
the South beyond all possibility of 
its recurrence in any form has be- 
come plainly dependent upon negro 
equality, and upon the establish- 
ment of a central control on sub- 
jects hitherto exclusively remitted 
to the authority of individual States; 
and to take these steps is to destroy 
the old Union. The majority of 
the people of the North are mani- 
festly resolved to take these steps. 
Slavery has gradually become in 
their eyes the one earthly evil. They 
do not regret the death of ‘the Union 
as it was,’ which, from being the 
pride of the world, has become to 
them a dark memory of evil and sor- 
row. Let it perish! The sun will rise, 
and the sky bend blue as ever ; the 
rich prairies will still stretch to the 
Golden Gate; and the genius who 
planned our fair realm cannot be 
baulked of his purpose! Such is 
thespirit animating Young America. 
But there is an Old America to 
whose eye such hopes are illusions 
spanning an abyss of destruction. 
It sees nothing “beyond the Union 
of the past but chaos and despair. 
To Old America the sun, as poor 
Artemus Ward said, pursues his 
shining path ‘subject to the Con- 
stitution of the United States ;’ and 





1 The editor draws particular attention 
opinions of the extreme Republican party ; 


to these wile. The paper expresses the 
opinions curious and interesting in them- 


selves, yet not necessarily sound or certain to be verified by fact. 
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should that fail, its rising would, if 
it occurred, be only to reveal the 
darkness. For both of these anta- 
gonists are enthusiasts, and each 
regards its opponent as the enemy 
of God and man. It has been one 
of the most important results of 
the agitation concerning slavery 

that the ordinary temper of political 
differences has for some length of 
time been superseded by that of 
religious animosity. Each side has 
for thirty years been accustomed to 
identify the opposing cause with 
atheism ; they have hurled at each 
other scripture texts rather than 
constitutional clauses; and conse- 
quently compromise has been an- 
other name for immorality, as would 
be a concession to adultery or theft. 
It is a moral law that the distance 
to which a thing will reach is in 
proportion to that from which it 
has come; and none who remember 
this will wonder that a conflict, 
based on each side upon a religious 
conviction organised in its social for- 
mation, has not been exhausted and 
ended by the four years of civil war. 
Armageddon is a longer war than 
that. At any rate, it must now be 
plain to all that the elements of 
antagonism to the power and policy 
of the North have only been inten- 
sified by their temporary defeat 
and that the phase upon which the 
contest has now entered is as 
threatening as any that has pre- 
ceded it. If the magnitude of a 
battle may be ever predicted from 
the array of forces gathering for it, 
we must apprehend a formidable 
struggle in the immediate future of 
America, This struggle is not, how- 
ever, tending to assume the same 
form as that which followed se- 

cession. It is evident that the 
Southerners have decided that the 
Union is to remain. On the ques- 
tion of the permanance of the Union, 
the South lost at least half of the 
strength that would have been with 
it in any issue consistent with the 
continuance of the national federa- 
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tion : it was abandoned by the very 
mob that routed anti-slavery meet- 
ings in the North; by the great 
capitalists of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, whose support of 
slavery had been constant because 
so long as the Union remained, 
their investments in it were secure ; 
and by the great number of ‘star 
and stripe’ enthusiasts, who were 
ready to defend any institution 
over which the flag waved. On 
that count the South has been de- 
feated absolutely, and there is no 
sign whatever that it desires to 
renew that contest. The possibility 
now rising before it is that of 
securing in alliance with the Union 
the cause that was lost in collision 
with it. The issue of union or dis- 
union cleared away, there remain 
facing each other, unmasked in any 
question of ‘stars v. bars,’ the 
white and the black r: aces—between 
them the question whether the long 
rule of one over the other shall now 
for ever cease. 

On this issue there has been going 
on for some time a recasting of 
parties throughout the country. 
The President of the United States, 
who on the issue of the Union was 
ready to suffer martyrdom, and, 
when abolitionism was identified 
with unionism, was loud in his en- 
thusiasm for negro emancipation, 
no sooner sees the South come to 
the Capitol and demand its old 
power in the name of the national 
flag, than he clasps it to his heart 
and rejoices over it more than over 
all who went not astray. Its de- 
mands seem to him just as consti- 
tutional and right as they did du- 
ring the long years in which he de- 
fended them in Congress before the 
war broke out. The amendments 
and modifications of the Consti- 
tution which have taken place 
during the absence of the South are 
to him plainly unreal: they were 
passed in the midst of a terrible 
rebellion, and are no more to be 
taken as irrevocable than his own 
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declaration: ‘When you hear a 
man talking about the Constitution, 
spot him—he is a traitor.’ He 
finds in the Constitution as it ex- 
isted before a Congress representing 
the anti-slavery North alone tam- 
pered with it, States’ rights, and 
therein entrenched the superiority 
and dominion of the white man 
over the black. Of course, when 
the South resumes its place in the 
Capitol, its old allies will gather 
about it, the fatted calf and the best 
robe will be ready, and all those 
hard Northern edicts will be re- 
voked. So thought Mr. Johnson ; 
but he was hardly aware of the 
complex nature of some of the forces 
and aims embodied in the victory 
over the South. His indignation 
and uncontainable wrath when Con- 
gress revealed its determination 
that the South, as a South, had left 
its halls never to return, argue both 
sincerity and simplicity on the part 
of the President. We need not 
seek very far for the motives of his 
action. A Southerner, just now « 
slaveholder, a man who has grown 
grey in conflict with Whigs and 
Republicans, all the feelings appro- 
priate to his position were suddenly 
paralysed by the new blow struck, 
as he believed, at the flag of the 
country ; and he now finds himself 
remembering the sentiments and 
utterances of the Republican paren- 
thesis in his life only as a dream, 
whilst the reality remains that they 
have been the means of giving him 
the place of the leader of an anti- 
slavery North in the work of clear- 
ing away the South and its insti- 
tutions from the face of the country 
altogether. 

To carry forward this work 
against (as he must conceive) his 
fellow-whites of the South, he is 
expected to ally himself with their 
former slaves. It is not wonderful 
that the President should not only 
shrink from this whole scheme, but 
should give battle to it; any other 
sentiments in him would imply a 
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very peculiar set of mental experi- 
ences and moral exercises such as 
rarely visit an elderly politician. It 
is idle to call a man a traitor, when 
the guilt of treachery would be felt 
by him only on abandoning his 
position. To a large portion of the 
constituency that elected him, the 
President naturally seems using the 
power they gave him to undo their 
work ; but it is very certain that he 
could at no period of his life have 
really and deliberately sympathised 
in the ultimate aims of the North; 
and if any persons voted for him 
with that idea, on account of a 
few impulsive utterances during 
the war, they are more chargeable 
with stupidity than he with party 
treason. It may at least be said 
for President Johnson also that he 
does not seem to be scheming for 
the next presidency; he has been 
no smooth self-seeker; so much is 
attested by his refusal of disguises, 
and his direct dealing with men 
and measures. He has, so far as 
he is personally concerned, been 
wildly imprudent; he has offended 
men and newspapers whose friend- 
ship he might have purchased by 
the slightest favours; and in many 
ways he has shown the boldness of 
a man who feels that he is serving 
public ends and representing pub- 
lic opinion. Those ends and that 
opinion belong indeed to the South- 
ern section which he has alone 
had an opportunity of knowing; 
by their pressure his whole life 
has been moulded. The impor- 
tant question suggested by the 
course of Mr. Johnson, and the re- 
currence of his opinion and feelings 
to their former and normal chan- 
nels, is how far he represents herein 
changes which have taken place 
among the people. How many 
classes, parties, and individuals, 
raised into abnormal currents of 
association by the atiack on the 
flag, are now, when the flag is secure, 
reverting to their ancient hatred of 
abolitionism and their contempt for 
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the negro? We may first refer to 
the North. Here we find many signs 
of preparation for a bitter and 
long struggle with the Republicans 
now in power. The Democrats may 
indeed fail to regain power in the 
assing elections, but it is signi- 
ficant that their party platforms 
have in some cases been constructed 
of opinions which during the war 
were generally termed treasonable. 
One of the leading men on the Demo- 
cratic side in the struggle in Ohio, 
for example, has been Mr. Vallandig- 
ham, who, it may be remembered, 
so repeatedly defied the Government 
during the war as to wear out even 
the patience of Mr. Lincoln, and 
after being three times tried for 
disloyalty, was exiled into the South- 
ern Confederacy. The following are 
the principles on which the Demo- 
crats of Ohio sought to regain their 
power in that State. The conven- 
tion that nominated their candidates 
unanimously resolved that : 


The exclusion, by the so-called Congress, 
of all representation from ten States, the 
proposed exclusion of those States from all 
voice in the next presidential election, the 
threatened overthrow of their State Go- 
vernments and the reduction of their States 
to the condition of territories, are each and 
every one of them unconstitutional, revo- 
lutionary, and despotic measures, destruc- 
tive not merely of the rights of those States, 
but also of the rights of every other State 
in the Union. ‘That those measures are 
parts of a plan to nullify the Constitution, 
virtually overthrow the State Governments, 
to erect a consolidated despotism on their 
ruins; and to establish and perpetuate a 
tyrannical rule of a minority over a majority 
of the American people. That the = 
cannot, without a loss of their liberties 
prosperity, and honour, submit to such a 
result; and we, therefore, in the hope that 
the warning will be heeded, and the danger 
to.our situations be peaceably averted, do 
solemnly warn the advocates of the plan, 
that it will not be submitted to. 

That Congress is not an omnipotent law- 
making power. That the Constitution pro- 
vides that no bill shall become a law without 
the approval of the President, unless it be 
passed by two thirds of each House of Con- 
gress. That one of the objects of the present 
so-called Congress in excluding States from 
representation, is to pass bills by a two- 
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thirds vote which, were all the States repre- 
sented, could not so pass; and thus to 
virtually abolish the constitutional provi- 
sion aforesaid. That if this precedent be 
acquiesced in, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent a bare majority of Congress, at any 
time in the future, from nullifying the 
constitutional veto of the President, and 
usurping uncontrolled legislative power, by 
an exclusion of the minority from their 
seats. That the exclusion of even a single 
State might give this control, and a pretext 
for such an exclusion would not be want- 
ing to an unscrupulous and revolutionary 
party. 

That the Radical majority in the so-called 
Congress have proved themselves to be in 
favour of negro suffrage by forcing it upon 
the people of the District of Columbia 
against their almost unanimous wish, so- 
lemnly expressed at the polls, by forcing it 
upon the people of all the Territories, and 
by their various devices to coerce the people 
of the South to adopt it; that we are op- 
posed to negro suffrage, believing it would 
be productive of evil to both whites and 
blacks, and tend to produce a disastrous 
conflict of races. 

That for all their efforts to uphold the 
Constitution, we tender to the President 
and to the majority of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States our 
hearty thanks. 


We have quoted these resolutions 
at some length, because they fairly re- 
present the animus of the Democratic 
party in one or two other states of 


the North. On the issues embodied 
in them the Republicans have had to 
encounter a sharper opposition than 
for some years hitherto. Another sig- 
nificant circumstance connected with 
the Ohio canvass is that several of the 
leading Democratic speakers have 
advocated a partial repudiation of 
the war debt of the United States, 
that is, they advocate that funds 
loaned to the Government in hard 
money shall be repaid in depreciated 
paper. 

It is of still greater importance 
that the Democratic party in the 
North which, though not prepon- 
derant, is evidently still able to 
make a vigorous and open fight, 
has resolved to stand by the Presi- 
dent’s side in maintaining that the 
present Congress is not a Congress 
at all, and that its acts are invalid. 
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Judge Thurman, their candidate 
for the governorship of Ohio, has 
denounced Congress as a ‘ fragmen- 
tary and unconstitutional body, 
self-styled a Congress,’ enacting 
‘whatever it sees fit to call by the 
name of laws.’ 

President Johnson has at various 
times by signing its acts and trans- 
mitting messages to it, acknow- 
ledged the genuineness of the pre- 
sent and the preceding Congresses. 
But now that it has forced upon 
him finally the alternatives of exe- 
cuting its measures of reconstruc- 
tion or being impeached, it seems 
highly probable that he means to 
refuse all recognition of its acts. 
His leading organ in New England 
—the Boston Post—does not hesi- 
tate to declare to a community 
before which it once advocated 
radical measures, that ‘the Presi- 
dent has taken the war path in 
earnest,’ that ‘he has determined 
to be master of the situation,’ that 
having ‘exhausted every effort at 
conciliation, he is resolved to resist 
to the utmost. Mr. Johnson (it 
adds) declared to a party of friends 
to-day that, having exhausted every 
effort at conciliation, he should now 
unflinchingly enforce every consti- 
tutional power to save the country 
from impending ruin; that the 
simple issue was constitutional go- 
vernment or military despotism, 
and he had fully resolved upon the 
course he should adopt to fulfil the 
plain requirements of his office.’ 
These statements must be regarded 
as semi-official. They were printed 
in the same week in which the 
President swept out of the practical 
military service at Washington and 
in the South every officer who had 
put in force any of the acts of Con- 
gress relating to the South. These 
removals were in plain violation of 
the law according to the President’s 
own interpretation of the law. In 
his veto of the Reconstruction Bill 
of Congress Mr. Johnson said : 

Within a period less than a year the 
egislation of Congress fhas attempted to 
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strip the executive department of the Go- 
vernment ‘of some of its essential powers. 
The Constitution, and the oath provided in 
it, devolve upon the President the power 
and duty to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed. The Constitution, in order to 
carry out this power, gives him the choice 
of the agents, and makes them subject to 
his control and supervision; but in the 
execution of these laws the constitutional 
obligation upon the President remains, Lut 
the power to exercise that constitutional duty 
ts effectually taken away. The military 
commander is, as to the power of appoint- 
ment, made to take the place of the President, 
and the general of the army the place of 
the Senate, and any attempt on the part of 
the President to assert his own constitutional 
powers may, under pretence of law, be met 
by official insubordination. It is to be 
feared that these military officers, looking 
to the authority given by these laws, rather 
than to the letter of the Constitution, will 
recognise no authority but the commander 
of the district and the general of the army. 


This is the law then as it stands 
after the ineffectual veto; yet 
against the protest of the military 
chief of the United States—General 
Grant—the President has removed 
officer after officer, and in every 
way assumed the powers which, as 
he complained, had been unques- 
tionably taken from him. It is 
hardly doubtful that this direct 
disregard of the acts of Congress 
indicates a final determination on 
his part to ignore the Congress in 
future, even if he does not attempt— 
as his own organ in Washington, the 
National Intelligencer, has intimated 
—to prevent the reassembling of 
that body. It is probable that the 
position taken by General Grant 
may check an immediate coup-d’ état; 
but even so much is not certain. 
The great central and certain fact 
of the present situation is, that the 
President has resolved that the re- 
construction measures passed by 
Congress shall not be carried into 
effect under his administration. 

Next to this stands the sure pro- 
spect of his impeachment. It is 
believed in Washington, that the 
proposition for the President’s im- 
peachment failed in the last Con- 
gress—first, because it was not 
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doubtful that the President would 
resist by force his own removal, 
and it was doubtful what course, in 
that event, would be followed by 
General Grant, whom the army 
would unhesitatingly obey ; second, 
because each prominent Republican 
aspirant for the presidency was 
afraid to promise his support to a 
measure whose popularity among 
the people was yet questionable ; 
third, because Chief Justice Chase 
privately gave it as his opinion that 
there was not a strong case in law. 
It is now known that General 
Grant will support Congress as the 
legal expression of the popular will ; 
it is plain that the Republicans 
everywhere in the North favour the 
impeachment ; and Mr. Justice 
Chase’s opinion—already attributed 
by his enemies to his horror at 
seeing Senator Wade, his life-long 
rival, now president of the Senate, 
elevated to the presidential succes- 
sion—is now set aside by the un- 
doubted fact that the President 
declines to see that the laws of 


Congress are faithfully executed, 
according to his oath, and has re- 
moved every officer who has made 


an attempt to execute them. The 
Congress must now impeach the 
President, or it must admit that it 
is no Congress, and that its acts 
are no acts. 

It is important here to note, that 
the Congress is certainly entrenched 
within the letter of the organic 
law in its refusal to admit the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States, 
and that the legal validity of its 
acts is not at all impaired by their 
absence. The Constitution declares 
(art. 1, sec. 5) that a majority of 
each House shall be a quorum to do 
business; and it also declares that 
each House of Congress shall have 
the right to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own members. Each 
House has acted with a full majority 
present, even counting the vacant 
seats once occupied by the South; 
and each House has been quite com- 
petent for the decision it has made 
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—that the representatives and sena- 
tors sent from the South are not 
qualified by the circumstances of 
their election, or by personal loyalty, 
to assist in governing the nation 
against which they and their con- 
stituents have recently been in arms. 
The Congress is not so much muti- 
lated now as it has been in past 
times, when the President and his 
chief friends were ready to derive 
power from it. It is indeed too 
late for him to deny its technical 
authority, and he is far more likely 
to gain the full strength of his 
party by striking some blow that 
will enlist all the feeling in the 
North against the abolitionists, and 
revive the passionate determination 
of the Southerners to the extent of 
exterminating Republicans from the 
South, and restoring the negroes to 
the control of their former masters. 
His whole chance of success now 
depends upon some such blow. 
Should he declare the North in re- 
bellion, and the Constitution and 
the equality of the States imperilled, 
there is very much reason to be- 
lieve that the conflict would not be 
confined to the South as formerly. 
The States of Kentucky and Mary- 
land, which were virtually neutral 
in the late civil war, the destruction 
of the Union being to them as the 
border land between the North and 
South especially objectionable, have 
been for some time showing their 
anxiety to fight with the people of 
New England on some other issue, 
and have already gathered their 
militia, and begun to drill the same. 
There is a large population, origin- 
ally from the South, stretching 
through Southern Indiana and Illi- 
nois, and over a large portion of 
Missouri, which also bears an here- 
ditary hatred to the ‘ Yankees,’ and 
might be enlisted in almost any 
conflict with them. And through- 
out the north-west there are to be 
found here and there small commn- 
nities, where jealousies toward the 
East, that have nothing to do with 
slavery, might possibly be worked 
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upon in such a struggle. A vast 
deal of the sympathy on which the 
President would have to rely will, 
of course, depend upon the skill of 
the cowp, and the appearance of 
aggression on the part of Congress. 
It is likely—for he is not without 
shrewd advisers—that the President 
will await the act of impeachment 
and order for his removal, and call 
upon the South and North to de- 
fend the White House and the Con- 
stitution from invasion in his per- 
son. 

We have already stated that the 
fundamental issue between the Pre- 
sident and Congress is the supre- 
macy of the whites or of the blacks 
in the South. Had Mr. Johnson’s 
private opinions on this subject 
been hitherto doubtful, they can be 
no longer so, since the best known 
advocates of the disfranchisement 
of the negroes have become his 
vehement champions and confiden- 
tial advisers. He is known to be 
in daily consultation with Mr. 
Black of Kentucky, Mr. Wood of 


New York, and Messrs. Reverdy 
Johnson and Montgomery Blair of 


Maryland. The last named poli- 
tician has for some time been known 
as chief of that body of unofficial 
advisers known under every admi- 
nistration as the ‘ kitchen cabinet ;’ 
and the predictions made by him in 
public addresses concerning the 
President's policy have always been 
fulfilled. He foretold the removal 
of Mr. Stanton and the appoint- 
ment of General Grant in his place 
as Secretary of War a month before 
the change was made. Mr. Blair is 
a wealthy citizen of Maryland, who, 
though a pro-slavery man and 
Southerner, opposed secession on 
the ground that the demands of the 
South could be better secured in 
the Union. When, after the sin- 
gular scene that occurred at his in- 
auguration as Vice-President, Mr. 
Johnson was avoided with contempt 
by his former friends in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Blair invited him to his 
fine residence at Silver Spring, near 
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Washington, where he received 
every attention during the week 
that intervened before he assumed 
his position as chairman of the 
Senate. To the intimacy thus es- 
tablished may be attributed much 
of the great influence that Mr. 
Blair is known to have over the 
President ; an influence that neither 
of them cares to conceal. The re- 
cognised organ of this class of poli- 
ticians is the New York Herald. 
This journal has therefore recently 
foreshadowed the course of the 
administration. Some days before 
the removal of Mr. Stanton it de- 
clared ‘ the proper line of action for 
Mr. Johnson ’ to be ‘the suspension 
of Stanton, the removal of the five 
military commanders,’ and the sub- 
stitution for these of men who 
would co-operate with the ‘ purposes 
of the President toward the white 
population of the ten States directly 
concerned in opposition to negro 
supremacy.’ The line of action here 
indicated was speedily and exactly 
followed. The Herald then wrote: 


Having gone thus far, President Johnson 
is bound to take the only step that can 
effectually block the game of the Radicals 
—to issue his proclamation of universal 
pardon to every man engaged in the rebel- 
lion, and thus restore to every white man 
in the South all his civil rights as a citizen 
of the United States. He has the full 
constitutional power for such action. 


The proclamation of amnesty almost 
immediately followed the appear- 
ance of this advice. The further 
intimations of the Herald are there- 
fore naturally regarded as of the 
utmost importance. 


It is evident [says that organ] that Mr. 
Johnson has resolved to make a fair and 
distinct issue with the radical party on the 
question of establishing negro supremacy 
in all the unreconstructed States—a policy 
that would place the five hundred thousand 
emancipated slaves ofthe South in the position 
formerly held by their three hundred thousand 
owners, and give them for half a century to 
come a controlling influence in the affairs 
of the national Government. While Seward 
and other members of the present Cabinet 
have willingly acted as the bottle-holders of 
the President in his small fights in Con- 
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gress, their whole antecedents link them 
indissolubly with the negro, and it is very 
likely that ‘they may be unwilling to follow 
Johnson the whole length of his opposition 
to the negro supremacy programme of the 
Radical leaders. In such a case no other 
course is left open to the President than to 
complete the work he has commenced and 
send Seward, McCulloch, and the rest to 
follow Stanton and Sheridan. 


In another article the same paper 
says : 

He must make a clean sweep of all the 
present personnel of reconstruction. He 
must brush away all the commanders, and 
if there are no generals to take their places, 
make some. He must not stop with Stanton 
even in his Cabinet. Taking thus a new 
departure, pursuing an honest policy of re- 
construction, never losing sight of the real 
objects of the war, but breaking up utterly 
this mischievous attempt to secure nigger 
supremacy, he will merely go before the 
wishes of the people; and though an at- 
tempt at impeachment would come as sure 
as sunrise with the assembling of Congress, 
the attitude of the nation would awe it into 
silence, 


We may assume, then, that the 
policy and resolution of the Presi- 
dent are as clear as those of Con- 
gress. The last possibility of com- 
promise has vanished; one or the 
other must be crushed; and it 
remains only that we shall review 
the forces that are to take part in 
the struggle. 

It is a singular phenomenon of 
American history, that all of its 
important eras have been prefigured 
and illustrated, as it were, in re- 
hearsals. The insurrection in Bos- 
ton, which sent adrift the repre- 
sentative of James Il., was a 
miniature edition in every respect 
of the revolution against George 
Ill.; the early union of the five 
Puritan colonies was a working 
model of the union of 1789; and 
the war between the Southerners 
and free-state men in Kanzas cor- 
responded in its cause, its bitter- 
ness, and its result, with the civil 
war which crushed the Confederacy. 
But neither of these premonitory 
events has been more striking than 
those which have recently in the 
elections of two great representative 
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Southern States set plainly before 
the American people the necessary 
results of the contending policies of 
the President and Congress. These 
two States—Kentucky and Tennes- 
see—are central in the United 
States; they were both slave States 
before the war; but in both a 
desire for the integrity of the Union 
was the prevalent popular feeling. 
However, when the war began, 
both of these States refused to fur- 
nish aid to the North in its invasion 
of the South; and by a gubernato- 
rial cowp-d’ état Tennessee was placed 
technically on the side of the Con- 
federacy, whilst Kentucky declared 
itself ‘ neutral.’ The result of this 
technical difference between the two 
States was that, although the sym- 
pathies of their populations were 
substantially the same, the war- 
power enabled the general Govern- 
ment after the war to enter and re- 

gulate the affairs of Tennessee, whilst 
Kentucky was left to take its own 
course without Federal interference. 
In Tennessee the work of recon- 
struction has been completed in ac- 
cordance with the policy of Con- 
gress; in Kentucky the policy of 
the President has had full sway. 

By a strange coincidence the state 
elections of these two States occur 
regularly before those of the other 
states of the Union, and the cam- 
paign of Tennessee follows closely 
upon that of Kentucky. Not only 
in the actual results of their re- 
spective contests, but in the spirit 
and incidents attending them, have 
the elections in these States shown 
side by side the legitimate effects 
of the two policies, one or the 
other of which is to prevail in the 
immediate future of the entire 
South. During the war there were 
about fifty thousand men in Ken- 
tucky who had, by enlisting in the 
Southern army or in other practical 
ways, been disloyal to the Govern- 
ment. The question arose with the 
unionists who held power at that 
time in the State, whether such 
persons should be admitted to the 
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polls. Their magnanimity was ap- 
pealed to successfully, and the 
‘rebels’ were admitted to the suf- 
frage and all other immunities. No 
sooner was this done than the State 
passed entirely into the hands of 
those who had sympathised with 
the Confederacy. Persons who had 
in any way whatever assisted the 
Northern armies were bitterly per- 
secuted, and many of them driven 
out of the State; the negroes were 
not only disfranchised, but practi- 
cally re-enslaved; and the whole 
power of the State put under drill 
for the avowed purpose of war. The 
Hon. Jesse D. Bright, one of the 
leading spirits of the recent canvass 
in that state, said in a public speech 
at Carrolton, that the Democratic 
senators from the South had done 
wrong in leaving their seats at the 
beginning of the war. T eee should 
have remained and prevented Lin- 
coln from raising troops. He de- 
clared himself opposed to paying 
the public debt. He thought that 
if the South ever regained her 


power, it would be by ‘the sword. 


He was in favour of returning 
every negro to his original master. 
Kentucky should demand payment 
of the general Government for any 
and everything lost during the war. 
On such sentiments as these Ken- 
tucky was carried overwhelmingly 
for the Democracy. The Gover- 
nor elect, the Attorney-General, and 
the Auditor, were all in the Con- 
federate army. The courts have 
decided that all the old laws relating 
to negroes—forbidding the recep- 
tion of their testimony, their educa- 
tion, &c.—are in full force ; and the 
Federal Commander in that State 
has officially reported that during 
the past twelve months 400 negroes 
were killed, and not one murderer 
punished in any way. 

In Tennessee the reverse policy 
was adopted. The leading Con- 
federates were disfranchised, and 
the negroes were enfranchised. The 
State, however, was not under the 
surveillance of the military, having 
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been previously restored by Con- 
gress to its full original indepen- 
dence. The whites disfranchised 
numbered about one fourth of their 
voting power before the war, and 
left them about equal in the num- 
ber of registered voters to the 
registered negro voters, or a little 
superior. The Southern leaders 
and landowners met together, and 
issued a proclamation to the negroes 
that not one of them should again 
be employed or in any way assisted 
who should vote with the Radicals. 
But in the face of this threat, the 
negroes threw a solid vote for the 
Radical candidates, who were all 
elected by immense majorities. 
There has probably never before 
been in the United States an 
election which was watched with 
such intense interest, or was critical 
in so many points, as this of Ten- 
nessee. It was the first great ex- 
periment in negro suffrage. One 
hundred thousand votes were on 
that day cast by about equal num- 
bers of blacks and whites. The 
event was to decide whether the 
President was right in predicting 
that it would be the beginning of 
a war of races. It was to deter- 
mine whether the former masters 
of the negroes retained any con- 
trol over them. It was to prove 
whether the immediate fears and 
wants of the negro would decide 
his vote, and whether he had the 
intelligence to recognise his larger 
interests. Northerners and South- 
erners were almost equally anx- 
ious and doubtful on these points. 
Fortunately for our present inquiry, 
the testimonies of all parties as to 
the facts in all of these particulars 
are clear and concurrent. The de- 
feated party has not charged that 
there were fraudulent votes or any 
kind of intimidation used against 
them. The writer of this has there- 
fore the more freedom in presenting 
here the narrative of an eye-witness 
of the election at the capital of the 
State ; one whose ve acity, not- 
withstanding his evident political 
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sympathies, he has personal reasons 
for trusting implicitly. The nar- 
rator says : 


The most extraordinary spectacle con- 
nected with this election, was the conduct 
of the coloured men. That a race so long 
down-trodden, humiliated, plundered, out- 
raged and enslaved, should be suddenly 
elevated to a political equality with their 
former masters, and should, at the very 
first election following their enfranchise- 
ment, exercise the highest privilege of 
American citizens without the slightest 
outbreak, violence, or disorder, was not 
only contrary to all predictions, made by 
men of all classes and parties throughout 
the country, but was absolutely opposed to 
some of the most widely received ideas of 
human nature. Yet such was precisely the 
case. 

I was in this city on the day of the elec- 
tion, and visited in succession each of the 
places where voting was going on. The 
coloured people had been advised by their 
friends to vote as early as possible, and 
at about nine o'clock they were out in full 
force. They were dressed in their best 
clothes, dressed in fact as well as the white 
gentlemen around them, but they evidently 
looked upon the affair neither as an idle 
pastime nor a holiday. It was with them 
a deeply significant and solemn occasion, 
when they were called upon to prove their 
title to citizenship at the ballot-box. as 
they had before shown their manhood on the 
field of battle. Forming in column with their 
certificates and tickets in hand, they stretched 
solidly for some distance from the ballot- 
box into the street. Each new voter, as he 
came up, made no attempt to precede or 
crowd those who arrived earlier, but quietly 
took his place in the rear of the column, and 
patiently awaited his turn. Some of them 
remained thus for three hours, in the burn- 
ing sun, advancing inch by inch toward 
the box, into which fell continually their 
quiet but potent ballots. There was no 
boisterousness among them; no loud talk- 
ing; scarce a whisper: each countenance 
looked grave as death; it was indeed, for 
them, a solemn task; for they were acting 
in defiance of those who had threatened 
them with proscription and starvation in 
case they should persevere; and all around 
them they saw the scowls and frowns of those 
who had the power, at least for a time, to 
throw them out of employment, and deprive 
their wives and children of bread. But 
still those solid columns, holding in their 
hands what were at once the evidences of 
their freedom and the instruments where- 
with to perpetuate it, moved slowly, deter- 
minedly, unitedly and sublimely on. As I 
stood and watched them, I could, in my 
mind’s eye, perceive the rebel Democracy 
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going down before them, as more than two 
years ago I saw the veterans of Hood 
routed by the onset of the black brigades 
along the summit of Overton Hill. 

The entire unanimity with which the co- 
loured vote was cast for the Republican 
ticket, was a remarkable feature of the 
affair. It must be remembered that the 
Democratic party had exhausted every 
means to obtain this vote for Etheridge; 
that they had first tried wheedling, false- 
hood and flattery; that, finding this fail, 
they had attempted to terrify by such vio- 
lence as at Franklin; and that asa last re- 
sort, they had threatened to drive from em- 
ployment and starve every coloured man 
who should vote the Union ticket. But in 
spite of all these appliances and influences, 
the negroes voted for Brownlow with a 
unanimity to which the history of popular 
elections forms no parallel. To a certain 
degree this was expected in cities like 
Nashville, where there was a large number 
of white Unionists to yield them encourage- 
ment and support ; although even in Nash- 
ville it was supposed that at least a hun- 
dred or two of them would vote with the 
Democracy. It is probable, however, that 
out of a coloured vote of over 3,000, not 
twenty-five were cast for Etheridge. 

But if this result is surprising in Nash- 
ville, what shall we think of that in Maury 
county, in the whole of which there were not 
perhaps a hundred white Unionists, but 
where, notwithstanding, some 2,300 co- 
loured votes were given to Brownlow, and 
perhaps not ten for Etheridge? Maury is 
a special centre of rebel influence, the home 
of the Polks, the Pillows, and other once 
great names, who own all the landed estate, 
who gave all their influence to the cause 
of treason during the war, and now gave 
it all for the Democracy. They threatened 
with deadly vengeance coloured Republi- 
cans, but they threatened in vain. An old 
white-headed negro who was hauled a dozen 
miles in a crazy cart to one of the voting 
places, expressed the sentiments of all the 
rest: ‘ They told us,’ said he, ‘that if we 
voted for the Union ticket they would drive 
us from our homes and starve us. If they 
make us leave our cabins, I s'pose we'll have 
to take to the bush. We'll live on roots 
and berries as long as we can, and then if 
we can’t do any better, I reckon we'll have 
to starve; but we must vote!’ 

And thus it was all over the State of 
Tennessee, except in those places where the 
negroes were by actual physical violence 
kept from the polls. 


The expressions of admiration for 


the conduct and course of the 
negroes contained in the above 
letter are retained because they 
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represent the feelings with which 
many millions of the American 
people looked upon the results of 
the Tenessee election. This admi- 
ration in the North had its counter- 
part in the despair with which the 
Democrats and the Southern whites 
beheld in that election the end of 
all their hopes wherever the con- 
gressional plan should prevail. 
They saw ten Tennessees ahead in 
the ten Southern States, which were 
forbidden to re-enter the Union, 
except by the gate through which 
this State had re-entered it. 

But there was one fact of yet 
deeper significance revealed in this 
election, which has a prophetic 
bearing upon the whole future of 
the South. This fact is, that there 
were indications of an affiliation 
of the ‘poor whites’ with the 
negroes. Out of the eight millions 


at which the white population of 
the South is roughly estimated, at 
least seven millions are of the 
class called ‘poor whites’—a class 
poorer than the negroes, and quite 


as uneducated, who, however, all 
have votes, and really make up 
the constituencies of the South. 
Almost none of these are among 
those disfranchised by the Act of 
Congress. In the ten States under 
abnormal control, there are about 
one million whites who under 
ordinary circumstances would be 
voters; of these three hundred 
thousand are disfranchised, nearly 
all of whom belong to the once 
wealthier and slaveholding class. 
Should the seven hundred thousand 
voters thus left—nearly all of whom 
are ‘ poor whites’—unite against 
the negro vote, they might still 
hope to recover power for the 
whites. This the leading men of 
the South and their friends in the 
North had counted upon. The 
matter was fully tested in Ten- 
nessee, and it was shown that the 
‘poor whites’ could no longer be 
depended upon to vote with those 
who formerly controlled them. 
TheTennessce figures stand thus: in 
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the registration there were 110,000 
names ; of these only 100,000 voted, 
the 10,000 who did not care to vote 
being, it is known, almost entirely 
whites. Not only was there this 
large body of whites who resolved 
to be neutrals between the former 
masters and the negroes: there 
were about 25,000 whites who voted 
with the Radicals. This, in the 
face of the well known animosity 
between the ‘ poor whites’ and the 
negroes, is the most remarkable 
omen in the South. There seems 
now little reason to doubt that the 
North, by covering the South with 
free-schools, and promising the 
‘poor whites’ the employment 
hitherto impossible, so long as 
the negroes did all the work of the 
South without wages, have at last 
met with some response to their 
appeals. Thousands of teachers, 
preachers, and speakers are now 
in every part of the South, scat- 
tering information among __ this 
wretched population concerning 
the general education and comfort 
of the Northern masses, and are 
sowing the furrow of war with 
New England seed. It is a fact 
too familiar now to be questioned, 
that the higher classes in the South 
have vehemently resisted the intro- 
duction among them of free-schools, 
and even of late, so infatuated is this 
opposition, the young men of those 
classes have burned down a consi- 
derable number of ‘ Yankee schools,’ 
in which negroes and whites were 
taught together. On a certain day 
during the campaign in Tennessee, 
there marched through the capital 
of that state a vast procession of 
negroes, with a band of music, 
bearing amid many banners one 
larger than the rest, on which was 
the picture of a New England 
school-house, with white and black 
children entering it ; and over this 
was written—‘ The Radicals build 
school-houses ; the Democrats burn 
them.’ This banner was received 
with wild cheering from both negroes 
and poor whites, and it was swiftly 
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multiplied and borne through the 
state. The many bitter allusions 
to it made by the Democratic 
speakers confirm the opinions of 
the Republicans that this flag 
chiefly led the latter to victory. 

But there is another cause at 
work to alienate the ‘ poor whites’ 
and the negroes from the once 
powerful Southern oligarchy. To 
them the defeat of the South has 
been the breaking up of a great 
deception. The plantation-lords 
had represented for them the su- 
premacy of the American nation. 
They had never heard the ‘Yankees’ 
spoken of otherwise than in terms 
of contempt, whilst the power of 
their own aristocracy was felt by 
them at every moment of their 
lives. There were no newspapers 
among them that would report 
the actual condition and resources 
of the Northern people, and neither 
negroes nor ‘poor whites’ could 
have read them if they had. To 
see now the leading Southerners 
humiliated and held down by those 
they pretended to despise, to see 
the cotton lord reduced to a po- 
verty like their own, gives them 
the feeling of having been imposed 
upon. On the other hand, the vast 
and well clothed armies that poured 
down from the North, spreading 
desolation with one hand and bread 
with the other, were, in contrast 
with the rags and half rations to 
which the blockade had reduced 
the Southern soldiers, dazzling re- 
velations to them of a power before 
which that of the South was wan 
as a moon after sunrise. 

With these facts before them, and 
with the certain knowledge that 
even without the aid of any whites 
the negroes have clear majorities in 
eight of the ten ‘rebel’ States, the 
minority who have hitherto con- 
stituted that political power known 
as ‘the South,’ are forced to see 
their dominion crumbling away, and 
their ‘sacred soil’ made over into 
the image and likeness of the North. 
That which is a beacon-light to the 
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North is to them a handwriting 
on their walls. There is, however, 
enough enmity remaining in the 
South toward the negroes to give a 
considerable reinforcement to the 
higher classes should a blow once 
again be struck. Few white South- 
erners could see a negro fighting 
with a white man without taking 
the side of the latter; but it is not 
certain that this feeling will survive 
after a year or two more of the 
voting together and coeducation of 
the poor of both races under the 
taunts heaped by the higher upon 
them. Therefore nothing but the 
race-sympathy of one and the esprit 
de corps of another class in the 
South, which an immediate physical 
struggle might arouse, can possibly 
check the downfall of the South as 
a political body in America. It 
was that which united the South 
in the war, although certainly more 
than half of its people opposed se- 
cession up to the time of the attack 
upon Fort Sumter. 

It is melancholy to discuss the 
probabilities of the renewal of 
bloodshed in America, but it is 
hardly possible that the virtual 
withdrawal of the Northern occu- 
pation of the Southern States can 
have any other result. Such is the 
declared opinion of the generals 
whom President Johnson has su- 
perseded in the South, and on 
that ground General Grant pro- 
tested against their removal. If 
the President is permitted to 
carry out his theory and maintain 
garrisons in the South only as a 
police to assist the civil magistrates 
of that region, with no power of 
restraining them, it will be under 
the authority of the Federal Execu- 
tive and under the flag of the 
Union that the Southern leaders 
will defend the polls from the 
approach of negroes. If the ne- 
groes should fight, many of the 
Democrats of the North, and the 
people of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Virginia, may hold any attempt 
on the part of the Republican 
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masses to march to their assistance 
as ‘an abolition rebellion,’ and the 
results would be serious indeed. 
But the President cannot accom- 
plish this by an ‘amnesty proclama- 
tion’ against any practical effect of 
which Congress has provided; it 
can only be done by forcibly setting 
aside the laws of Congress. Nay, 
he will have to strike rapidly and 
unerringly, for his removal by the 
next Congress is as certain as the 
assembling of that body. His op- 
portunity lies between this and the 
new year, which will see him no- 
thing or Emperor. 

The recent elections will encou- 
rage the President to strike his blow. 
He naturally regards them as fa- 
vourable to his side of the question. 
At the time of this writing the 
steamer has brought only the in- 
complete returns, and the mysterious 
Atlantic cable has vouchsafed us 
only vague intimations of the re- 
sults of the elections in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. 
It is probable, however, that of 
these Pennsylvania has been car- 
ried by the Democrats, and that 
the others have been carried for the 
Republicans by majorities consi- 
derably diminished as compared 
with those that in the same States 
sustained them last year. Whilst 
recognising the fact that they con- 
firm the apprehensions of a serious 
conflict already expressed in this 
paper, it is important to remind the 
English reader of the many local 
and side issues which have affected 
these State elections. The Demo- 
cratic party is the political Roman 
Catholic Church in America; it 
spreads through the country, and 
more or less takes the colour of each 
section for the rule of which it 
struggles ; its one great principle is 
to obtain power, and for that it 
easily becomes all things to all 
neighbourhoods. In California and 
other States where it has become 
successful, the Democracy has taken 
a position on national questions very 
much nearer that of the Republicans 
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than it has in the States where, not- 
withstanding its gains, it has been 
defeated. Those successes and gains 
are to a great extent attributable to 
the divisions of the Republican ranks 
upon local issues. The soul of the 
Republican party comes of New 
England, and while it has gained 
some strength from this source, it 
must be confessed that it has also 
inherited weaknesses from it. There 
lingers in the political character of 
New England some of that disposi- 
tion to interfere with private con- 
duct which in old times led the Pu- 
ritans to pass acts determining the 
length and width of women’s sleeves. 
It lost California clearly through a 
revolt of the Germans against the 
Sabbatarian laws which the Republi- 
cans had fastened on that State, and 
it came near losing Maine through 
an excessive indulgence in liquor 
laws. Its majority in New York is 
endangered by its position on both 
the Sabbath and the liquor ques- 
tions. But, moreover, in the absence 
of any immediate alarm concerning 
national questions, elections in 
America are always affected and 
often settled by the ‘barnacles’ 
which adhere to this or that party, 
according to its success at the polls. 
It has become proverbial in America 
that the Ins always commit sins 
enough to let in the Outs next 
time. The successes of the Repub- 
lican party in recent years have 
been followed by a general determi- 

nation to it for private ends of cor- 
rupt and unprincipled politicians 
who have managed to get them- 
selves into prominent positions and 
offices, where they have availed to 
bring the party into disgrace, and, 
in some cases, defeat. All these 
facts must be considered in esti- 
mating the recent elections. There 
can be no doubt that if any serious 
collision were to occur between the 
North and the South, many thou- 
sands of those who have recently 
voted against the Republicans, or 
who may vote against them in the 
forthcoming elections of November 5, 
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would be found upholding the con- 
gressional policy. Nevertheless, as 
has been said, the results will be 
naturally interpreted by the Pre- 
sident as favourable to his policy. 
On the other hand, they will almost 
certainly determine the present 
Congress to settle the issues between 
its constituencies and the President 
at once, and beyond the power of 
the succeeding Congress to unsettle, 
should that prove less Radical. The 
indications therefore are that a 
direct conflict will speedily arise. 
The point at which it will occur is 
likely to be that of the proposed 
suspension of the President from 
his executive powers during a trial 
by impeachment. By the terms of 
the laws relating to impeachment, a 
certain vagueness was purposely left 
about the conditions under which 
such trials shall take place. It is 
left to the discretion of Congress to 
vary the forms to suit the various 
circumstances under which each 
case must come before the Senate. 
Congress, it is already plain, believes 
that the continued exercise of au- 
thority by Mr. Johnson during his 
trial would render a fair and safe 
conduct of the case difficult if not 
impossible. The President, on the 
other hand, has permitted that body 
to be warned that, in the absence 
of any express provision for the sus- 
pension of an officer during im- 
peachment, he will resist any act 
of that kind as a usurpation. He 
will appeal to’ the army to sustain 
him as its commander-in-chief, and 
will claim that he is defending the 
flag; and it is even probable that 
by the aid of the militia of Mary- 
land and Kentucky he may tem- 
porarily sustain himself. 

The reign of terror may come, but 
[ believe it will be brief. In the wars 
of Kanzas, slavery fought under the 
stars and stripes, and in alliance 
with the President of the United 
States and of its soldiers; the men 
of the free States marched against 
them all, and made Kanzas a free 
VOL. LXXVI.—NO, CCCCLY. 





State. The South will hardly gain 
more in the end by bearing the 
national flag than it did then, for it 
is in collision with certain forces 
which it conceives as imperfectly 
as it did the power against which it 
fired the first gun in the civil war. 
First of all, there is and will con- 
tinue to be arrayed against them 
the capital of the country, which, 
had the civil war never been fought, 
would have been for them. The 
South has violently declared that it 
will resist to the utmost the pay- 
ment of the national war debt; and 
it is absurd to think that, if left to 
themselves, the Southern whites 
would vote to tax themselves 
heavily to pay a debt incurred for 
their own defeat. And even in the 
North, leading Democrats have not 
hesitated, as we have seen, to advo- 
cate the quasi-repudiation of pay- 
ing American bonds in ‘greenbacks,’ 
which would be to raise the present 
seven hundred millions of paper 
currency in five years to eighteen 
hundred millions, a finer bubble 
than ever arose from the South 
Sea. Those who are not creditors 
of the nation cannot appreciate the 
effect which this programme is 
having upon those who are ; nor can 
the Southerners and their friends 
have looked deeply into the methods 
by which Mr. Chase raised the 
money by which the war was carried 
on, else they would have seen that 
over two thirds of the money was 
loaned by the American people 
themselves. These creditors will 
not suffer the Southern whites or 
Northern Democrats to inaugurate 
their natural policy of repudiation. 
Again, Northern trade and capital 
are suffering, because the continued 
doubtfulness of the future of the 
South prevents their running out 
into normal channels. Although 
the Southerners ndéw say but little 
about any future projects of dis- 
union, commerce needs certainties 
to go on; and certainty that the 
South will not again relapse into 
as 
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rebellion it cannot have except 
through that negro equality and 
suffrage which it is the avowed pur- 
pose of the President and his party, 
as well as the South, to prevent and 
suppress. As yet, those leaders who 
were ‘ the South’ have, if they have 
broken silence at all, uttered words 
of sullen defiance, calculated to fill 
unionists with alarm. Herschel,V. 
Johnson, once a presidential can- 
didate, writes that ‘the President 
is powerless,’ the Supreme Court 
‘bows to the black surge of Radi- 
cal fanaticism,’ and his only hope 
‘is in a possible reaction among the 
people of the North and the North- 
west.’ Robert Toombs, so long a 
favourite senator of the South, 
writes: ‘I am as ready to-day as I 

vas thirty years ago, when I entered 
public life as a nullifier, to spend 
and be spent in the sacred cause. I 
regret nothing in the past but the 
dead and the failure, and I am 
ready to-day to use the best means 
I can command to establish the 
principles for which I fought.’ Such 
language as this, unrelieved as it is 
by any coun ter expressions from 
Southern leaders, has united capital 
and patriotism in the North against 
the President and his plan of yield- 
ing the Southern States to the con- 
trol of their former rulers. And 
with these goes the anti-slavery 
conscience of the North, whose 
power has been already shown 
superior to that of trade, and which 
is fully convinced now that there is 
no status possible for the negro, for 
any length of time, between slavery 
and an equality established by the 
Constitution and protected by the 
franchise. Mr. Seward did indeed 
proclaim with pomp that the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, prohibiting 
and abolishing slavery in the United 
States, had been ratified by the re- 
quisite number of the States and 
had become law, meaning thereby 
to entrap the abolitionists imto an 
acknowledgment of the reality of 
the legislatures set up by Mr. John- 
son in the South. But though Mr. 
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Garrison and a few other of the less 
educated abolitionists were deceived 
by this, there were leaders among 
them shrewd enough to see that 
those ratifications were utterly 
worthless. Congress has since de- 
clared all the acts of those pro- 
visional governments null and void ; 
and the Anti-Slavery Society still 
remains in full organisation, send- 
ing out voices and warnings that 
drearily recall the old days. 

There is, too, in America, a new 
national feeling, born possibly of the 
pangs of war, which has given to the 
people in every part of the country, 
a certain sentiment of relationship 
to the other parts of it. Whether it 
be that the youth of the nation have 
been marching side by side, or even 
encountering each other, until their 
sympathies have become less local, 
or whether they have a sense of 
ownership in that entire Union for 
which they struggle, including, it 
may be, even some stock taken in 
Sambo by helping him, or whether 
all these in combination 
is that there is an intensity of 
American feeling and an inter-State 
friendship unknown at any former 
period. America had no national 
nervous system before the war, but 
it lately shot sharp agonies through- 
out the nation when General Sheri- 
dan wrote to his superiors from New 
Orleans—‘Congress having declared 
these so-called State Governments 
illegal, the declaration of the 
Attorney-General that military au- 
thority has not superseded them, 
prevents the execution of the Re- 
construction Acts, disarms me of 
means to protect ‘life, property, or 
the rights of citizens, and menaces 
all interest in these States with 
ruin.’ When this was met by the 
President with Sheridan’s removal, 
there was a flash of wrath in the 
eye of the nation which that magis- 
trate did not see ; but General Grant 
saw it, and for the first time uttered 
the burthen of this new nation in 
his protest against that removal 
made ‘in the name of a patriotic 
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people who have sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of lives, and thousands 
of millions of treasure, to preserve 
the integrity and union of this 
country.’ With that protest a fatal 
arrow entered the side of the Presi- 
dent which he can never withdraw. 
Henceforth the Lieutenant-General 
of the United States will be kept 
sitting before the White House as he 
once sat before Richmond, until he 
shall obey the order to remove the 
President from it, and be himself 
borne by the nation into it. 

On the President’s side are the 
majority (let us say) of Southern 
whites, the Northern Democrats, 
and the Fenians; but arrayed 
against him are the Abolitionists, 
the Republicans, the Negroes, the 
Capitalists, and the young enthu- 
siasm of the Republic. These 
last have combined to see in the 
Negroes, armed as they are by 
both interest and loyalty, the natu- 
ral soldiers of the national cause in 
the South. They have set negro 
equality as the corner-stone of re- 
construction, and decided that they 
who will not be broken upon that 
stone shall be ground to powder 
beneath it. It is the saddest sign 
of the danger impending over the 
Southern whites that they are left 
with no leaders wiser than Andrew 
Johnson, and that among them no 
voice rises above the muttering de- 
fiance to warn them of the thunder- 
bolt they are inviting from the re- 
kindled anger of the North. A 
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senator of New England, distin- 
guished for his conciliatory dispo- 
sition toward the South, was re- 
cently appealed to by a Virginian to 
know how the people of the South 
could have their minds set at rest 
from the fear of a general confiscation 
of their estates. The senator wrote 
in reply—‘ Nothing can bring con- 
fiscation upon the people of the 
rebel States but the persistent folly 
and madness of the masses of their 
people.’ There never was a truer 
warning given to a people, but, alas, 
thus far it has been unheeded. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
the first important effort by the 
Southerners to forcibly resist the 
laws will be responded to by an act 
of general confiscation. The chief 
men of the South will raise the mili- 
tary arm of the country only to be 
banished from the country, and they 
who remain will remain as beggars 
and hirelings. Their lands will be 
distributed among the negroes and 
loyal whites. The resistance offered 
by the President, and the spirit he 
has rekindled in the South, have 
thus far helped Radicalism to gain 
nearly all of its objects—negro 
equality and enfranchisement, and a 
continuance of the military rule in 
the South, which had almost been 
withdrawn. There remains but one 
more step that can be taken—en- 
tire extermination of the late South- 
ern masters—and to that every day 
of Mr. Johnson’s rule inevitably 
leads. 
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RAMBLES. 


By Parricius 


Moor Park 


ASSING Cobbett’s birthplace, 
‘the Jolly Farmer,’ and the 
Farnham railway station, I soon 
quitted the main road for a by- 
road on the left. The hedgerow- 
bank among other flowers showed 
an abundance of the greater celan- 
dine, with its yellow four-petaled 
bloom and beautifully cut green 
leaf. Neither this, nor Words- 
worth’s friend, its lesser namesake, 
(which is of the ranunculus tribe— 
this of the poppy) nor any other of 
yellow wild-flowers equals in rich- 
ness of colour the common king-cup 
at its best. It tells wonderfully in 
a field nosegay. Never king of 
Thule quaffed his wine from so rich- 
hued a goblet. - 

This spring, though strangely 
broken by three or four patches of 
winter, has been profuse of wild 
flowers, at least on the south coast 
of England, especially of primrose, 
lesser celandine, stitchwort, red 
campion, king-cup, water crowfoot. 
Blue-bells were less plentiful. The 
hawthorns, which burst into sud- 
den bloom, as the nightingales into 
song, in the warm beginning of 
May, stopped short, as the birds also 
were stricken dumb, in those three 
weeks of unnatural cold which made 
‘hoary-headed frosts fall in the 
fresh lap of the crimson rose,’ and 
blighted many a walnut tree, mul- 
berry, and myrtle in cottage-gar- 
dens, as well as countless ridges of 
the ‘famine-root’ abhorred by 
Cobbett, for which he cursed the 
memory of Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
later-leaved forest trees, oak and 
ash, are also many of them scorched 
as by fire; but not these two broad 
spreading oaks that overshade the 
steep lane descending to Moor Park, 
and under whose branches Jona- 
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than Swift must so often have 
passed, during the nine or ten years 
of which he spent the best part at 
this place, between the age of 25 
and 31. From the name of it, and 
from finding meution of its loneli- 
ness, I had always fancied Moor 
Park to be a bleak solitar y place. 
It is but two miles from Farnham, 
and in a richly wooded vale. The 
little Wey winds through meadow- 
ground, steepish slopes rising on 
either hand, forest-like with large 
oaks, horse-chestnuts, beeches, lin- 
dens, mixed with the pillared shade 
of dusky firs. Moor Park House is 
now an ugly stuccoed building, the 
old walls, or part of them, still 
forming its core. The garden slopes 
to the river; the lane crosses the 
river by a little bridge, then, turn- 
ing sharp to the right, passes in front 
of the white mansion and along the 
vale, a rural grass-grown avenue 
(public, but unfrequented),—the 
tree-shaded high bank on your 
left hand, the watery meadow-fields 
with sallows and osiers, on your 
right, and the parallel shady slope 
beyond. A mile or so of this brings 
you toanother bridge, a mill, a main- 
road winding up the shoulder of 
Crooksbury Hill; and little beyond 
this bridge, in a shady park, are the 
ruins of Waverley Abbey. Moor 
Park House was lately a water-cure 
establishment, but is now again a 
private residence. Up the steep 
bank close by, fir-shaded, from 
which you can look down the 
chimneys, Sir William Temple’s 
amanuensis used to run violently of 
a morning, in hopes of improving 
his health, and putting to rout his 
sick headaches; and perhaps did 
himself more harm than good. In 
some solitary recess of these woods 
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the same moody youth used to sit 
reading by the hour, trying to for- 
get the last rebuke of his dignified 
patron, and all the countless vexa- 
tions which a proud, irritable tem- 
per finds or contrives for itself; and 
to a cold caught in his damp wood- 
land study, he attributed a deafness 
which afterwards increased and 
afflicted him all his life. The sunny 
shady hill-slope hereof red-stemmed 
Scotch pines, and the grass-grown 
lane and valley beneath it are 
haunted for me by the figure of a 
tall gaunt young man, rapid and 
abrupt in gesture, of dusky com- 
plexion and somewhat grim look, 
who hits one in passing with a 
glance from prominent blue eyes, 
suspicious, penetrating ; hurries on 
muttering, and strides into the 
thicket. An odd little fatherless 
child at Dublin, brought up on the 
charity of uncles; a sarcastic, in- 
subordinate student of T.C.D.; a 
discontented young man, penniless, 
of little promise, not knowing which 
way to turn; for his mother’s 
sake (she herself dependent on 
relations) taken under the patron- 
age and into the house of the dig- 
nified ex-courtier and man of letters, 
to do the part of a humble kind 
of secretary ; vague schemes in his 
head of attempting literary work ; 
an uncertain hope of getting into 
some sort of career by the help of 
his patron’s influence; already, at 
twenty-two, suffering from frequent 
ill health ; alreadya moody, despond- 
ent, irritable human being,—I could 
see young Jonathan Swift, haunting 
these lonely avenues and fir-tree 
slopes; and when I got home after 
this ramble, I tried to sift out and 
make clearer to myself such facts 
as are presented (sometimes too 
vaguely, and mixed up with evi- 
dent inaccuracies, and statements 
without authority) by the various 
biographers. 

One thing seems to me highly 
probable,—that Swift was born with 
a tendency to brain disease, and 
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that it came on gradually from an 
early period of life, causing the gid- 
diness and other distressing symp- 
toms from which he often suffered, 
and sinking him at last into the 
sad condition of his closing years. 
After death, his brain was found to 
be loaded with water. 

The Rev. Thomas Swift, vicar 
of Goodrich, near Ross in Here- 
fordshire, took the king’s side in 
the great Civil War, and thereby 
suffered much loss. At his death 
he left 13 or 14 children, but ill off. 
The eldest son, Godwin, was called 
to the bar, and received a legal 
office in Ireland. His good for- 
tune drew three more of his brothers 
to that country, William, Jonathan, 
and Adam. Jonathan, an attorney, 
had the place of steward or under- 
treasurer at the King’s Inn, Dublin; 
but some two years after his ap- 
pointment he died suddenly at an 
early age, leaving his widow in des- 
titution, with an infant daughter, 
and the expectation of another child. 
This fatherless child, a son, was 
born on the 30th of November, 
1667, probably in Hoey’s Court, 
Dublin, but this is not quite cer- 
tain. His nurse, a native of White- 
haven, carried him out of affection 
to that place, and kept him there 
during the first three years of his 
life, after which little Jonathan 
was brought back to Ireland, and 
at six years old sent to Kilkenny 
School, his uncle Godwin under- 
taking the charge of his support 
and education. In his fifteenth year 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he continued some seven 
years, gaining little credit either 
for conduct or study. The Student, 
poor and dependent (and hating 
his dependence and what he 
deemed his uncle’s parsimony), 
was a mauvais sujet, irregular in 
attendance, given to ‘town-haunt- 
ing,’ contemptuous to those above 
him, audacious in lampoon. He 


obtained his ‘B.A.’ with difficulty, 
and, after this, in the course of 
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two years, incurred over seventy 
penalties, was publicly admonished, 
and subsequently, being convicted 
of insolence to the junior dean, had 
his degree suspended, and wasforced 
to crave pardon in public. In 1689, 
being then in his twenty-second 
year, this unruly young man, a 
nuisance to the learned authorities, 
and a heartburn to his own rela- 
tions (Godwin was dead, but an- 
other uncle had carried the youth 
on), left college without money, 
character, or definite prospect of 
any kind. Sailing to England, 
likely in some little coasting-vessel, 
young Jonathan Swift sets off on 
foot to his anxious poor mother at 
Leicester, a tall awkward youth, 
with large observant blue eyes, and 
a drily sarcastic tongue which he 
delights to exercise upon carriers, 
tramps, tavern-keepers, and whom- 
soever the cheap wayfarer falls in 
with, having, in fact, a taste for 
amusing himself with low company. 

Though an irregular student, the 
lad is, in his own way, much addicted 
to books, and has read a large quan- 
tity. He has also tried his hand at 
scribbling, and carries an old pocket- 
book crammed with verse-jottings, 
not odes to the moon or his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow, but lampoons and 
epigrams, personal and political— 
on the Queen’s accouchement, the 
Prince of Orange, the Dublin ac- 
tresses, doctors, college dons, &c., 
often coarse enough in phrase.' He 
has noted the political movements 
of the time ; is inclined, apparently, 
to divert himself with the manners 
of the lower class of people, and at 
the same time to observe (if he had 
the chance) the ways of courts and 
cabinets, and of those great folk 
who pull the strings of the puppet- 
show. Towards intermediate man- 
kind, the ‘respectable’ classes in 
general, all their thoughts and 
doings, his attitude is one of habi- 
tual contempt, now and again con- 
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centrated into anger. They are 
dunces and fools, their manners 
dull, their actions base, their objects 
despicable. 

While Jonathan stayed with his 
mother at Leicester (it could not 
have been more than a few months) 
he entertained his leisure in a man- 
ner not at all unusual with him, by 
making up to a pretty girl of that 
place, by the name of Miss Betty 
Jones, who was of the decent middle 
class, and not without a share of 
education and refinement. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Swift having made 
humble application on behalf of her 
son to the great Sir William Tem- 
ple, who had some knowledge of 
her, and received a gracious reply, 
the youth set off southward, and 
joined the household of Sir William, 
now some time retired from active 
public life, and resident on a small 
estate which he had purchased near 
Farnham, in Surrey. The ex-ambas- 
sador and diplomatist was at this 
time a handsome stately man of 
sixty, with a courtesy that easily 
rose to haughtiness, and a love of 
letters that was not without a fla- 
vour of pedantry. He had trans- 
acted with success various high ne- 
gotiations in his time, especially 
between England and the States of 
Holland, was twelve years ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, had been in favour 
with King Charles, and was now in 
favour with King William. He was 
fortunate in his birth, in his mar- 
riage, and in every step of his ca- 
reer, and had gathered honours not 
only in statesmanship, but also in 
the field of literature. He was fond 
of reputation, and as fond of ease 
and comfort; perhaps a little irri- 
table ; certainly not a little vain of 
his diplomacy, his learning, his 
gardening, his person, and of all 
belonging to him; moreover a pre- 
cise, methodical, and loftily re- 
spectable gentleman in every par- 
ticular, no doubt worshipped by his 


' * Pocket-book’ still extant: Wilde’s Last Years of Dean Swift, p. 122. 
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Dorothea, and looked on with more 
or less of awe by every one near 
him. It has been said, and often 
repeated, that Mrs. Swift was re- 
lated to Lady Temple, but for this 
I find no evidence. Sir Thomas 
Temple, Sir William’s father, was 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
there had known and patronised 
the Swift family, many of whom 
were connected with the law. 
Jonathan Swift, we observe, never 
had a father to guide him, never 
had an early home to look back to 
with sacred recollections. From the 
age of six to fourteen he was at 
Kilkenny school, and had rough 
treatment most likely. When he 
spoke of his early years, which he 
seldom did, it was not tenderly but 
bitterly: his uncle ‘gave him the 
education of a dog.’ Dublin College 
was no Alma Mater; he despised 
its men and broke its rules. But 


to the mother who bore him he was 
ever reverential and affectionate, 
visiting her regularly, it would seem, 


once a year, when he walked to 
Leicester for the purpose. 

And now here is Jonathan at 
Moor Park, in his twenty-second 
year, clever, awkward, sensitive, 
proud, insubordinate, with a strong 
Dublin brogue, unused to society, 
ready enough to be moved to con- 
tempt or sarcasm by the formalities 
of polite company, yet, at the same 
time, very willing to study the 
manners and views of the great, 
whom he for the first time has a 
chance of seeing close at hand, and 
awe-struck, in spite of himself, by 
the high reputation and dignified 
manners of Sir William. The rough 
Dublin student finds himself in a 
totally new scene of life. But the 
position is far from agreeable ; 
he seldom if ever dines at Sir 
William’s table, and shares his 
conversation on a distant and de- 
pendent footing. He does his daily 
business as copyist and amanuensis, 
listens and replies with forced hu- 
mility, glides moodily out of the 
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house, avoiding alike the servants 
and superiors of the family, and 
runs up and down a steep slope be- 
hind it for exercise, or sits for hours 
reading in a solitary place among 
the woods. He is lonely, anxious, 
discontented, knows not what to 
turn to, or what is to become of 
him ; loathes his perpetual and in- 
evitable condition of dependence, 
and fancies an insult in every word 
or look of those about him. One 
comfort he has, in a dark-eyed 
pretty child of six or seven years 
old, daughter of Mrs. Johnson 
the housekeeper, a widow, and 
tis said a distant cousin of the 
Temples. Young Swift spends many 
a spare hour in teaching little 
Esther, and though he is ever grave 
and almost hard in his manner even 
with her, there is evidently a good 
feeling between teacher and pupil, 
and no other portion of his time 
passes so agreeably. But this little 
solace is not enough to prevent 
his discontent and gloom growing 
thicker upon him, much increased 
by frequent fits of ill health. ‘A na- 
tural daughter of Temple’s,’ some 
call Esther, without any evidence. 
That Sir William, aged sixty, 
should bring a ‘ natural daughter ’ 
of six years old, and ier mother, to 
the house with himself and his wife, 
to whom he was always tenderly 
attached, is not the most likely 
thing in the world. 

Young Swift became so ill and 
restless at Moor Park, that it was 
agreed he should return to Ireland 
for change of air and scene. He 
went, but did not stay many months, 
and came back (very likely on ad- 
vice of friends and new reflections 
in his own mind) to Moor Park to- 
wards Christmas: this being in the 
year 1690—the battle of the Boyne 
lost and won, and King James— 
‘Dirty Shemus ’—finally - fled to 
France. Jonathan’s life here went on 
muchas before—his health no better; 
but by degrees the great man ad- 
mitted him nearer to his confidence. 
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About this time young Swift re- 
ceived, from a certain Rev. John 
Kendall of Leicestershire (a relative 
of his) a letter on the subject of 
Miss Betty Jones, about whose flir- 
tation, or whatever it was, with 
young Jonathan the scandal-mon- 
gers of Leicester had been busying 
themselves. The young gentleman 
at Moor Park replies to this in a 
curious letter, civil enough towards 
his correspondent, but defiant of 
the world in general, and in par- 
ticular of ‘the obloquy of a parcel 
of very wretched fools, which I 
solemnly pronounce the inhabitants 
of Leicester to be.’ He says he has 
behaved to ‘twenty women’ in the 
same way as to Miss Betty Jones, 
‘without any other design than that 
of entertaining myself when I am 
very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affairs. This I always 


have done as a man of the world, 
when I had no design for anything 
grave in it, and what I thought at 
worst a harmless impertinence.’ 


As 
to marriage, he is resolved not to 
think of it till he settles his fortune 
in the world ; and even then, ‘Iam 
so hard to please that I suppose I 
shall put it off to the other world.’ 
He is apt to talk with women, he 
says, because there is something in 
him ‘which must be employed ;’ 

and during these seven weeks that 
he has been lonely at Moor Park, 
since his return from Ireland, he 
has, for the same reason, ‘ writ ‘and 
burnt and writ again, upon all 
manner of subjects, more than per- 
haps any man in England.’ A great 
person in Ireland ‘used to tell me 
that my mind was like a conjured 
spirit, that would do mischief if I 
would not give it employment. It 
is this humour that makes me busy 
when I am in company, to turn 
all that way ; and since it com- 
monly ends in talk, whether it be 
love or common conversation, it is 
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all alike.’ Among his tentative 
scribblings in Sir William’s library, 
and during his rambles out of 
doors, young Swift has jotted down 
many notes for an odd kind of 
satire on the church controversies 
of which he hears so much talk, 
and the respective tenets of the 
Church of England, Popery, and 
Dissent. He himself is thinking of 
entering the Established Church, 
not willingly, for he does not feel 
himself to be well fitted for a clergy- 
man, but because he cannot see 
any other opening. 

In 1692 he is admitted to the 
degree of Master of Arts at Oxford, 
afterwards visiting his mother at 
Leicester. At Oxford he says, ‘I 
am ashamed to have been more 
obliged in a few weeks to strangers 
than ever I was in seven years to 
Dublin College. . . . 1 am not to 
take orders till the king gives mea 
prebend: and Sir William Temple, 
though he promises me the cer- 
tainty of it, yet is less forward than 
I could wish, because (I suppose) 
he believes I shall leave him, and, 
upon some accounts, he thinks me 
a little necessary to him.’! 

This state of things at Jast came 
to a rupture between them, Swift 
going over to Ireland in May 1694, 
with “the resolution to be ordained 
there, and ‘make what endeavours 
I can for something in the Church.” 
But he found unexpected difficulties, 
and was reduced to address a most 
submissive letter from Dublin to Sir 
William (October 6, 1694), request- 
ing from ‘his honour’ a certificate 
of good behaviour, without which he 
could not gain admission to the mi- 
nistry: ‘The particulars expected 
of me are what relate to morals and 
learning, and the reasons of quitting 
your honour’ s family, thatis, whether 
the last was occasioned by any ill 
actions. They are all left entirely 
to your honour’s mercy, though in 


* Letter to his uncle William, from Moor Park, Nov. 29, 1692. 
? Letter to his cousin Deane Swift, June 3, 1694. 
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the first I think I cannot reproach 
myself any further than for infirmi- 
ties.” Sir William sent the cer- 
tificate, and, Swift took ‘deacon’s 
orders,’ took ‘priest’s orders’ a 
couple of months after (January 
1695), and was appointed (probably 
through Sir William’s influence) to 
the small benefice of Kilroot, worth 
about sool. a year. He was now 
twenty-seven years old. This Kil- 
root, a parish situated near Car- 
rickfergus in the county Antrim, 
was a prebend in the diocese of 
Connor (allowance for the support 
of a clergyman of the cathedral). 
The prebend is now Kilroot and 
Temple-corran, and the diocese 
Down, Connor, and Dromore. 

The prebendary moped at Kilroot; 
Sir William missed him at Moor 
Park; before many months were 
gone Swift was again (1696) under 
the same roof with his patron, and 
with Hessy Johnson. He resigned 
his benefice, and continued to re- 
side at Moor Park for the next 
three years, that is till Sir Wil- 
liam’s death in 1699.! 

‘ Hessy Johnson, thirteen years 
and three months younger than 
Jonathan. Swift, was fifteen years 
old when he returned to Moor Park. 
She had been sickly from her child- 
hood, but now grew into perfect 
health, a beautiful and agreeable 
young woman, ‘ only a little too fat,’ 
with dark eyes and hair, of grace- 
ful manners and intelligent mind. 
In the society of this delightful girl, 
whose studies he directed, and who 
almost worshipped him; and on a 
looting of increased confidence with 
his patron, upon whose influence 
he relied for some suitable promo- 
tion when an opportunity should 
arrive, Parson Swift must have 
spent three comparatively comfort- 
able years. We do not hear him 
grumbling and growling. He writes 
a book of singular ability, full of odd 
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humour and satiric fancy, coloured 
indeed with the general temper of 
his mind, but not so imbued with 
vitriolic cynicism as most of his 
later writings. This was the Tale 
of a Tub, published anonymously in 
1704, along with The Battle of the 
Books, and never acknowledged by 
the author. The Tale of a Tub, 
wonderfully clever as it is, has per- 
haps been ranked higher as a lite- 
rary work than it deserves. It has 
a great reputation ; and some choice 
parts, like Lord Peter’s declaring 
the loaf to be a shoulder of mutton, 
are often quoted. But, though not 
long, the book is seldom read 
through, and asa whole is not very 
readable. It isamorphous. Scarcely 
half of it is occupied with the frag- 
mentary history of Peter, Martin, 
and Jack; the other half consisting 
of intercalary chapters in a strain 
of grave irony, chiefly on the petty 
literary controversies of the day. 
A notable and characteristic per- 
formance, it hardly shows a right 
to be classed among the finished 
treasures of English literature, 
though Dr. Johnson rated it far 
above all Swift’s other writings, 
including Gulliver. The abundant 
images and illustrations, often in-— 
genious and pithy, are at best the 
product of a whimsical fancy, not 
of a humorous or witty imagina- 
tion; they are clever but not 
truthful and delightful, not exhi- 
larating, nor satisfying. The foul 
smell, too, which so often exhales 
from Swift’s pages, is perceived 
throughout. This Tale, which oc- 
cupied the author several years, 
was written, he says, ‘to expose the 
abuses and corruptions in learning 
and religion ;’ but it did not come 
out of any serious purpose, nor by 
the method of it could any useful 
result have been possibly attained. 
The broad Rabelaisian jesting on 
Peter and Jack threw no kind of 


_' The gossiping stories of the cause of Swift's leaving Kilroot, his manner of going, 
his handing over the living to a poor clergyman, are the merest rubbish. 
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light upon Catholicism or Calvi- 
nism. Swift’s own convictions, now 
and afterwards, were of the negative 
kind. He perhaps believed in no- 
thing save Orderliness and Indus- 
try, though earnestly disbelieving in 
many things, which is more than 
some people do. He hated injustice 
and misgovernment. He despised 
the dullness and meanness of man- 
kind. 

The Battle of the Books, written 
during the same period as the Tule 
of a Tub, and published along with 
it, has all the characteristics of 
Swift’s style, quiet and cultivated 
irony, happy description (as of the 
spider’s web), and a taste for rough 
vulgar abuse and coarse jesting, 
patches of which come in here and 
there. The Battle, written to please 
Sir William Temple, in the con- 
troversy on Ancient and Modern 
Learning, between Temple and 
Boyle on one side and Bentley and 
Wotton on the other, is intrinsically 
worthless, and contains no atom 
of argument. Bentley was a man 
of r vall learning, Sir William a 
dilettante, Swift but Sir William’s 
partisan. It is noticeable that 
neither Temple nor Swift, in speak- 
ing of modern writers, makes the 
least allusion to Shakespeare. 

It is plain that Swift, in these 
years at all events, had no intention 
of making Hessy Johnson his wife ; 
perhaps because he had known her 
from childhood, and been ‘always 
with her in the house, but to marry 
somebody he was always intending, 
or rather half- intending. He longe d 
for a wife,—he feared matrimony ; ; 
he fell in love (after a manner of 
his own) with this girl and that,— 
he looked round and saw very few 
happy marriages, and many poor 
men over weighted with large fami- 
lies. For a long while he could 
not make up his mind to marry be- 
cause his plans were unsettled and 
his maintenance too small; thén he 
found that he was too old and his 
habits too fixed. But almost from 
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his boyhood to the decline of life, 
Swift was engaged in successive 
intimacies with virtuous and cul- 
tivated women. Some of these 
friendships lasted through many 
years. Several of the ladies had 
more or less hope of becoming his 
wife; but they were all disappointed. 

It does not appear at what pre- 
cise time Swift first met Miss Jane 
Waryng, a young lady of the north 
of Ireland, sister of his ‘ chum,’ or 
chamber-fellow at Trinity College, 
Dublin; he probably, while at Kil- 
root, renewed a former acquaintance 
with her; and in the year of his 
return to Moor Park (1696), we 
have a letter of his addressed to her 
under the fancy name of ‘ Varina,’ 
speaking of their engagement, and 
urging its speedy fulfilment. This 
letter, dated April 29, which would 
seem to have been written at Belfast, 
or some other sea-port town in that 
part, is the most artificial thing 
I know from Swift’s hand. ‘ It is 
so, by heaven! the love of Varina 
is of more tragical consequence than 
her cruelty, ...a thousand graves 
lie open,’ &c. He continued his 
correspondence with Miss Waryng 
all through his last residence at 
Moor Park, and there is no reason 
to think that his daily intercourse 
with Esther Johnson had any inten- 
tional colour of courtship on it. 

In May 1699 (N.s.), somewhat 
unexpectedly it would seem, though 
he was over seventy years old, Sir 
William Temple died, leaving his 
secretary unprovided with any per- 
manent maintenance, but bequeath- 
ing him 1ool., and the privilege of 
editing, for his own benefit, Sir 
William’s writings. And so the 
Rev. Mr. Swift, aged 32, takes his 
last leave of Moor Park; comes to 
London ; publishes Temple’s works 
(the Tale of a Tub still quiet in his 
desk); memorials King William, 
and applies whatever court-influence 
he has, with the object of getting 
some church-living, but does not 
succeed. At length he accepts the 
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ost of chaplain and private secre- 
tary to the Earl of Berkeley, ap- 
pointed one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, and attends his lordship 
to Dublin Castle. To Ireland he 
constantly gravitates, in spite of 
himself. Swift and Lord Berkeley 
soon quarrelled; the secretaryship 
was given to a Mr. Bushe; Swift 
lampooned the earl and the secre- 
tary, though he kept on good terms 
with the countess and the other 
ladies of the family, and amused 
them with jeux d’esprit, such as the 
‘Petition of Mrs. Francis Harris.’ 
After a year or so (in 1700), having 
been refused the deanery of Derry, 
he was given, to get rid of him, a 
little bunch of livings, Agher, Lara- 
cor, and Rathbiggan, in the diocese 
of Meath, in all worth about zool. 
a year, and went to live at Laracor 
glebe house, two miles from Trim 
and twenty from Dublin. Here he 
improved the house, made a canal 
at the foot of the garden, stocked it 
with pike, and planted willows on 
the edge. He also put the church in 
repair, preached every Sunday, and 
played the part of country vicar 
with at least an average assiduity. 
Before quitting Dublin he wrote a 
letter to Miss Jane Waryng, begin- 
ning, ‘Madam,—I am extremely 
concerned at the account you give 
of your health; for my uncle told 
me he found you in appearance 
better than you had been in some 
years, and I was in hopes you had 
still continued so. God forbid I 
should ever be the occasion of cre- 
ating more troubles to you, as you 
seem to intimate. ‘You would 
know,’ he says, ‘what gave my 
temper that sudden turn, as to alter 
the style of my letters since I last 
came over.’ Is it owing ‘to the 
thoughts of a new mistress?’ ‘I 
declare, upon the word of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, it is not; 
neither had I ever thoughts of being 
married to any other person but 
yourself.” He goes on to speak 
most disdainfully of her mother and 
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her family, calling her home ‘a 
sink,’ asks whether she is healthy 
enough to marry, can put up with 
solitude and a poor way of living, 
can promise to obey him in every- 
thing, show no ill humours, &c., all 
in the harshest tone. ‘I singled 
you out from the rest of women: 
and I expect not to be used like a 
common lover.’ Not being a com- 
mon lover, certainly! Exit poor 
Jane Waryng, no longer ‘ Varina.’ 
That Swift at one time intended to 
marry her, is certain, unless the two 
letters are forgeries; and does not 
this dispose of several of the bio- 
graphical theories ? 

Now (1710) he is vicar of Laracor; 
and odd to say, Miss Johnson, late 
of Moor Park, is coming over to live 
at the town of Trim, within a walk 
of Laracor. Sir William has left her 
a bit of leasehold land in the county 
Wicklow, as well as a sum of money, 
and for that reason, in addition to 
others, she may as well live in Ire- 
land. She comes over accordingly, 
with an elder companion, a Mrs. 
Dingley, who has a small income 
of her own; and the two ladies 
go into lodgings in Trim. Esther 
Johnson is now twenty, a beau- 
tiful and sensible young woman, 
somewhat fat, with intelligent dark 
eyes, black eyebrows and _ lashes, 
and black hair; her countenance at 
once soft and piquant ; the forehead 
broad for a woman’s, and of a very 
fine curve. Her manners are full 
of natural grace, with a sort of 
gentle sprightliness; her conver- 
sation always agreeable ; she knows 
how to be silent and how to speak 
with pleasant effect, though not 
possessing nor pretending to any 
remarkable intellectual gifts. On 
Swift, her tutor, the friend of her 
childhood and maidenhood, she 
looks with constant reverence and 
admiration, under which lies hid a 
tenderer feeling. She is very gentle 
and submissive, but no coward: she 
can rebuke a troublesome fool, and 
even scare away a midnight burglar 
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on occasion. She is hoping (yet 
very doubtfully, I imagine) to be 
Swift’s wife, although as yet he has 
never said or hinted anything of 
marriage. His manner to her, now 
dictatorial, now playful, anon both 
at once, is part fatherly, part lover- 

like—so faras a caressing phrase or 
intonation, scarcely bey ond. With 
all their intimacy, he always re- 
serves himself, and she is ever some- 
what inawe. Esther and her Mrs. 
Dingley being settled in their lodg- 
ings in the little town of Trim, are 
constantly visited by the vicar of 
Laracor, and pay him visits in re- 
turn ; and when Doctor Swift leaves 
home, the two ladies come and live 
at the vicarage during his absence. 

There is at first plenty of gossip in 
the neighbourhood on all this, which 
the doctor much disregards, being at 
the same time scr upulously careful 
in his demeanour to the ladies, never 
seeing Esther without Mrs. Dingley, 
and equally attentive to both. 

In the spring of 1710 he heard of 
the death, at Leicester, of his ‘ dear 
mother,’ aged seventy, and recorded 
it in an account-book, with this ad- 
dition: ‘ I have now lost my barrier 
between me and death; God grant 
I may live to be as well be prepared 
for it as I confidently believe her to 
have been! If the way to heaven 
be through piety, truth, justice and 
charity, she is there.’ Of Swift’s 
life at Laracor, his oddities in 
church, his whimsical clerk Roger 
Cox, several well known anecdotes 
are in circulation, few of any of 
which are authentic. He appears 
to have made a visit every year, 
or nearly every year, to London; 
and when he was deputed by the 
Irish bishops to move the ministry 
and the queen to a remission of a 
sum deducted by the crown, under 
the name of ‘first fruits,’ from 
the incomes of the Irish clergy 
(at first a papal impost, for cru- 
sading purposes), this enabled him 
to sojourn in England from the 
beginning of 1708 till the spring 
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of the next year. He had already 
become acquainted with the wits, 
and intimate with some of the 
best of them—Addison, Steele, Ar- 
buthnot, and others. He was also 
on familiar terms with several of 
the leading Whig statesman, espe- 
cially Somers and Halifax. On 
their behalf (and his own) he turned 
political pamphleteer, watched the 
changes of court weather, and waited 
confidently for preferment. To 
Esther he remained always the kind 
friend and adviser, but marriage 
was less and less in his thoughts. 
Conscious of his strength, proved 
in trials, personal and literary, with 
the most famous men of the time; 
never amorous, though much at- 
tracted to the company of women 
who suited his tastes; the excite- 
ments of party conflict and London 
society, along with the ambition of 
rising to a position suitable to his 
talents, occupied his mind almost 
altogether in these years. It was 
fully understood by his acquaintance 
that he was Esther Johnson’s friend 
and guardian, and no more; and 
when the Rev. Dr. Tisdall proposed 
for her hand, Swift wrote to him 
to say that he had no objection to 
the match. But Esther had objec- 
tions, and Tisdall sued in vain. The 
Tale of a Tub, which appeared 
anonymously in 1704, was much 
talked about, and attributed to 
many writers in town. Swift's in- 
timates knew whose it was, but 
he never directly acknowledged it. 
Among the knowing, it gave him 
rank among the first order of ‘ wits;’ 

but it also opened a point of attack 
for his enemies (of whom, as asatirist 
and partisan, he had many), which 
they did not neglect to use. On 
Church questions Swift was always 
‘High,’ so far as stoutly stickling 
for all the external possessions and 
privileges of the established clergy. 
In this he differed from his Whig 
friends, and when he found it im- 
possible to get from them what he 
wanted, either for the Irish Church 
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or for Dr. Swift, he sheered off, and 
was ready to attach himself to Mr. 
Harley, ‘when that statesman led 
the Tories into office in 17 710. Swift, 

this impending, hastened again 
from Ireland to London, on the 
Irish clergy’s behalf and his own; 
and soon set his pen busy, in 
pamphlet and squib, on the side 
of Harley’s party. His political 
pamphlets (he often lamented after- 

wards to have so spenthis time) were 
highly able and successful, and the 
ready, telling, and well ‘informed 
writer became a person of some 
importance to ministers (though, 
perhaps, not so high as he rated 
himself), and could play the patron 
among his acquaintance, getting this 
and that preferment or sinecure for 
people whom he knew or were re- 
commended to him. For himself 
he got nothing, being too proud to 
make a direct request, and his ex- 
pectations and merits well known 

and his recompense during several 
years consisted in the glory of being 
intimate and influential with certain 
great ministers, and able to behave 
to them with a kind of pseudo- 
equality of demeanour,—for after all 
it was a little too conscious and self- 
asserting. Along with these feelings, 

be it remembered, he had always a 
genuine desire to be of use to per- 

sons of desert, especially when there 
was friendship in the case. Swift’s 
friendships were sincere and lasting; 
and though he took extraordinary 
pains to cultivate his intimacy with 
Harley and St. John as eminent 
statesmen, and boasted of it con- 
tinually in his own manner, there 
went with this a real attachment 
to them as friends, which survived 
their loss of power. 

This longest visit to London ex- 
tended from September 1710 to 
June 1713, wtatis suse XLII.-XLVI. ; 
and an uncommonly particular and 
interesting account of it survives 
in a series of private letters, partly 
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in form of a diary, and commonly 
called his Jowrnal to Stella—this 
being his favourite pet name for 
Hessy Johnson. Stella, for her 
part, must have often been lonely 
and sad enough during this long 
absence, during which her years 
were counted from 29 to 33, and 
she felt herself passing out of the 
fair land of youth. She and Mrs. 
Dingley kept house at Laracor vi- 
carage, their amusement, beside 
walking and a few books, being 
usually ombre with Dr. Raymond, 
vicar of Trim, and two or three 
other neighbours ; their chief plea- 
sure—Stella’s at least—to receive 
and answer Dr. Swift’s letters from 
London. The brook at Laracor, 
edged with willows, still creeps 
under its little bridge down to the 
river Boyne, but the site of Swift’s 
vicarage is now ‘an ill tilled potato- 
garden’! (or was some years ago), 
2 trace of the pond just discernible, 
and of the house but one fragment 
of a gable-wall remaining. 

One of the finest interests in bio- 
gr aphy i is to note the unconscious- 
ness of the actor as to what is 
before him; for the actor of a life 
is not like the actor of a play, who 
has his part arranged and studied. 
Swift in these days looked to an 
early return to Laracor, and a peace- 
ful life with Stella and her com- 
panion. It seems tome most likely, 
on the whole—indeed, all but cer- 
tain—that it never at any time was 
seriously in Swift’s mind to marry 
Stella. There is no proof that he 
ever thought of it, much less that he 
did it, as is usually stated,—last, 
without hint of a doubt, by Mr. 
Thackeray. The only evidence for 
itis a a hearsay story, ‘and that very 
ill founded. Swift wrote to Tisdall 
when he courted Esther, ‘I think I 
have said to you before, that if my 
fortunes and humour served me to 
think of that state, I should cer- 
tainly, among all persons on earth, 


! Wilde's Boyne and Blackwater, p. 97. 
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make your choice; because I never 
saw that person whose conversation 
I entirely valued but hers; this was 
the most I ever gave way to. And, 
secondly, I must assure you sin- 
cerely that this regard of mine 
never once entered into my head to 
be an impediment to you: . . . 
the objection of your fortune being 
removed, I declare I have no other ; 
nor shall any consideration of my 
own misfortune in losing so good a 
friend and companion as her prevail 
on me, against her interest and set- 
tlement in the world.’! Swift’s re- 
lation to Stella throughout seems to 
me in no respect mysterious, but 
perfectly intelligible and in accord- 
ance with his character. He was 
her instructor, guardian, intimate 
friend and companion — nothing 
yarmer at any time. 

In London Swift gradually ‘be- 
came intimate at the house of a Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh (pr. Vanwmry), a rich 
widow, with two daughters. Van- 
homrigh was a Dutchman, a com- 
missary in Ireland for King Wil- 
liam, and afterwards a commis- 
sioner of revenue there. His 
widow, an Englishwoman, came 
over to reside in London after his 
death. The beginning of Swift’s 
acquaintance with this family is not 
indicated, but he probably knew 
something of them in Ireland. 

Mrs. Van’s eldest daughter, 


Esther, is now a charming girl of 
’ o> Sd 


nineteen, intellectual and accom- 
plished ; she is fond of reading, and 
Doctor Swift, in his leisure mo- 
ments, assists and directs her 
studies. It grows by degrees into 
a kind of semi-pedantic flirtation on 
his side, such as suits his taste; for 
he does not relish ladies’ acquaint- 
ance, unless where he can more 
or less play the preceptor. With 
his acquaintance of both sexes, in- 
deed, he must always be allowed 
a touch of domineering. Esther 
Vanhomrigh, for her part, grows 
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thoroughly, passionately, irrevo- 
cably in love with the great dean, 
who, when he pleases, is the most 
delightful company in the world, 
and even whose sarcasm and im- 
periousness have, with women, a 
fondling tone. 

The first-fruits affair was settled 
in November, yet Swift remains in 
London, with personal views. ‘ Fare- 
well, dearest beloved MD [ Stella], 
and love poor, poor Presto [ himself}, 
who has not had one happy day since 
he left you, as hope saved. It is the 
last sally [attempt for promotion, I 
understand] I will ever make ; but 
I hope it will turn to some account. 
I have done more for these, and I 
think they are more honest, than 
the last [ministry]; however, I will 
not be disappointed. I would make 
MD and me easy; and I never 
desired more.’ ‘I will not be dis- 
appointed,’ for I shall not, is an 
Irishism. Swift’s turns of phrase, 
as well as his jokes, are not unfre- 
quently of Irish fashion ; and it is 
on record that he spoke with a 
brogue, to which indeed many of 
his rhymes testify. Mr. Thackeray 
thinks that Swift had nothing 
whatever of the Irishman but the 
accident of his birth; but it is im- 
possible to suppose that in twenty 
of the most impressible years of his 
life, which Swift spent in Ireland, 
he could have failed to receive some 
stamp of Hibernicism, and in fact 
it is visible enough. 

Here let me ask, how can the 
following odd mistake, or string of 
mistakes, have come to appear in 
edition after edition of our good 
Leigh Hunt’s book on The Town? 
Swift’s introduction to the Van- 
homrighs is described; the young 
lady ‘fell in love with him ;’ but 
‘unluckily he was marri tell: and 
most unluckily he did not say a 
word about the matter. It is curious 
to observe in the letters which he 
sent over to Stella (his wife), with 


1 April 20, 1704. 
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what an affected indifference he 
speaks of the Vanhomrighs,’ &c. &c. 
‘When he left England, Miss Van- 
homrigh, after the death of her 
mother, followed him, and pro- 
posed that he should either marry 
or refuse her. He would do neither. 
At length both the ladies, the mar- 
ried and unmarried, discovered their 
mutual secret—a discovery which 
is supposed ultimately to have 
hastened the death of both. Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s survival of it was 
short—not many weeks.”! In this 
account, for want of investigation, 
Leigh Hunt (one of the most kind- 
intentioned of men) does Swift a 
grievous injustice. The great mo- 
dern humourist who lectured on 
Swift—with a certain strong bias 
of dislike—though he knew better 
than to commit so great a blunder 
as the above, has made several ab- 
solute assertions upon very insuf- 
ficient authority ; among the rest 
that ‘he married Hester Johnson,’ 
and that she was ‘ Temple’s natura! 
daughter.’ 

Months went on; the doctor din- 
ing constantly with Harley and St. 
John (and drinking a good deal of 
wine, as his habit was), and his 
friends expecting every day to hear 
of his getting ‘a lean bishopric or a 
fat deanery,’ as Lord Peterborough 
wrote to him about thistime. Swift 
in his reply says, ‘my ambition is to 
live in England, and with a compe- 
tency to support me in honour.’ In 
the same letter he says, ‘I must 
leave the town in a week, because 
my money is gone, and I can borrow 
no more,’ and in fact, with his in- 
come of only two to three hundred 
pounds a year, he must often have 
been low in pocket. He complains 
of the cost of hackney coaches, and 
when it rains, calls it ‘ twelvepenny 
weather.’ His writings have brought 
him no money ; he disdained to 
trade with the publishers, and in- 
dignantly refused sol. offered him 





by Harley on account of the Hza- 
miner. Altogether, he holds up his 
head haughtilyamong the great folk. 
The ‘ wits’ he decidedly looks down 
upon, tossing Steele (until they 
quarrelled) a Tutler now and 
again. 

Swift’s right position would have 
been that of a statesman and ad- 
ministrator of great affairs, and he 
knew this very well. Hustled un- 
willingly into an Irish vicarage, he 
forced himself into notice by his 
personal and literary powers, and 
expected sooner or later to become 
an English bishop and lord of par- 
liament ; and expected justly too, I 
think. He desired power and dig- 
nity. He was fitted to govern, and 
would certainly have managed his 
diocese with equity and care, as 
well as superior ability. 

As to Swift’s relations to most 
people, it seems to me that he was 
probably a very good-natured man 
to those who were in want of any 
kind of help, at the same time that 
he desired to appear rough and 
ungracious, partly out of whim, 
partly to avoid being imposed on 
(which he hated), and to escape 
thanks and sentimentalism. His 
words are full of harshness, and ap- 
parent grudging ; but in fac +t his life 
long he’ was busied serving others, 
in ways suitable to his mind and 
temper. He says himself (in a let- 
ter to Pope) that he detested that 
animal called man, yet loved John, 
Peter, Thomas, and this is true. 
His swva indignatio was against the 
stupidity, injustice, and ingratitude 
of mankind. To individuals he was 
constant and tender. Mr. Thacke- 
ray asks, ‘ would you have liked to 
be a friend of Swift’s?’ I would, 
for one; would have liked better, I 
think, to be afriend of Swift’s, than 
of any of his set-—than of the refined 
Addison, the jovial Steele, the 
brilliant St. John, the fastidious 
Pope—and would have felt safer 


' The Town: ed. 1858, pp. 369, 7 
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with him, in spite of his whims 
and harshness and domineering. 

At last he quite loses patience 
with his great friends who have 
made so many promises : 

April 13, 1713.—‘ This morning 
my friend Mr. Lewis came to me 
and showed me an order for a 
warrant for three deaneries; but 
none of them to me. This was 
what I always foresaw, and received 
the notice of it better, I believe, than 
he expected. . I told him I had 
nothing to do but to go to Ireland 
immediately. . I will avoid com- 
pany, and muster up my baggage, 
and send them next Monday by the 
carrier to Chester, and come and 
see my willows, against the expecta- 
tion of all the world.—What care I ? 
Night, dearest rogues, MD.’ But 
he did care. I ‘design to walk all 
the way to Chester, my man and I, 
by ten miles a day. It will do my 
health a great deal of good. I shall 
do it in fourteen days.’ 

April 18.—‘ Lord-treasurer told 
me the queen was at last resolved 


that Dr. Sterne should be Bishop 
of Dromore, and I Dean of St. 


Patrick’s. . . . ldo not know whe- 
ther it will yet be done; some un- 
lucky accident may yet come [he 
being so accustomed to disappoint- 
ment]. Neither can I feel joy at 
passing my days in Ireland; and I 
confess I thought the ministry 
would not let me go, but perhaps 
they cannot help it.’ 

In June 1713 Swift is in Dublin, 
‘horribly melancholy, while they 
were installing me,’ and soon flies 
to Laracor from the great empty 
house ‘ which they say is mine.’ 

In October, urged by his friend 
Lewis, he goes back to London: he 
is promised 1,000/. to pay off debts 
and expenses on his deanery; and 
still has hopes of a bishopric, or at 
least of some sufficient dignity and 
income in England. Harley and 
St. John, now Lords Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, he strives hard to re- 
concile, but vainly: he memorials 
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for the small post of Historiographer 
to the Queen, but it is refused him, 
and given to ‘a worthless rogue 
that nobody knows.’ He goes down, 
sadly, to lodge with a clergyman at 
Letcombe in Berks. Oxford is dis- 
missed, Bolingbroke comes into full 
power, and is warmer than ever in 
his promises to the dean. A few 
days after this, Queen Anne dies 
(July 31, 1714), George I. is pro- 
claimed, all arrangements go topsy- 
turvy, the Tories in dismay, the 
Whigs triumphant; and Swift re- 

turns to Ireland in August. 

He is now forty-seven years old; 
‘condemned to live in Ireland ;’ his 
ambitious hopes at an end; angry 
and ashamed at having spent so 
much of his time in dangling at 
court, yet missing the excitement 
of brilliant and various company ; 
his health growing worse; his 
opinion of mankind sinking ever 
lower ; his economy tightening i into 
parsimony; his satire deepening 
into grim rage, his domineering 
spirit becoming harsher and more 
tyrannical. Esther Johnson, his 
dear gentle old pupil and intimate 
friend, now past her youth, is in 
a lodging i in Dublin, still w ith Mrs. 
Dingley : ; but his relations with her 
are no longer what they were. The 
fair Miss Vanhomrigh, young and 
brilliant, with her sister Mary, also 
resides in Ireland now (much, I 
imagine, against his wishes )—some- 
times in Dublin, sometimes in the 
vicinity; and to them the Dean 
writes often, and sometimes, though 
not often or openly, visits at their 
house. 

The letters of Vanessa (as he has 
styled her) are full of ardent affec- 
tion, and the most touching expos- 
tulations against his hardness ; his 
are at once flattering and petting 
and full of cold reproofs and gibes. 

Domestic happiness is not his, he 
has thrown it away; has now less 
than ever any thought of marriage. 
He manages carefully his deanery 
affairs and his income ; drinks his 
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wine daily, probably with sedative 
rather than exhilarating effect ; and 
for amusement exchanges ‘puns 
and grotesque verses (not always 
of the cleanest) with Dr. Sheridan, 
a queer clever schoolmaster. His 
friend Lord Oxford a prisoner in 
the Tower, his friend Lord Boling- 
broke an exile in France,—he him- 
self, the new dean, a suspected 
Jacobite, is sometimes hooted by 
the Dublin populace, and publicly 
insulted by men ofrank. His arch- 
bishop and he are not on good 
terms; all the Irish bishops are 
jealous and suspicious of him,— 
and no love lost. Swift said once, 
that the Government always ap- 
pointed excellent men to the Irish 
sees, but that on their way across 
Hounslow Heath they were some- 
times stopped by highwaymen, who 
took their money, clothes and 
papers, and came over to Ireland in 
their stead. 

To the eye, Dean Swift is a tall 
portly man, in clerical dress and 
hat, with large head, commanding 
and austere face, dusky complexion, 
prominent blue eyes full of scrutiny 


and suspicion, or, not seldom, 
blazing with anger. He never 


laughs, rarely smiles, yet lines of 
humour sometimes flicker round 
the nostrils and mouth-corners. 
His manners abrupt, his steps 
rapid, his voice imperious. He has 
done much, and attained much ; but 
neither his work nor his position 
are satisfactory—to himself least of 
all. As a writer he can only rank 
as an able party pamphleteer, and 
the author of some humorous 
trifles. The Tale of a Tub it is his 
interest to deny, not to claim; 
and in any case it is not, as a 
whole, a great work in any sense. 
Had he died now, his fame would 
have been little. But he has thirty 
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years before him, and will write the 
Drapier’s Letters (because he hates 


_ injustice and misgovernment), and 


become thereby the most popular 
man of his day in Ireland, and 
Gulliver’s Travels, the work on which 
his literary fame now really rests— 
a world-book —not profound, but 
simple, striking, unforgettable, new 
to every new generation. And of 
these Travels the two first parts, 
Lilliput and Brobdingrag are the 
cream. No reader is too young or 
too old to enjoy them. It is very 
strange, by the bye, that the printer’s 
mistake of ‘ Brobdingnag’ (which 
Swift himself pointed out in the 
‘ Letter from Captain Gulliver,’ pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1727!) should 
be perpetuated to this day. Let 
this unpronounceable and blunder- 
ing word be universally dropped for 
the future, and the oft-mentioned 
country of giants be known by its 
true name of BroB-DIN-GRAG. 

Swift’s best verses, too, which 
are masterly in their kind for clear- 
ness and concinnity—though want- 
ing continuity of flow and variety 
of cadence—(Cadenus and Vanessa, 
On Poetry, On the Death of Dr. 
Swift, &c.) were the product of his 
later years. 

After allowing all his merit as a 
writer, it is certain that Swift’s fame 
is a more conspicuous edifice than 
could have been built upon his 
literary performances alone, even 
though they include that rare and 
happy kind of thing (whether great 
or small), a world-book. His strong 
and peculiar personal character, his 
distinction first in the social and 
literary world of London, and then 
(much higher) in Irish politics, the 
interest that belongs to Stella and 
Vanessa, his position as a church 
dignitary, which lends so much zest 
to his humour and to the odd stories 





* ‘Indeed I must confess that, as to the people of Lilliput, Brobdingrag (for so the name 
should have been spelt, and not erroneously Brobdingnag) and Laputa, I have never yet 


eard of any Yahoo so presumptuous as to dispute their being, or the facts I have related 


concerning them.’—Letter from Captain Gulliver, §c. 
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and jests reported of him, the ter- 
rible eclipse of his brilliant intellect, 
his gloomy death, and the legacy to 


found a madhouse,—all these strike * 


the imagination and impress the 
memory of mankind. Many have 
been his predecessors and successors 
in office, but Jonathan Swift remains 
and will remain the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. Yet his grand mistake 
in life was going into the church 

‘allowing himself to be driven 
into the church for a maintenance.’ ! 
He heartily despised clerical men 
and clerical matters, save as a part 
of business. When once in, irre- 
vocably, he looked upon it as his 
necessary business to be a clergy- 
man, and to maintain all the es- 
tablished doctrines and rights and 
emoluments of his church, as ‘ one 
(he says) appointed by Providence 
for defending a post assigned to 
me.”? He constantly argued that 
all private men, and especially all 
clergymen, should submit to the ex- 
isting legal forms of worship, and if 
they have doubts, to ‘ take care to 
conceal those doubts from others.’ 
He attacked, and would have sup- 
pressed, with equal vigour, atheists, 
papists, and dissenters. On Trinity 
Sunday he duly preached in defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity ; on 
the 30th of January he duly preached 
to the glory of ‘ that excellent king 
and blessed martyr Charles I.,’ and 
in denunciation of the ‘murderous 
Puritan Parliament,’ and of such as 
continued to hold ‘those wicked 
opinions.’ He proved to his con- 
gregation how superior the meanest 
Christian is to the loftiest and wisest 
Pagan philosopher in rules of life, 
and in consolations and hopes ; 
quoting Socrates, Aristotle, and 
others. ‘Solon lamenting the death 
of a son; one told him, “ You 
lament in vain.” ‘Therefore,” said 
he, “‘ I lament, because it is in vain.” 
This was a plain confession how 


1 Anecdotes of the Family of Swift. Written by Dr. Swift. 


? Thoughts on Religion. 3 
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imperfect all his philosophy was,’ 
&c. ‘Diogenes delivered it as his 
opinion, “ that a poor old man was 
the most miserable thing in life.”’ 
And, alas! Jonathan Swift, when 
no longer in the pulpit, said so a 
thousand times. 

I must own my real opinion, that 
there is but poor nourishment for 
the soul in any part of Swift's 
writings. Clear, practical sense he 
gives us, and a wide knowledge of 
men and affairs, put into form by a 
vigorous realisticfancy, and coloured 
with ironic humour; but there is 
nothing cordial or encouraging, no 
reconciling insight, no deep wisdom. 
This age of English literature in 
its whole result I confess strikes 
me as rather poor and thin, how- 
ever elegantly simple and clear in 
its turns of expression. It is not 
corrupt, like the preceding period. 
Addison has a kind of polite reli- 
giosity of tone ; he associates good- 
breeding with virtue ; Steele, though 
sometimes a rather prurient moral- 
ist, draws some charming little pic- 
tures of domestic happiness ; Pope’s 
didactics and sentimentals, in his 
verses, letters, and everything, 
sound a little hollow, yet have 
a kind of improved heathenish 
morality au fond. Swift is the 
strongest, and the most objection- 
able; his satire is sincere; it was 
his habitual view of life. It smites 
forcibly the vices, failings, and follies 
of mankind; but too often it at- 
tacks human nature itself. He 
does not merely say, See how far 
you fall short of what you might be 
and ought to be; how different 
your practices from your pretences; 
how you lie, cheat, grovel, and brag, 
advance the wrong men, make use- 
less war, miseducate your children, 
misgovern your own and the public 


‘affairs ; but he says also, See what a 


poor, weak, wretched, filthy, selfish, 
sensual thing is Humanity! How 


Scott’s Memoirs. 
4 Sermon the Sixth. 
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absurd is all your fine talk about it! 
What can you make of it at best ? 
Even your virtues are contemptible. 
He draws the character of Gulliver 
with gentle and pleasing touches at 
first, but herein also at the end 
rushes fiercely into a horrible coarse- 
ness. The human form divine is 
by him represented as ‘an ugly 
monster ;! and this picture of the 
external fact may be fairly taken 
asa test and measure of his general 
truthfulness. 

The better part of Swift’s nature 
comes forward in his private letters. 
His indignation and contempt were 
constant against mankind, and 
against classes and societies of men ; 
but he could be attached and even 
affectionate to individuals. In his 
correspondence with Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Gay, and others, Swift’s 
letters are always the best, and 
(while his tone to everybody is that 
of an acknowledged superior) they 
are full of sincere stedfast friend- 
ship, and often show a manly 
tenderness. Their gloomy ground 
is inlaid with freaks of quaint 
humour. His letters to great ladies 
are admirable examples of spirited 
politeness, and prove how well he 
could mingle wit and sense with 
courtly manners. Besides his nearer 
intimacies, he was never without 
some female friends in whose con- 
versation or correspondence he 
took evident pleasure, notwith- 
standing the contempt with which 
he spoke of the sex in general. 

Along the grass-grown avenue I 
walked away from Moor Park, 
thinking of Swift, and the Tale of 
the Tub, and little boy Cobbett of 
Farnham reading the book behind 
the haystack at Richmond; and 
thus came to Waverley ; where the 
old dame who opened the gate 
pointed to an old-fashioned pretty 


‘house, half timbered, in a little 


garden by the mill-dam, and said, 


1 Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, chap. i. 
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‘That’s Stella’s cottage; she was 
the daughter of the gardener at 
Moor Park.’ Thus valuable is local 
tradition. A pond with swans; a 
wealthy heavy porticoed mansion ; 
a clear shallow little river, under 
lofty banks of trees, half encom- 
passing a wide meadow; shattered 
gray ruins, fern and _ ivy-clad, 
shaded with ash-tree and thorn, 
here a triple lancet window, there 
a low-arched crypt: this is Wa- 
verley, a Cistercian foundation of the 
12th century. Here, when Cobbett 
was a boy (he tells us), flourished 
the finest fruit-garden he ever saw 
in his life. It has long since dis- 
appeared ; and it seems that one (I 
know not which) of the successive 
owners of the park improved away 
a great part of the abbey ruins. 
The name of Scott’s famous novel 
probably came into his head by 
means of the annals of this abbey ; 
being both a pretty name and ap- 
propriate to his hero’s character. 
The descriptionof Waverley Honour 
has no resemblance to the real Wa- 
verley. 

I took the shady road up Crooks- 
bury Hill, turned left, along the 
moorland, which lies behind the 
vale of Moor Park, and accounts 
for the name, and soon saw before 
me the ridge of Aldershot, my 
thoughts again connecting Swift 
and Cobbett, by the link of a stand- 
ing army—a novelty in Swift’s day 
—and a thing obnoxious to them 
both, very different as they were, 
both as men and politicians. 

The step is but short from Swift, 
Temple, Marlborough, to Cobbett, 
Wellington, Palmerston (another of 
the Temples), whose grave is the 
newest in Westminster Abbey. 
Two or three lives stretch over 
great changes in thought and his- 
tory. Our children will not see 
the same world that we see. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE TRANSFORMATION. 


ORD DERBY is singularly un- 
lucky in the adoption of phrases 
which stick to and compromise his 
party and himself. He insulted the 
Italians aspiring to unity by com- 
paring them to a scratch pack of 
hounds: he alienated the Catholics 
by dwelling on the necessity of 
‘muzzling’ them; and he has now 
placed the character of his Reform 
Bill in the strongest and (for him) 
worst light before the world by 
defining it as ‘a leap in the dark.’ 
It may seem difficult to go further 
in the way of censure on any feat of 
statesmanship ; but in this instance 
he and his colleagues are not merely 
open to the charge of recklessness 
and want of foresight. They, the 
Derby-Disraelites, stand arraigned 
for having obtained office by a series 
of discreditable intrigues and false 
pretences, and for having drifted or 
blundered into what they themselves 
describe as the most perilous of 
courses, from a determination to 
retain office at any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, conviction, or consistency. 

We will prove these charges to 
the letter by a brief recapitulation 
of their acts, and then endeavour to 
cast their political horoscope. The 
immediate questions being, how long 
they are likely to remain at the 
head of affairs, what they are likely 
to effect or attempt whilst they do 
remain there, and what is likely to 
become of them when they are 
turned out,—it is an indispensable 
preliminary to consider whether 
they have or have not irrecoverably 
forfeited the public confidence, or 
sown the seeds of their own dis- 
organisation and decay. 

That they should go on calling 
themselves Conservatives after what 
has recently taken place, is one of 
the most extraordinary facts con- 
nected with them. When the living 
skeleton, l’anatomie vivante, was first 
exhibited, he was really what his 


name imported; but he throve so 
fast on the profits of the exhibition, 
that, long before it closed, he was in 
a condition to be shown as a living 
advertisement of the food used for 
fattening. The Conservatives have 
undergone an analogous transfor- 
mation: they have fattened into 
Radicalism on the profits of Con- 
servatism ; and, by a sublimity of 
audacity, they not only still exhibit 
themselves and pocket publicmoney 
as Conservatives, but go on reviling 
as demagogues the very men whose 
policy they have stolen, disfigured, 
and made unsafe. 

To clinch the case against them, 
it is simply necessary to refer to 
the session of 1866; and we shall 
not be deterred from so doing by 
the interested cry against Hansard 
which a numerous class of poli- 
ticians have set up. When some 
absurd people objected to ridicule 
as a test of truth, Sydney Smith 
replied that rats might as reasonably 
complain of rat-traps, and certain 
troublesome little insects of small- 
tooth combs. The public memory, 
however, must be marvellously at 
fault if it wants freshening as to the 
style and manner of opposition with 
which the Liberal Reform Bill of 
1866 was met. It was at once con- 
demned as the first instalment of 
democracy ; its authors, advocates, 
even its most cautious and qualified 
defenders, were assailed as persons 
of revolutionary tendencies, bent 
on Americanising our institutions, 
eager to upset property and the 
House of Lords, open or disguised 
enemies of Church and State, or 
(what was the same thing) dis- 
guised friends of Mr. Bright. 

In vain did they appeal to the 
moderation of the proposed change, 
a seven-pound franchise—actually 
one pound higher than the fran- 
chise which had been repeatedly 
introduced, and once (1860) passed 
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the House of Commons without ex- 
citing the semblance of alarm. No- 
thing could mitigate or calm down 
the frenzied apprehension of de- 
mocracy, which had suddenly come 
over the whole of the Tories and 
that section of the Liberal party 
who grew into short-lived import- 
ance as the Adullamites. The alarm 
of these gentlemen and their zeal 
for the Constitution (which one of 
them told us had lasted six hundred 
years), were such as to justify in 
their eyes proceedings from which, 
in any ordinary state of feeling or 
of circumstances, they would have 
shrunk. To remain professedly 
Liberals, to attend Liberal meetings 
in that capacity, and to be all the 
time in daily concert and communi- 
cation with the Derbyite whips and 
leaders, is what was never before 
tolerated in party warfare and (we 
trust) will never be tolerated again. 

Mr. Disraeli, of course, was only 
too happy to find men of high social 
standing ready to co-operate with 
him in this fashion. Why should 
he provoke a pitched battle, or risk 
an assault, to carry a position which 
he could turn or gain by treach- 
ery? He therefore looked on com- 
placently, making no unnecessary 
demonstrations, and simply keeping 
his people well in hand to be ready 
to take advantage of opportunities 
as they were successively made 
for him by his allies. Besides 
the known Adullamites, there were 
Liberals unwilling to act against 
their party except in the last re- 
sort, but resolved on throwing out 
the Bill; whilst personal, utterly 
groundless, prejudice against Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone hurried 
many of both sides into conduct 
for which it would be difficult to 
suggest the semblance of an apo- 
logy. If the Liberal Government 
had not resigned on Lord Dunkel- 
lin’s motion, they would have been 
placed in a similar dilemma within 
ten days. The failure of one com- 
bination would have been the sig- 
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nal for a fresh one. Uno avuleo 
non deficit alter. They had practi- 
cally no alternative but to with- 
draw their measure or resign, and 
by resigning they did more to uphold 
public confidence in public men ata 
critical/period than any set of states- 
men since the revolution of 1688. 
Constitutional, not to say party, go- 
vernment is an impossibility, unless 
cabinets are prepared to stand or 
fall by their leading measures and 
distinctive policy. But our present 
object is to show by whom, and in 
what manner, Lord Russell’s Cabi- 
net was displaced. 

That Cabinet could not have been 
displaced without the Adullamites, 
and the Derbyite bill could not 
have been carried without the Radi- 
cals ; but, in each instance, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the Conser- 
vatives. Mr. Gladstone might have 
apostrophised Mr. Lowe: 

Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox: Di meterrent, et Jupiter hostis. 
Although Mr. Disraeli may have 
been but a Jupiter Scapin ; and the 
only gods to which his uproarious 
followers bore any resemblance were 
the gods in the shilling gallery on 
boxing-night. The ambuscade un- 
der Lord Stanley (for which he 
afterwards offered a feeble justifica- 
tion to his constituents) showed 
that the party were as unscrupu- 
lous about means as eager for the 
end. Reluctantly forced into office, 
indeed! Why, they laboured, slaved, 
panted, manceuvred, intrigued, con- 
spired, watched, prayed, swore, 
shouted, bribed, and bullied for it. 
Their Caucasian leader’s ardour 
actually got the better of his impas- 
sibility ; and, as he neared the Trea- 
sury bench, he recalled the Tempter 
working his way towards the garden 
of Eden : 


So eagerly the Fiend 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, 
dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues 
his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, 
or flies. 
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All Mr. Disraeli’s ‘reticence’ 
could not save him from an occa- 
sional betrayal of his tactics, or 
an announcement of the opinions 
which he deemed most convenient 
for the nonce. And here, let it be 
understood once for all, that we are 
not disputing what opinions on re- 
form he may have had or expressed 
five, ten, twenty, or thirty years 
since. As he and Lord Derby 
have taken almost every side of 
every question, and belonged to 
almost every shade of party, they 
can rarely, if ever, be at a loss 
for an answer to a charge of in- 
consistency, if it be an answer to 
show that they have merely recom- 
menced running in an old groove. 
Their opinions may be likened to a 
geological section, where, after miss- 
ing a vein or layer, you hit upon it 
again a little higher or lower. 

During the revolution of July, a 
well known character was appre- 
hended in the streets of Paris with 
cockades of all colours, white, red, 
and tricolour, in his pocket, so as to 
be prepared for any emergency 
that might turn up. Mr. Disraeli 
is similarly supplied with prin- 
ciples ; and without pretending to 
say* what he may have had in the 
way of reform project in his pocket 
or his pigeon-holes in the session 
of 1866, we assert that he then 
professed to think any reduction of 
the franchise the first step towards 
democracy, the push that sets the 
ball rolling, or (what Talleyrand 
called) the beginning of the end. 
The most conclusive evidence to 
this effect was given by Lord Cran- 
borne, in his masterly speech on 
the third reading (July 15): 

‘I wish to place these things be- 
yond mere assertion, and I have one 
or two quotations which I will read if 
the House will permit me. The hon. 
member for Leeds will remember 
how vigorously in 1865 we opposed 
his bill—the brilliant speeches that 
were delivered on his own side for 
it, and also the speech of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer in opposi- 
tion to it. That was only a 61. 
rental bill, and this is what was 
said by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer on that occasion. This 
speech was delivered just before an 
election, at a time when statesmen 
are extraordinarily careful that their 
words shall truly represent the 
opinions they desire to sustain, and 
the character in which they wish 
to appear before the country : 


All that has occurred, all that I have 
observed, all the results of my reflections, 
lead me to this more and more, that the 
principle upon which the constituencies of 
this country should be increased is one not 
of radical, but I would say of lateral 
reform. 


[An hon. member: ‘ Vertical.’] I 
believe “ vertical” was the term 
used by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but in Hansard it is “ radi- 
cal.”’ I have a shrewd suspicion 
that there was an alteration.’ 

That the suspicion was well 
founded is proved by the concur- 


rent testimony of the contemporary 
reports. In fact, the word attracted 
so much attention and comment at 
the time, that it is no more capable 
of satisfactory disclaimer than Lord 
Derby’s ‘leap in the dark,’ or than 
those assassination passages in the 


Revolutionary Epic, which were 
garbled in an edition printed for 
the purpose when it no longer 
suited the author to be the cham- 
pion of tyrannicide. If Mr. Dis- 
raeli were capable of any kind of 
remorse, no man living has been 
more frequently exposed to that 
which a great moralist declares to 
be the most poignant—the remorse 
for a crime committed in vain. He 
gained nothing by his memorable 
plagiarism from M. Thiers; he 
gained nothing by suppressing his 
sympathy with ‘the bold Brutus;’ 
and he will gain nothing by the 
substitution of ‘radical’ for ‘ vertical,’ 
because the context is quite deci- 
sive upon the real point at issue, 
namely, whether, speaking as the 
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organ of his party, he did not, with 
their full approval, pronounce a 
moderate reduction of the borough 
franchise (the very reduction of the 
ten minutes’ bill) to be tantamount 
to an overthrow of the Constitution. 
As quoted by Lord Cranborne, he 
continued : 

‘ Although we did in 1859 to a 
certain extent agree to some modi- 
fication of the 1o/. franchise, yet I 
confess that my present opinion is 
opposed, as it originally was, to 
any course of the kind... . Be- 
tween the scheme we brought for- 
ward and the measure brought 
forward by the hon. member for 
Leeds, and the inevitable conclusion 
which its principal supporters ac- 
knowledge it must lead to, it is a 
question between an aristocratic 
government in the proper sense of 
the term—that is, a government by 
the best men of all classes—and a 
democracy. I doubt very much 
whether a democracy is a govern- 
ment that would suit this country ; 
and it is just as well that the 
House, when coming to a vote on 
this question, should really consi- 
der, if that be the issue, and it is the 
real issue, between retaining the 
present Constitution—not the pre- 
sent constituent body—but between 
the present Constitution and a de- 
mocracy—it is just as well for the 
House to recollect that the stake is 
not mean, that what is at issue is of 
some price.’ 

In Mr. Disraeli’s manifesto to the 
electors of Bucks, May zoth, 1865, 
he wrote : 

‘Only a few nights ago the House 
of Commons, impatient of protracted 
mystification, reflected the candour 
of the community, and declared by 
a vast majority that the franchise in 
boroughs should not be lowered, and 
that the principle (the lateral) upon 
which Lord Derby wished to extend 
it was the just one. The efforts of 
the Conservative opposition during 
the last six years have, therefore, been 
neither insignificant nor fruitless.’ 
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The leading members of the Con- 
servative party spoke substantially 
to the same effect in 1866; and 
all, rank and file, loudly, eagerly, 
vociferously applauded Mr. Lowe, 
when he employed his famous meta- 
phor of getting behind the north 
wind to illustrate the absurdity of 
supposing that we should find a 
better set of voters in a lower class. 
Great stress was laid on the danger 
of swamping by mere numbers ; 
and the few Tory members who 
expressed themselves favourable to 
reform, especially insisted on some 
principle of selection which should 
eliminate the bad elements of the 
constituencies. Mr. Disraeli advo- 
cated the payment of rates on this 
ground. Sir Edward (now Lord) 
Lytton, in a brilliant speech which 
was loudly cheered throughout, 
urged that the new franchise should 
be, in the first instance, confined to 
‘those constituencies in which the 
prevalence of skilled labour tends 
to create a superior class of arti- 
sans, and in which their numbers 
alone would be some safety against 
the bribes of a candidate.’ Lord 
Elcho actually went the length of 
objecting to the 7/. franchise, on 
the ground that it was supported 
by members (whose names he read) 
who had formerly signed a resolu- 
tion in favour of an occupying and 
rating franchise. 

In May 1865 Mr. Henley, ad- 
dressing his constituents, had said : 


I have not been able to make out why a 
man who rents an 8/. or 6/. or 5/. house 
should have a vote. I cannot see it. I 
have therefore come to the conclusion, if 
there is to be a change, we should go back 
to our old system of household franchise. 
That is my opinion; and being of that 
opinion, I am not in favour of a change. 


He objected to a change because 
that change must be household suf- 
frage! On May 31, 1866, Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, after quoting this pas- 
sage, went on to say that, although 
he saw no reason why a 7/. fran- 
chise should not last as long as the 
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101. franchise had lasted, he believed 
that they should come eventually 
to household suffrage, and might as 
well come to it at once. Thereupon 
advantage was taken of his alleged 
indiscretion to assert that house- 
hold suffrage was the real—though 
concealed and most reprehensible— 
object of the Cabinet. 

Well might Mr. Leatham ex- 
claim: ‘Why, every man among 
them has committed himself at least 
a hundred times, by arguments, 
illustrations, pleasantries, fervid de- 
clamations, poetical perorations, 
bursts of prophetic wisdom, and 
abuse hurled with the strong arm 
of sincerity at the heads of the ad- 
vocates of household suffrage.’ Well 
might he add that, if (as their 
leader intimated) they had me- 
ditated household suffrage since 
1859, ‘the life of that party has 
been a living well sustained lie, a 
lie eight years long.’ 

Mr. Henley maintained a judi- 
cious silence on this subject during 
the entire session of 1866: he never 
came to the aid of Sir Roundell 
Palmer; and when household suf- 
frage was proposed by Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1867, what was the main 
argument on which the Oxfordshire 
oracle expatiated ? That the ex- 
tension of education and _intelli- 
gence demanded a corresponding 
extension of the franchise? That 
the new constituencies would be an 
improvement on the old?—Nothing 
of the kind. His grand argument 
was that the pot was on the point 
of boiling over, and that those who 
kept it seething would get scalded 
for their pains. Then why did he 
and his friends keep it seething 
during the exciting session and the 
agitated autumn of 1866? Why 
did he and they stir up the coals, 
and prevent Mr. Gladstone from 
taking it off the fire ? 

Does not Mr. Henley see that 
whatever sense can be extracted 
from his miserably mean metaphor, 
tells point blank against his friends ? 
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By the pot boiling over he must 
mean that, if the House of Com- 
mons was not reformed from within, 
it would be reformed with a ven- 
geance from without; that they 
were obliged to bring in what they 
knew, and had declared, to be a 
democratic measure to prevent the 
establishment of democracy— 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


But was this the case? Had the 
out-of-door dictation become com- 
manding as well as peremptory, or 
did the Derbyites think or profess to 
think itso? Down to January 1867, 
it was a recognised axiom amongst 
them that the meetings of the League 
afforded better grounds for refusing 
popular demands than for conceding 
them. Indignation rose high 
against Mr. Walpole for not calling 
out the military to prevent the in- 
vasion of the Parks. So marked and 
growing was the tendency to carry 
matters with a high hand, that we 
devoted several pages to an analysis 
of it in our number for August 
1866. Public opinion underwent a 
material change in the autumn of 
1866: the fear of democracy had 
abated, and a reaction had set in. 
But there was no_ perceptible 
current in an opposite direction; 
the popular mind lay floating as it 
were between ebb and flow, watch- 
ing for the turn of the tide. The 
finest observer of the social or po- 
litical horizon, even the clerical ad- 
viser of the Times commemorated by 
Mr. Kinglake, or an English Talley- 
rand had there been one, would 
have been puzzled to pronounce, 
just before the opening of the 
session, whether parliamentary re- 
form was or was not required by 
the nation: i.e. whether it was so 
imperatively required as to compel 
or justify the immediate introduction 
of a bill. There prevailed a vague 
notion that something must be done; 
but in the absence of any definite 
scheme that suited either of the 
great parties, it was a moot point 
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whether the question could not be 
advantageously postponed; whether 
the House of Commons, having just 
turned out one Government for 
meddling with it in the most dainty 
fashion, would turn out another for 
not meddling with it at all. 

The Conservatives were sorely 
vexed by this dilemma, and Mr. 
Forster undertakes to tell us how 
they got out of it: 

‘Many men, however, told them 
that this triumph of Liberal prin- 
ciples had been bought at the sa- 
erifice of the character of their 
statesmen, and to the discredit 
of the statesmanship of England. 
He could not say he joined in that 
feeling. He believed the real truth 
to be that the Conservative party, 
finding themselves in power, felt 
the responsibility of power, and 
seeing that they had a hard day’s 
work before them in the settlement 
of this Reform question, they found 
that their old prejudices and old 
opinions were utterly useless in 
dealing with it. They had to go 
down deep to the very principles of 
English politics, and in doing so 
they came to the foundations of po- 
litical feeling in their own minds, 
and found them to be much the same 
as they were in the minds of all 
Englishmen ; and hence arose that 
remarkable agreement among political 
parties in settling this question.’ 

Mr. Forster is an honest, saga- 
cious, strong-minded politician, who 
stands deservedly high with his 
party; but it fairly passes our 
comprehension how so sensible a 
man can have brought himself to 
talk such utter rubbish, even for 
the laudable purpose of playing fox 
to the Conservative crow. ‘ Re- 
markable agreement among politi- 
cal parties in settling this question !’ 
In what did they agree but in being 
bored with it, and in resolving to 
settle it in some manner, no matter 
how? Was it well settled? Is it 
permanently settled ? George III. 
was wont to say that, when Pitt 


and Fox differed, one of them 
might be in the right; but that 
when they agreed, they were sure 
to be wrong. Whatever might be 
the case with two statesmen of 
diametrically opposite views, three 
great parties could not possibly 
have agreed upon a sweeping mea- 
sure of reform without sacrificing 
their principles, as the Roman tri- 
umvirs sacrificed their friends. 

But according to Mr. Forster, you 
will find ‘the very principles of 
English politics’ everywhere alike, 
if you only go down deep enough ; 
and when the Conservative party 
tried the experiment, they made the 
notable discovery that their political 
creed had been all along identical 
with that of all Englishmen, in- 
cluding Lords Carnarvon and Cran- 
borne, Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Beales. The in- 
genious member for Bradford does 
not state whether they hit upon 
this great truth at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the session—be- 
fore or after the abandonment of the 
Resolutions, during the ephemeral 
existence of the ten minutes’ bill, 
before or after the adoption of 
household suffrage with or without 
securities. But we make bold to say 
that whenever, if ever, they went 
down to the bottom of what (as 
Lord Westbury would say) they 
are pleased to call their minds, they 
were much in the condition of the 
worthy commemorated by Pope, 
who— 


dived for sense, but found no bottom there— 


Or the sole result of the self-ex- 
amination was that office was a 
good thing in itself, besides the 
gratification of ‘dishing Gladstone 
and the Whigs.’ The most ele- 
vating feeling which animated the 
best of them was that which ani- 
mated the blues and greens of the 
circus, or which periodically excites 
the modern frequenters of the Turf. 
May not the spirit of that institution 
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be traced in Lord Derby’s eagerness 
to win, cotite qui cote? His un- 
abashed avowal of motives, and 
disavowal of principles, are alone 
sufficient to knock the bottom out 
of Mr. Forster’s theory: . 

‘I have,’ said the noble Earl, 
‘upon two previous occasions, at- 
tempted to carry on the govern- 
ment with a minority in the House 
of Commons, and on both occasions 
I have failed. I did not intend for 
a third time to be made a mere 
stopgap, until it should suit the 
convenience of the Liberal party to 
forget their dissensions, and bring 
forward a measure which should 
oust us from office and replace them 
there; and I determined I would 
take such a course as would con- 
vert, if possible, an existing minority 
into a practical majority.’ 

Never before, whatever his real 
thoughts or motives, did a British 
statesman announce, without equi- 
vocation or disguise, from his place 
in Parliament that he had no prin- 
ciples to maintain, no feeling of re- 
sponsibility, that the public good 
was altogether beside his purpose 
in taking office, that his sole care 
should be not to be seduced a third 
time into the sacrifice of his place. 

The fittest parallel for the Pre- 
mier’s profligate candour may be 
found in Talleyrand’s reply to the 
anxious mother, who requested to 
know whether his intentions to- 
wards her daughter were honour- 
able or the contrary: ‘The contrary, 
madame.’! Or we may refer to 
Barrington, the great appropriator 
(as Mr. Disraeli would term him), 
who called to pay for an instrument 
made to order, and on the maker’s 
asking for what use it was intended, 
coolly made answer, ‘For picking 
pockets.’ 

His lordship’s indifference to 
self-exposure became more and more 
surprising as he proceeded : ‘ In the 
first instance, as your lordships are 


1 «Est-ce pour le bon motif ou autrement, monsieur ?’ 
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aware, it was our desire to have in- 
troduced the subject to the con- 
sideration of Parliament in the 
form of Resolutions. We thought 
that by the discussion of these 
Resolutions we could satisfactorily 
elicit what were the views of the 
House of Commons, how far it 
would be prudent and safe to carry 
our Bill, how far we might rely 
upon the support of the House, and 
where it would be desirable to fix 
the precise limits of the franchise.’ 
In other words, they were fishing 
for a Bill. They did not care what 
it was, so long as it satisfied the 
Commons, and saved them from 
being outvoted on any point that 
would compel them to resign. It 
might be moderate, radical, demo- 
cratic, or revolutionary, for .aught 
they cared; or if the session could 
be wasted in discussing the Resolu- 
tions, so much the better. The 
House did not think fit to discuss 
these Resolutions : 

We then had to consider what should be the 
character of the measure we should iniro- 
duce; and, my lords, not without consider- 
able discussion, not without very anxious 
consideration, the Cabinet finally came to 
the conclusion, that if, as the resolution of 
1859 announced that must be done, you 
abandoned the standpoint of the rol. bo- 
rough franchise, there was no fixed point 
at which you could safely remain without 
running the risk, without, indeed, incurring 
almost the certainty, of renewed agitation 
for a further advance, and that you must 
take your stand upon a household franchise, 
accompanied by residence and payment of 
rates. 

Directly after coming to this con- 
clusion they proposed a 6/. rating 
franchise ; and when that failed to 
conciliate the recalcitrant members 
of the Cabinet, they fell back upon 
household suffrage with securities. 
The securities vanished in quick 
succession, and even the compound 
householder was given up, although, 
during a brief interval, a strong in- 
clination was shown to hail him as 
a godsend, and utilise him as a 


‘ Autrement, madame.’ 
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check. The startling consequences 
of making the borough franchise de- 
pendent on parochial arrangements 
had been obviously unforeseen, till 
these were placed in their true 
colours by Mr. Gladstone; and this 
is one among a hundred proofs 
of recklessness and ignorance in 
the preparation and conduct of the 
Bill.! 

At the Michaelmas meeting of 
the county of Roxburgh, the Earl 
of Minto having alluded to the 
Scotch Reform Bill, the Duke of 
Buccleuch (one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Disraeli banquet) said : 
‘It would be time enough to con- 
sider that Bill when it came up in 
a shape to be submitted to them. 
Before that time it would perhaps 
be like the original English Bill, of 
which, it seemed, nothing now re- 
mained with the exception of the 
word Whereas.’? As household suf- 
rage was preceded by the 61. 
rating franchise, his grace’s state- 
ment is literally correct. The Bill 
resembles the Irishman’s knife with 
new blades and handle, or the fa- 
mous pair of stockings which were 
darned and darned till no part of 
the primitive material was left. The 
ministerial triumph consisted in 
being beaten from outwork to out- 
work till they were compelled to 
capitulate for the unconditional 
surrender of the citadel. Metaphor 
apart, the upshot was a measure 
which pleased nobody except Mr. 
Forster and the ultra-Liberals, who 
regard it as a lever, a stepping- 
stone, or a standing-place from 
which they can operate on the politi- 
cal world as Archimedes proposed 
to operate on the material. 

Where, all this time, was the 
statesmanship of the Conservative 
leader in the House of Commons? 
He showed none, for the very sim- 
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ple reason that he had none to 
show— 


The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, 
Because it is not yet in sight. 


Where he shone was in au- 
dacity and ingenuity. He was 
always ready to assume the credit 
of having planned and brought 
about what had come to pass de- 
spite of him: he was never at a 
loss for a reason why every genuine 
Conservative should co-operate in 
upsetting or undermining every- 
thing which it was of the very 
essence of Conservatism to uphold. 
Two of his feats in this line are so 
characteristic as to merit especial 
notice: his argument for not allow- 
ing Reformers a monopoly of Re- 
form, and his discovery that the 
lower you descend in the social 
scale, the better materials do you 
find for a sound, safe, and Conser- 
vative system of representation. 

In a real property case before a 
French judge at an early period of 
the Revolution (the story is told by 
the elder Berryer), the defendant 
whose title was contested, proved 
that the estate had been in his 
family for more than two hundred 
years. ‘ Well, then,’ said the judge, 
‘it is now full time for another 
family to havea turn.’ Mr. Disraeli 
would fain deal in the same manner 
with creeds and principles. The 
fact that Lord Russell has been a 
reformer for more than half a cen- 
tury, weakens instead of strengthen- 
ing his authority and his claims! 
The Radicals have had Radicalism 
to themselves ever since the inven- 
tion of the term, and it is now time 
for the Derbyites to have a turn! 
Just so, Catholics have had a 
monopoly of Transubstantiation, 
Jews of Judaism, Buddhists of Bud- 
dhism, Christians of Christianity, 


? This point is forcibly stated in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, p. 551. 
Lord Cranborne, in his speech on the third reading, enumerated no less than eleven 
important modifications, which, having been declared indispensable by Mr. Gladstone, 
the Government were compelled to accept at his hands, 

* Times, October 4th, 1867. 
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Whigs of Whiggery, and Tories of 
Toryism. We never before heard 
it objected to any church, sect, 
school, or party that its distinctive 
creed was peculiar to it; for this is 
the sum and substance of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s complaint. Neither did we 
ever hear of any that wished to 
preserve a monopoly of its creed. 
An over eagerness to make con- 
verts, or in other words to broaden 
the monopoly, might be more 
plausibly imputed to most of them ; 
and it was no fault of Lord Russell’s 
or Mr. Gladstone’s that the Conser- 
vatives did not become Reformers 
in 1866. 

Mr. Beales, we are quite sure, will 
gladly accept their aid in carrying 
manhood suffrage and_ electoral 
districts, or Mr. Berkeley in intro- 
ducing ballot, or Sir John Gray in 
remodelling the Irish Church Es- 
tablishment ; and it is to be hoped, 
therefore, that when it suits Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s purpose (as it soon may) to 
take the work out of these gentle- 
men’s hands, he will not simultane- 
ously denounce them as monopo- 
lists. ‘Why should we not turn 
Radicals if we like?’ is what the 
Conservatives are made to ask in 
the tortuous phraseology of their 
spokesman. ‘Turn Radicals by 
all means,’ is the reply, but don’t 
swagger in your borrowed or 
stolen garments as if they were 
made for you and you only, and 
don’t deny that you have borrowed 
or stolen them.’ 

Mr. Disraeli is so prone to plagia- 
rism that one is never sure whether 
his most startling paradoxes are 
original. Dando, the renowned 
oyster-eater, was wont to justify the 
unlimited and gratuitous indulgence 
of his appetite, on the ground that 
he was simply breaking up an odious 
monopoly. His practice was to enter 
an oyster-stall, consume two or 
three hundred oysters with the ac- 
companiment of a loaf cut up into 
bread and butter, and when asked 
for payment he would say, ‘ Oysters 
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were meant for mankind ; don’t 
talk to me of a property acquired 
by paying for them. So long as 
oysters exist, I will eat as many as 
I think fit.’ Just so Mr. Disraeli : 
‘Principles were meant for man- 
kind; don’t talk to me of a pro- 
perty acquired by believing in them. 
So long as principles exist, I will 
use them in any way, profess them 
or disclaim them, as I think fit.’ 

‘On revient toujours 4 ses pre- 
miéres amours.’ It is amusing to 
see him coming back to the Tory- 
Radicalism with which he started 
at Wycombe. This mongrel creed 
is as old as the days of Sir William 
Windham and Shippen, who hoped 
to restore the Jacobite cause by the 
aid of the lower class, and advocated 
the reduction of the franchise on 
that ground. It has been and is the 
same with arbitrary power and 
bigotry in most continental coun- 
tries; they rightly regard the edu- 
cated classes as: their natural 
enemies, and lose u0 opportunity of 
swamping them. Napoleon III. is 
mainly indebted to an ignorant 
peasantry for the temporary revival 
of his dynasty. Within the kingdom 
of Naples, the numerical majority 
is in favour of the Bourbons. If 
the Spanish people could be fairly 
polled, Queen Isabella might confi- 
dently appeal to them, were she 
even more bigoted and ill behaved 
than she has been pictured. The 
Tories would fully justify Mr. Mill’s 
account of their party as possessing 
an irresistible attraction for stupi- 
dity, if they could feel pleased at 
hearing their cause assimilated to 
all the corrupt, effete, and declining 
causes throughout the world; at 
being told that they must in future 
depend, not on reason and intelli- 
gence, but ignorance and venality, 
or (as Mr. Baines puts it) on in- 
timidation and the beer-barrel. 

But the theory is not more de- 
grading than superficial and un- 
sound ; so palpably so, indeed, as to 
be hardly worth analysing, had it 
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not gained wide acceptance, after 
being taken up by Lord Cairns in a 
speech of July 1867, which that 
learned lord would certainly have 
perverted and abused if delivered 
by any one else in July 1866. That 
the England of our day should be 
controlled by a section of the Tory 
party,—by a clique of dukes, lords, 
lordlings, and chairmen of quarter 
sessions, through the instrumen- 
tality of persons who cannot afford 
a seven-pound house, is as if the 
majestic current of a mighty river 
should be determined by the mud 
at the bottom and the foam on the 
surface. 

The rural peasantry would follow 
their landlords to the polling booth, 
but the landlords are pretty equally 
divided between the opposing 
camps, and most of the great his- 
torical names are pledged to the 
Liberal side. Household suffrage, 
moreover, has not been extended to 
the counties ; and the argument, as 
reproduced in its most presentable 
shape by Lord Cairns, is that house- 
hold suffrage in boroughs is more 
favourable to the Derbyite Govern- 
ment, and to Conservative principles, 
than the seven-pound franchise, pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, would have 
been. 

With regard to the Derbyite Go- 
vernment, or any government re- 
lying on corruption and ignorance, 
he may be right. But it is on the 
question of conservative principles 
(in the non-party sense) that we 
differ from him. Speaking gene- 
rally, householders under 41. annual 
are excluded still. His proposition 
therefore is—and to most minds 
the bare statement will be enough— 
that a man living in a house vary- 
ing from 4l. to 71. is more likely to 
be a good citizen than one occupy- 
ing one of a higher value. The 


presumption of superior industry, 
sobriety, cleanliness, education, and 
intelligence are to go for nothing in 
the balance ; for, in exact proportion 
to a mechanic’s possession of those 
advantages, will be his tendency to 
subscribe to trades’ unions and co- 
operate in deeds of violence. Now, 
if there be one thing plainer than 
another, it is that trades’ unions 
level wages, and pro tanto place bad 
and good workmen on an equality." 
Interest is an unerring guide on 
these subjects ; and we know as a 
fact that the good workmen are 
opposed to these combinations, and 
would gladly throw off the compul- 
sion put upon them by the bad. 

Incomparably the most instruc- 
tive and effective speech on this 
subject was Lord Shaftesbury’s. 
After averring his preference for a 
71. franchise, he said : 

‘A Radical I am now, and a 
Radical I shall be to the end of 
my days. That of all things which 
I most rejoice at is to see the work- 
ing man rising by his own industry 
and exertions from the lowest point 
in the scale of society to the very 
highest point. But to proceed as is 
done by this Bill, to lift by the sud- 
den jerk of an Act of Parliament 
the whole residuum of society up 
to the level of the honest, thrifty 
working man—lI believe that to be 
distasteful to the working men 
themselves. I am sure it dis- 
honours the suffrage, and that you 
are throwing the franchise broad- 
cast over the heads of men who 
will accept it, but who will misuse 
Wick 6 8 

‘I have heard it said that the 
middle classes are not Conserva- 
tive, but that if you go deeper you 
get into a vein of gold, and encoun- 
ter the presence of a highly Con- 
servative feeling. In the first place, 








‘ ‘What is the capital of the labouring man? It is his labour; and really if these 
societies are to prevent a man from making the most of his labour, it is simply to put 
the idle, the indolent, and the worthless upon the same footing as the intelligent 


and industrious, and to bring all labour down to a dead level’ (Lord Derby at Man- 
chester, Oct. 17). 
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I ask, is that so? And in the 
second place, what do you mean by 
a very Conservative measure? Do 
you mean to say that this large 
mass they call the residuum, of 
which I venture to say that few 
men living have more knowledge 
than I have, is conservative of your 
lordships’ titles and estates? Not 
a bit; they know little about them 
and care less. Will you venture to 
say that they are conservative of 
the interests of the Established 
Church? Certainly they are not. 
Thousands upon thousands living 
in this vast city of London do not 
know the name of the parish in 
which they reside nor the name 
of the minister in charge of it. 
They are, however, very conserva- 
tive indeed of their own sense of 
right and wrong. They are living 
from hand to mouth, and they are 
very conservative of what they con- 
sider to be their own interests. 
They have no desire for plunder 
or spoliation, but they have rights 
and wrongs of their own conception 
which they will insist upon main- 
taining or redressing.’ 

At the Manchester banquet (Oc- 
tober 17), some well meant advice, 
addressed by Lord Derby to the 
working class, was prefaced by an 
eloquent vindication of their fit- 
ness, as a body, for the exercise 
of political power. On this we 
have to remark, first, that when 
Mr. Gladstone said identically the 
same thing, the Conservatives and 
Adullamites drowned his voice by 
clamour and talked of American- 
ising our institutions; secondly, 
that unless his lordship meant to 
except all the best paid of the class, 
he is at direct variance with Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Cairns. 

Are what are called Conservative 
Working Men’s Associations a real- 
ity or a myth? If a reality, are 
they exclusively, or principally, 
composed of persons who are un- 
able to pay 7/. rent? Unless we are 
much mistaken, they have been 
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described by Tory organs as com- 
posed of the élite. 

‘Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.’ 
The example of the late Sir Robert 
Peel on two memorable occasions has 
operated mischievously, although 
on both he acted from convic- 
tion, from the highest and most 
disinterested considerations of ex- 
pediency. . It is difficult to imagine 
a more complete contrast than he 
presents to Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli in this respect. His changes 
of policy were acts of noble self- 
sacrifice: theirs of ignoble self- 
seeking. ‘We have often,’ ob- 
serves an able writer in the 
Quarterly Review, ‘expressed the 
opinion that Sir Robert Peel when 
he had become convinced that 
free trade was a necessity acted 
wrongly in himself undertaking its 
introduction, instead of leaving the 
task to those who were less pledged 
against it. But he protected him- 
self from all imputation of selfish 
motives by taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity of resigning.’ He did more. 
Before undertaking the task he 
offered to withdraw and leave Lord 
Derby (then Lord Stanley) at the 
head of a protectionist ministry if 
one could be formed; and this offer 
being declined, he resigned. The 
formation of a Whig ministry was 
cut short by the refusal of Lord 
Grey to sit in the same Cabinet 
with Lord Palmerston. Then, and 
not till then, did Sir Robert Peel 
practically resume the premiership; 
which must otherwise have gone 
begging, to the irretrievable con- 
fusion of affairs in the midst of the 
Irish famine. 

But his greatest superiority lay 
in his truthfulness and generosity. 
Confessedly an eleventh-hour man, 
he did not ignore or revile those 
who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day. In the debate on 
Catholic Emancipation he spoke 
thus : 


The credit of settling this question be- 
longs to others, not to me. It belongs, in 
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spite of my opposition, to Mr. Fox, to Mr. 
Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, to the gentlemen 
opposite, and to an illustrious and right 
honourable friend of mine [Canning] who 
is now no more. I wish he was now alive 
to reap the harvest which he sowed. I 
would say of him as he said of the late 
Mr. Perceval, ‘Would he were here to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory? 

Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille. 


‘It was a consummate touch of 
art,’ remarks Sir H. Bulwer, ‘on 
the part of the orator thus to place 
himself in the position’ of the con- 
quered, when others proclaimed him 
the conqueror; in this way smother- 
ing envy, and quieting reproach.’! 

It was heart, not art, that dictated 
the tribute. It was one which only 
a cold,narrow, miscalculating nature 
would have withheld. It did not 
smother envy; it did not quiet 
reproach: but it gave the proud 
consciousness of having felt, and 
having done, what was emphatically 
just and right at the right moment. 

The graceful tribute to ‘the un- 
adorned eloquence of Richard Cob- 
den,’ has taken its place amongst 
the household words of Englishmen ; 
but we look round in vain for a 
corresponding acknowledgment of 
the fervid eloquence of John Bright. 
Yet so long as reform was regarded 
as an unmixed evil, the entire blame 
of it was laid to his door. It was 
he who (as Mr. Henley would say) 
kept the pot boiling. It was he 
who was hurrying a _ benighted 
people through what he called the 
ancient ways of the Constitution 
to democracy. No Conservative 
speech was thought complete with- 
out some insulting allusion to him ; 
and so late as April 1867, Lord 
Stanley said: ‘If the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Calne, 
or any of those who sit near him, 
believe seriously that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in 
a bill which shall be in accordance 
with the views which have always 
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been so ably and consistently ad- 
vocated by the hon. member for 
Birmingham, they are greatly mis- 
taken.’ We should like to hear 
from Mr. Forster whether the 
descent into the Conservative mind 
preceded or followed this speech. 

The intentions of the Govern- 
ment, if they ever had any, had little 
to do with the matter at any time. 
But the Bili that eventually became 
law under their auspices is in ac- 
cordance with the views so ably and 
so consistently maintained by the 
honourablemember forBirmingham, 
except in so much as he proposed 
to carry them out more cautiously, 
and by steps. He has done for 
Reform what Cobden did for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
O’Connell for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. His language and demea- 
nour during the whole of the last 
session commanded the admiration 
and respect of every impartial ob- 
server. He actually risked his well 
earned influence by his moderation ; 
and we think, therefore, that the 
conduct of the Derbyites to him 
has been marked by a combination 
of folly, injustice, and illiberality, 
absolutely unparalleled in the an- 
nals of party warfare. 

The folly of the attempt to claim 
a triumph over those to whom they 
have surrendered at discretion, was 
admirably exposed by Mr. Leatham 
in a speech judiciously omitted in 
the report of the Leeds banquet by 
the Times : 

Follow the march of this victorious army 
from victory to victory, in Hansard as upon 
achart. Do victorious troops fling away 
their arms and knapsacks? Do victorious 
generals make gratuitous bonfires of their 
baggage and ammunition ? Why, the whole 
line of march is strewn with the spoils of 
the right hon. gentleman [Mr. Disraeli]. 
The irresolute resolutions, the ten minutes’ 
bill, the dual vote, the fancy franchises, 
the vote by the postman, the compounding 
system, the two years’ residence, the 15/. 
county franchise, the abortive scheme of 
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redistribution; are these spoils his or ours? 
The right hon. gentleman has been in full 
retreat from one end of the session to the 
other. I have heard him likened to 
Achilles the invincible; he takes after him 
at least in this—his vitality rests in his 
heels. Now, gentlemen, let us not be 
misunderstood. No one blames the Con- 
servatives for their tergiversation. Ter- 
giversation comes naturally and kindly to 
that nimble and versatile party. It has 
subsisted upon tergiversation in all ages, 
and so it will continue to subsist. We 
cannot quarrel with people for seeking 
the means of their subsistence; but what 
we do blame them for is the impertinent 
attempt to make us believe that they have 
been showing us their faces, whilst we have 
had this formidable array of backs. 


It is the veiled prophet in Lalla 

Rookh over again : 

Though half the wretches, whom at night 
he led 

To thrones and victory, lie disgraced and 
dead ; 

Yet morning hears him, with unshrinking 
crest, 

Still vaunt of thrones and victory to the 
rest. 


We only hope that the part will 
be played out to the lifting of the 
veil; 

There, ye wise saints, behold your Light, 
your Star, 

You would be dupes and victims—and you 
are, 


When, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a tract was de- 
dicated ‘To the Most Impudent 
Man living,’ there was some hesi- 
tation as to the name. There would 
be little hesitation now. 

‘It is curious to observe,’ said 
Canning, ‘how ready some people 
are to admire the exception rather 
than the rule of a great man’s con- 
duct. Such perverse worship is 
like the idolatry of barbarous na- 
tions, who can see the noonday 
splendour of the sun without emo- 
tion, but when he is in eclipse, come 
forward with their hymns and cym- 
bals to adore him.’ Why, instead 
of invidiously revertiag to the two 
exeeptional passages of Sir Robert 
Peel’s career, did not the Derbyite 
chiefs bear in mind the example he 
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set them as Conservative leader in 
opposing the Reform Bill of 1832 ? 
As the Quarterly Reviewer pointedly 
asks—‘ Did he lose by his tenacity 
in the estimation of his country- 
men? Did the cause he repre- 
sented suffer through his temerity ? 
He was indeed beaten down in 1832, 
vainly struggling for a hopeless 
cause. But before six years had 
passed away, he was at the head of 
half the House of Commons; and 
before ten years had gone by, he 
led the most powerful ministry our 
century has seen.’ 

It was Conservative tampering 
with the question in 1859 that really 
necessitated its revival in 1866. It 
is Conservative tergiversation that 
has flung everything into con- 
fusion in 1867. Ifa Bill had been 
brought in by Reformers at the 
beginning of the last session, and 
carefully watched by the Con- 
servatives, it would have had a 
fair chance of turning out a satis- 
factory measure. It might have 
settled the question for another 
generation. Has the Bill we have 
got settled it? Lord Derby himself, 
with his wonted indiscretion, ad- 
mitted it to be unsettled, when he 
begged the peers who had given 
notice of amendments to wait till 
next year, when the Government 
would be ready to consider them. If 
the constitutional course had been 
pursued, we should not have had a 
redistribution scheme so absurdly 
out of proportion to thefranchise ; for 
household suffrage in all the smaller 
boroughs means simply so many 
more voters to be intimidated or 
bribed. The parochial arrangements 
of half the kingdom would not have 
been upset or disarranged ; and the 
compound householder would not 
be now threatening to reappear in 
a shape to defy the utmost force of 
ridicule. 

Sir John Trollope, after adopting 
Mr. Bright’s arguments for revert- 
ing to household suffrage, had the 
simplicity to tell his constituents : 
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‘Under any circumstances, the Go- 
vernment must not be blamed 
[ query, praised ?] for the Reform 
Bill; for the Government was in 
a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, and it was with the as- 
sent of the majority of the House 
of Commons that the Bill was car- 
ried and became law.’ The right 
honourable baronet, who once held 
high office, must have odd notions of 
the duties of a government ; and he 
probably regards party as a ‘joint- 
stock company for the attainment 
and preservation of place.’ We do not 
say an organised hypocrisy, because 
(as Mr. Goldwin Smith objected ) 
the phrase has been applied ‘ by 
unveracious lips to honourable men,’ 
and because Lord Derby is no more 
disposed than Talleyrand or Bar- 
rington to ‘pay the homage of 
hypocrisy to the virtues he is re- 
nouncing ;’ which, let us add, 
he must go on renouncing to the 
end. His minority has only been 
converted into a majority on one 
question ; and the process of con- 
version must be repeated again and 
again, or the dearly purchased and 
dearly cherished loaves and fishes 
must be given up. But how long 
will such a system be tolerated, now 
that we know, by sorrowful ex- 
perience, what weakness and cor- 
ruption it implies, what loss of 
character and confidence it entails, 
what incompatible duties it imposes 
on the representative body, and 
what bungling legislation must be 
the result ? 

Lord Derby is obviously incorri- 
gible. W hen the Bill was on the 
point of passing, Lord Russell 
offered him an opportunity of set- 
ting himself right : 

The noble earl [Derby] told us that it 
was impossible he should consent again to 
be made a stopgap, or to propose a mea- 
sure in which he should be outbid by the 
Opposition, and that therefore he ‘must 
introduce something which was sure to be 
carried. Now it struck me at the time, 
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and it strikes me now in a very painful 
manner, that the noble earl never went 
beyond the statement that himself and his 
party would not succeed, except by a mea- 
sure of this kind. He never told us that 
he and the leaders of his party were satis- 
fied that this was a measure for the pub- 
lic good, which, in respect of the franchise 
and of the redistribution of seats, would, 
he was convinced, work well for the good 
of the country and for the permanence of 
the Constitution. The noble earl never told 
us that he had satisfied himself upon these 
points. 

One would have thought that 
this sarcastic reproach would have 
burnt like vitriol into the most 
case-hardened political conscience : 
it trickled harmlessly over Lord 
Derby’s like water from a duck’s 
back. He made no sign. 

‘I look at what we have done 
without alarm,’ said Lord Stanley. 
‘TI have no doubt that the new Par- 
liament will bring with it some new 
ideas, such as a legal reform, ad- 
ministrative reform, educational re- 
form, and reform in some other 
departments.’ Well, then, are these 
reforms to be treated like parlia- 
mentary reform—to be flung in the 
crudest possible shape, or in no 
shape at all, before the House of 
Commons, with an intimation that 
the ministers are the most humble 
servants of the majority, and pre- 
pared to register its decrees? Is 
the Irish, or English, or Colonial 


. Church to be legislated for in this 


fashion ? Is the Lrish land question ? 
If so, there can be no doubt that 
the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should be forthwith in- 
stalled permanent leader of the 
House. Those who, with Mr. 
Forster, are for keeping the right 
honourable gentleman where he i is, 
may appeal to Lord Macaulay’s 
authority, which, of course, we do 
not quote as literally applicable : 
‘That an unprincipled man should 
be followed by a majority of the 
House of Commons is no doubt 
an evil. But, when this is the 
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case, he will nowhere be so harm- 
less as at the head of affairs. As 
he already the power 
to do boundless mischief, it 
desirable to give him a strong 
motive to abstain from doing mis- 
chief; and such a motive he has, 
from the moment that he is en- 
trusted with the administration. 
Office of itself does much to equalise 
politicians. It by no means brings 
all characters to a level: but it does 
bring high characters and 
low characters up, towards a com- 
mon standard. In power, the most 
patriotic and most enlightened 
statesman finds that he must dis- 
appoint the expectations of his ad- 
mirers ; that if he effects any good, 
he must effect it by compromise ; 
that he must relinquish many fa- 
vourite schemes; that he must bear 
with many abuses. On the other 
hand, power turns the very vices of 
the most worthless adventurer, his 
selfish ambition, his sordid cupidity, 
his vanity, his cowardice, into a 
sort of public spirit.’ ! 

This sounds very like the royal 
argument, ‘If all Ireland cannot 
govern that earl, then that earl 
shall govern all Ireland.’ The ex- 
periment failed, and if we had our 
choice, we would rather take the 
chance of bringing high character 
down than low character We 
doubt the expediency at any time 
of using the leadership of the House 
of Commons as a reformatory ; for 
it may haply be mistaken as a re- 
ward and operate as an encourage- 
ment. It may be doubted, more- 
over, whether Mr. Disraeli ‘will be 
able to fulfil the conditions, for it is 
only so long as he can draw upon 
the Radicalism of his Conservative 
followers that he is to be permitted 
to remain in power.? 

To quote again from the rattling, 


possesses 


1S 


down, 


Up. 


History of England, vol. v. (edition of 
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sparkling speech of Mr. Leatham— 
‘The right honourable gentleman is 
not the first great Hebrew legislator 
who has led his people into the wil- 
derness, and, what is more, he re- 
sembles Moses in this—he will 
never live to lead them out of it.’ 
They are already beginning to 
murmur, and to say one to another, 
‘Let us make a captain, and let us 
return into Egypt ;’ and it is to be 
hoped that Lord Cranborne, Lord 
Carnarvon, and General Peel, will 
not be miraculously swallowed up, 
like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
for murmuring. The refusal of 
the oldest and ablest organ of the 
original party to regard ‘ The Con- 
servative Surrender’ in any other 
light, is a pregnant fact that cannot 
be denied or misinterpreted. 
Towards the end of the last 
session, one of a group at the door 
of the Carlton was asked by a mes- 
senger, ‘Is this the Reform Club?’ 
The angry reply was: ‘ No, you 
rascal, the Revolution Club.’ Party 
it can- 


discipline may compel votes : 
not compel conviction, hide regret, 


or cover shame. As a Tory friend 
of ours observed on being asked to 
lend his name for the Disraeli ban- 
quet at Edinburgh, ‘I would as 
soon think of giving my dentist a 
dinner for drawing the wrong teeth 
under chloroform, and dislocating 
my jaw in the operation.’ 

What especially galls the Derby- 
ites who can afford to keep a con- 
science is, that they have been 
riding too fast to hold hard, and got 
too far ahead to hark back : 


— facilis descensus Averno: 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque eyadere 
ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hie labor est. 


Like a battalion clubbed by bad 
SEES, the ey will have to 


1861) Pp. 166. The context shows that he 


is epes aking of a real personal majority, not of a majority obtained by going over to one. 


Mr. Forster's speech at Bradford, Sept. 
Review, p. 560. 


18, 1867, as quoted in the last Quarterly 
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break up and re-form. They may 
be kept together until the next 
election, but it will be impossible 
for them to face the new constitu- 
encies without a cleaner bill of 
health, and a better defined pro- 
gramme, than they will get from 
their chiefs. ‘Under which king, 
Bezonian ?—speak or die !’ 
We are much of Lord Stanley’s 
way of thinking about the future. 
Apart from the mode of doing it, 
we look upon what has been done 
without alarm, nay, with hope. New 
blood will infuse new life. The po- 
litical atmosphere will be cleared 
and freshened. Freedom of thought 
will no longer be stifled by conven- 
tionalities. National education will 
be rapidly extended. Wild theories 
and dangerous doctrines will be en- 
countered in the fitting arena by 
superior knowledge and good sense. 
The most harmless work at which 
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a trade-unionist can be employed is 
in procuring a seat for a represen- 
tative. Let the working-class pro- 
tectionists—who are not worse in 
their generation than the landlords 
who starved the people to raise 
rents—have their case argued out 
in the House of Commons by mem- 
bers of their own rank of life if 
they think fit, and they will not be 
found less amenable to reason than 
the French socialists after the dis- 
cussion of their doctrines at the 
Luxembourg. The chief danger we 
seriously apprehend is from the 
lax morality of public men, and 
the cynic profession of political 
profligacy by a large section of the 
higher class, which right-thinking 
and far-sighted men of all parties 
will unite to put down and punish, 
instead of closing with Mr. Forster’s 
proposal to trade upon it, 
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MODERN VERSE WRITERS. 


YETWEEN the first of January 
| 1865 and the first of January 
1866 there were published in the 
United Kingdom two hundred and 


seventy-five volumes of verse. If 


we but consider the mental and 
physical disease, the unrest, the 
baffled ambitions, the piteous wres- 
tling with circumstances which 
these volumes typify, we shall say 
that in the social history of that 
year there are few more pathetic 
facts to be met with. Clever news- 
paper-writers, applying to such a 
statement their handy trade-gauge 
of utilitarianism, would probably 
dismiss it into the limbo of treated 
topics with a few happy remarks 
concerning the new deluge. But 
the fact remains: whether we re- 
gard it as a symptom of the un- 
healthy tendencies of modern life, 
or of a growing want of judgment 
on the part of amateur versifiers, or 


of the unconscionable negligence of 


critics. Probably at 


no period 


since the ingenuity of man lit upon 
the fatal ‘accomplishment of verse’ 
has there been any lack of those 


young gentlemen who love to 
rhyme in secresy. Had Lydia 
truthfully replied to the que stion 
of Horace, she would most likely 
have said that Sybaris, shunning 
the sunlit field of Mars, was only 
trying to write ridiculous sapphics 
about her pr etty eyes, or fingers, or 
feet; while it is morally certain 
that numbers of Roman youths 
must have been in the 
privately composing Aineids with 
their own foolish self for hero and 
with no adventures to speak of. In 
those days, so far as we can learn, 
Sybaris was content if his jolting 
dac tyls won a kiss from the lady 
they celebrated; and the authors 
of spurious Aineids got through 
the measles of imitation without 
harm to themselves or trouble to 
their friends. Pretty nearly all 
Shakespeare’s lovers are rhymers ; 


habit of 


but where do we find one of them 
trying to sell the feeble offspring of 
his love to a Moloch of a publisher } ? 
Valentine himself, when at the end 
of a sonnet he had anticipated in 
one line— 


Sylvia, this night I will enfranchise thee— 


a great political project of the 
present day, stuffed poetry and 
politics together into his cloak- 
pocket, and had nigh gone mad 
when the duke brought them to 
light. It has been reserved for the 
civilisation of a later age to create, 
during one year, in the minds of 
nearly three hundred men and wo- 
men, the conviction of the posses- 
sion of heavenborn genius. 

One cannot avoid a suspicion that 
much of this hallucination and of 
its consequent misery has been pro- 
duced by careless criticism. Versi- 
fiers depend upon reviews for what 
recognition, correction, and guidance 
they are likely to receive, simply 
because reviewers alone read their 
volumes. This is a duty entrusted 
by society to the conscience of critics. 
It may be said that the duty is a 
public one; that, to avoid the pain- 
ful possibility of a struggling genius 
being crushed down by neglect, we 
ought to inform ourselves of the 
actual merit of each of these books. 
The principle is praiseworthy ; but 
its application will become possible 
only when man’s life ceases to be 
narrowed by the limits of birth and 
death. Not even in the exhaustive 
vatalogues of human duty furnished 
by Lothario, or Jarno, or Wilhelm 
himself, do we find that it is de- 
manded of us to read all contempo- 
rary literature—and all previous 
literature, for the matter of that, 
in order to form just comparisons. 
Mankind have other and as impor- 
tant duties to perform, the omission 
of which would be virtual suicide. 
We therefore ask the critic to tell 
us what is of value in such volumes 
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as come before him; and how does 
he do his work? ‘Why,’ he says, 
‘I am paid by the length of the 
review which I write. Most books 
of verse are oniy worth four lines ; 
many of them the newspaper, or 
magazine, or review for which I 
write would not mention at all. If 
I were to spend my time gratuitously 
in reading each volume carefully, 
I should starve; and there is no 
divine law which commands me to 
starve for the benefit of any verse- 
writer, big or little.’ The critic, 
therefore—we speak now only of the 
average critic as he is to be found in 
modern journalism—cultivates the 
art of saying nothing gracefully ; 
and the book is shut with a few 
faint sentences of approval. So far 
well. The next best thing for a 
man who cannot do good is to re- 
frain from doing ill. Occasionally, 
however, the critic loses sight of 
the great merit of saying nothing. 
Perhaps some not unnatural wish 
to vary the monotony of such a 
column of colourless criticism leads 
him to depart from his theory of 
negation, and he commits himself 
to rash verdicts which may be pro- 
ductive of the saddest consequences. 
Let us take an instance. Mr, John 
Harris is a ‘ Cornish poet’ who has 
written some decent verse, chiefly 
descriptive of rustic life and natural 
scenery. We choose the following 
specimens of his lines solely because 
they happen to be the first and last 
verses of the ‘ Minor Poems’ in his 
most recently published volume : 





In Windsor’s royal chapel, 
The nobles of the land, 

The flower of dear old England, 
Assemble heart and hand ; 

And mitred bishops cluster 
Around the royal pair, 

Far Denmark’s bud of beauty 
And Albion’s noble heir. 


‘Good evening, Enoch Elk,’ said I, 
‘Good evening, sir,’ said he : 

‘If men would only seek the Lord, 
I know they'd happy be ; 

For He has sent His Spirit down 
And whispered peace to me.’ 
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Now let us look at what reviewers 
have said of a man to whom the 
writing and publishing of these 
verses (amongst others greatly bet- 
ter, be it said), was a possible thing. 
‘The genius exhibited in the book 
to which we are drawing the reader’s 
attention is of the highest order,’ 
says one. ‘ His lays abound with 
some of the finest ideas we remem- 
ber ever to have read,’ says another. 
‘A man whose soul glows withthe fire 
of genuine inspiration,’ says a third. 
‘John Harris has written his name 
indelibly among the poets of the 
age,’ says a fourth. ‘The “ Moun- 
tain Prophet” contains some of the 
finest lines in the language,’ says 
yet another. The Atheneum ob- 
serves that his writing ‘ stirs the 
blood like wine, and fills us with a 
fuller strength; the Literary Ga- 
zette styles him, ‘ one of the truest 
poets of our time.’ Is it to be won- 
dered at that Mr. Harris should in 
his pages continually talk of him- 
self as a ‘ poet,’ and give the history 
of his life as ‘Peeps at a Poet,’ 
without seeming to have the re- 
motest glimmering of the grandeur 
of the title he so easily assumes ? 
Is it to be wondered at that men 
who know their verses are incom- 
parably superior to those we have 
quoted should fling themselves into 
print in the hope of obtaining an 
equally flattering recognition? Mr. 
Harris we believe to be personally 
a most worthy man; and there is 
something which stirs the heart 
towards him in the circumstances 
which prompted even such bald 
lines as the following : 
The last eleven months thou’st been too 
hard— 
Ten pence per day is all I've had of thee, 
And this has caused the silent tears to flow; 
My wife and I have sat beside the hearth, 
And told our sorrowing tule, with none to 
hear, 
But Him who listens to the raven’s cry. 
My silent lyre has rusted in my cot, 
Or if ’twas strung, ’twas strung to notes of 
woe, &e. 


but there is cruelty as well as dis- 
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honesty in pr oclaiming him a true 
poet. Ifhe is one of the few great 
ones whom the earth has from time 
to time received, he may well be 
bitter with the wereld for so far neg- 
lecting his books as to leave him in 
a position where he cannot procure 
‘the better education of his chil- 
dren,’ which he seems to desire. 
We have made it our business to 
read with some attention a tolerably 
large number of recent verse writers, 
especially that class which does not 
usually obtain for itself notice in 
current reviews. The task has not 
been wholly unprofitable. ‘A vein 
of Poetry,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘ exists 
in the hearts of all men. . . A man 
that has so much more of the poetic 
element developed in him as to have 
become noticeable, will be called 
Poet byhisneighbours.’ In these vo- 
lumes the most unobservant reader 
cannot fail to be struck with occa- 
sional glimpses of better material 
among heaps of undeniable rubbish ; 
and the question naturally suggests 
itself whether, in the event of such 


a thing being possible, the boiling 
down of the three hundred volumes 
of any year . ould leave as residue 


one book of true poetry. Before 
acai ioe to adduce a 
few of the peculiarities of the most 
characteristic rhymers we have en- 
countered, it will be necessary to 
show the reader on what principle 
we have endeavoured to distinguish 
between different kinds of verse. 
That principle may be thus briefly 
stated, — Nothing is poetry which 
could as well have been expressed im 
prose, or, more correctly, That idea 
is not poetical the conception of which 
does not suffer by being expressed in 
The test, we admit, is a 
somewhat severe one. It strikes 
whiteness into manifold passages in 
syron, for example, and obliterates 
whole pages of Wordsworth, while 
it leaves Shelley and Keats almost 
untouched. We nevertheless be- 
lieve it to be practically sound, Let 
the most skilful and graceful prose- 


prose. 
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writer of the century endeavour to 
embody in prose the conception of 
even such simple poems as Mother- 
well’s ‘ Jeannie Morrison,’ Heine’s 
‘Die schéne Augen,’ or Shelley’s 
‘Lines to an Indian air.” He may 
adhere as he likes to the choice dic- 
tion of the original, and paraphrase 
the lines without a word of com- 
mentary, yet the subtle aroma of 
the verses will assuredly be gone. 
The rule is not without exceptions ; 
but it will serve our present pur- 
pose. For in most volumes such 
as these we proceed to notice, not 
even paraphrase is necessary to 
show the absence of poetry: if the 
lines are but ‘run on,’ to use a 
printer’s phrase, the dullest of prose 
is the result. 

He who reads for the first time 
Disappointed Aspirations, a Satire 
upon the Present State of Literature, 
by Mr. F. A. White, will probably 
consider it an effort to make fun of 
the morbid fantasies of a disap- 
pointed poet; but further study of 
this singular little book will do 
more than merely suggest the fact 
of Mr. White being the real plaintiff 
in a serious case. If we err in this 
conviction, it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. White pleads warmly, 
ear nestly, and withal gracefully for 
the i imaginary ‘Leonard Leanheart’ 
who is the hero of the volume, and 
the author of its largest poem. ‘ My 
life,’ says this Leanhe part, ° has, alas! 
been frittered aw ay in the vain pur- 
suit of an empty shadow. I have 
at length ceased from pursuing, but 
not from longing.’ Doubts of his 
own inspiration struggle with bitter 
thoughts of his ill success being the 
consequence of neglect. He complains 
that a modern critic will at a glance 
dispose of the poem over which he 
has spent his life. He maintains 
that he has ‘a sacred right to a 
hearing,’ and advocates the forma- 
tion of an office under Government, 
which shall receive, read, and give 
a definite opinion rege arding all 
MSS. submitted to it. ‘From a 
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Government that so liberally pen- 
sions successful genius, struggling 
genius has a claim for some assis- 
tance; if it protects a Copperfield’ 8 
literary property i esse, it should 
yrotect mine im posse. Against 
‘ Copperfield,’ whom we take to be 
Mr. Dickens, Mr. Leanheart is very 
bitter ; perhaps because of the rejec- 
tion of certain contributions offered 
to All the Year Round. . Even he,’ 
writes Mr. Leanheart— 

Tlad he been trod on as he treads on me, 
By those that then were as he now is, never 
Had made a name that shall endure for 

ever, 

But long had banished from life’s busy scene, 
Forgot with ‘Boz’ in Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


He owns his incapability of writing 
to please ‘ Copperfield.’ ‘In the 
attempt I lose all the magic fire of 
heaven, and sink into the frozen 
feebleness of imbecility. It would 
be to the full as fair to ask him to 
give us a new Principia, a book of 
essays, such as Bacon’s, or a scheme 
of government equal to one of 
Siéyes’. It is as unfair as absurd. 
But Talent can do all this; while 
Genius can utter not one word 
either less or more than is in its 
sacred commission. Talent can per- 
form to order whatever style of 
work is for the time being most in 
request—is, in a word, what John- 
son erroneously defined Genius to 
be.’ Crushed by poverty, tortured 
by doubt, and consumed by a burn- 
ing sense of wrong, Leanheart, so 
fur as we can gather, takes to drink, 
and insanely fancies that a writer 
in Somebody’s Luggage wishes to 
make cruel sport of him. ‘ No- 
thing short of instinct could have 
supported me under the agony of 
so many wretched years that might 
have been most happy; and yet you 
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jeer at me as a drunkard ; you, who 
yourself by your heartless cruelty 
taught me and myriads like me so 
truly devilish, treacherous a remedy 
for our careless malady.’ It is not 
of poverty but of neglect that Mr. 
Leanheart complains. He does not 
seek an extension of the Literary 
Fund for the benefit of such persons 
as Poet Close and the Orange Min- 
strel, Robert Young. He would 
probably give assent to the view 
which Mr. Carlyle, with so much 
good feeling and bad argument,! 
takes when he hints that some mo- 
dest portion of starvation may be 
deemed beneficial in the great 
‘ Organisation of Men of Letters,’ 
which the future is to develop. 
But the same objection applies to 
his scheme for the recognition of 
struggling genius, and the scheme 
for the pecuniary relief of poor 
literary men. Who is to be the 
arbiter? Genius only can recog- 
nise genius. Must we, then, trans- 
fer our best writers to a sort of 
literary Lying-in Hospital, and 
make them sit up all night to 
watch the birth of infantine men of 
letters? Or shall we, as we do 
now, leave the decision in the hands 
of some Prime Minister who has just 
been called upon to settle the design 
for a new National Gallery or put 
a finishing touch to a Reform Bill 
scheme? Thereof come Messrs. 
Close and Young. 

The four ‘ Laments,’ to which is 
given the title of Disappointed Aspi- 
vations, are merely the thoughts 
contained in the dedication para- 
phrased in verse. The third ‘ La- 
ment’ is much the finest of the 
four, in which he prays God to 
spare his children ‘ the fell infection 


of my Siren song.’ It is an ener- 





' «Byron, born rich and noble, made out even less than Burns, poor and plebeian, r 
Why? Because Byron had not the natural gifts of Burns. 
would probably have drunk himself to death without writing a line. 
position would have enriched the world with further song instead of breaking his heart 
on the bleak pasturage of Ellisland. Goethe, with all his severe adhesion to self-culture, 
says that he never would have risen above the writing of Wertherism, had he 


compelled by need of money to pander to the popular taste he had himself created. 


Byron in Burns's position 
Burns in Byron’s 


» been 
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getic, sometimes incoherent, protest 
against the inhumanity of neglect, 
and contains ‘a chorus of victims 
of the arch-fiend Cruelty, awaiting 
their murderers here in the nether- 
most hell below.’ Homer, Socrates, 
Tasso, Camoens, Kepler, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Rousseau, Chatter- 
ton, and Marat appear and recite 
their wrongs or the crimes to which 
they have been driven. The fourth 
‘Lament,’ ostensibly written by Mr. 
White, tells the story of Leonard’s 
life, and also how, having been 
jilted ‘by his sweetheart and de- 
spised by cold-hearted editors and 
publishers, he commits suicide. 
Leonard thus anticipates his end : 


Curst be the law that blocks the avenues 
Of Fame’s dear temple with a hireling crowd, 
That come not in themselves, nor suffer 
others! 

Cowed by the hubbub, stifled in the press, 
Meek, inert genius, with a sigh, gives way 
To bustling talent, skill’'d in puffing fraud, 
And in some dark retreat, lone as the grave, 
All broken-hearted pines away and dies. 


There is no incontinent screeching 


against destiny in ‘ Patrick Scott, 
He relates these Legends of a 
State Prison with a grave, majestic 
air, a grand unconsciousness of 
bathos, which overpower and awe 


sq.’ 


the querulous judgment. Reading 
them, we fancy ourselves listening 
to the grandiloquent speech of a 
provincial recorder, whom it would 
be frank blasphemy to interrupt. 
The legends relate to various histo- 
rical celebrities who have at one 
time or another been inmates, 
against their will, of the Tower 
of London; and are written in 
the irregular octosyllabic measure 
which Marmion. made popular. 
Several situations in the stories are 
dramatically conceived; but we 
have looked in vain through the 
entire volume for the tiniest bit of 
poetical description or feeling. 
Here is a picture of Sir Walter 
Raleigh being led out to execution, 
which may indicate Mr. Scott’s 
manner: 
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No more he stands ornately drest, 

But in plain mourning-suit, and meek 

And loving, one whose better mood 

Had thriven on sacramental food. 

A haggard beauty stamps his face, 

But on it there exists no trace 

Of trouble; nought to mark the sense 

Of the wrong done him, for he calls 

That world a larger prison, whence 

Some hourly are ta’en out to die, 

As he from his own narrower walls 

This day, while others longer lie, 

Making but little difference. 

A marked characteristic of most 
verse writers is their fun. A man 
who has produced an almost perfect 
imitation of Mr. Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, and who writes appa- 
rently in the deepest sadness, will 
suddenly break out into a hectic 
laugh and cut antics like a penny 
showman. It seems to be a want 
of self-control which prevents these 
gentle imitators preserving their 
secret; or perhaps it is an inor- 
dinate desire to show their wit as 
well as their wisdom. Men whose 
writing is calm, thoughtful, and 
even readable so long as they con- 
fine themselves to what is sad or 
tender, betray a hopeless imbecility 
and a grossly bad taste whenever 
they try to be funny. And it is not 
wild mirth which they chiefly affect ; 
godless satire and Bacchanalian fer- 
vour are equally distant from these 
mild pages. We have, instead, a 
playful chattiness, an air of knowing 
shrewdness, with here and there a 
pun, and hereand therealittle modest 
bit of cynicism ; in short, we have 
Mr. Sala or Mr. Yates done into 
rhyme, Mr. J. G. Maxwell, M.A., 
adopts another plan, however, and 
boldly arranges his poems into 
three divisions, calling the volume 
Sighs, Smiles, and Sketches. Mr. 
Maxwell’s ‘Sighs’ are good in 
tone; several of his ‘Sketches’ 
are well written; but his ‘ Smiles’ 
are somewhat sad efforts. They 
form an unpleasant anticlimax to 
much that is full of fine feeling 
in the previous portions of the 
book. At one time he would be 
merry, and writes a letter to Mr. 
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E. Capern, ‘the poet-postman of 
Bideford,’ congratulating him on 
having ‘ tallow on his ribs ;’ at an- 
other he would be droll, and puts 
down the love-breathings of a young 
woman who has caught a severe 
cold. Amidst such material, ‘A lay of 
love on Dartmoor’ is wholly out of 
place. There is in this quaint little 
effort a blowing of fresh wind which 
reminds us of Allan Ramsay : 


’Midst Dartmoor’s rugged Torrs, one sum- 
mer’s day, 
Among bright heather bells and furze 
brakes yellow, 
Where golden plover breed and fox cubs 
play, 
A strapping damsel met a lusty fellow ; 
With drooping head and half-averted glance, 
Twiddling her thumbs the bashful maiden 
stood ; 
The bolder swain first grinned, then looked 
askance, 
And thus poured forth his passion’s rising 
flood. 


The damsel has lost her way on the 
moor, and the swain, about to show 
her the path, wishes to take her 
hand, which she refuses to give 
him : 
JAN. 

Cum, Girzie, dan’t be zo onkind, 

I only want vor pit e straight ; 
Zartin the way eel never vind 

Naw, dan’t e walk at zich a rate. 
Thee warn’t zo crass ta Okinton, 

To Giglet market t’ither day ; 
Thee never aimed to squall or rin, 

When Tummas kissed e there, no vay! 


Girziz. 


Why, what a lyart, Jan, thee be! 
A niver didn’t no zich thing; 
A warn’t be kissed by zich as he, 
A han’t a zeed mun zince the spring. 
Cum, dan’t e go vor crame my arm, 
Zo zure as life a’ll scat the vace ; 
What was't I yeared "bout Varnie Vv arm, 
Why don’t e go vor thacce place ? 


Jan indignantly denies that he has 
anything to do with Fernie Farm 
or the people who reside there, and 
says he cares not if it were burnt. 
He denies all knowledge of a certain 

‘Nan; anda reconciliation, followed 
by a betrothal, are the natural con- 


sequences, These closing stanzas 
VOL, LXXVI.—NO, CCCCLY. 
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show that Mr. 
decently when 
funny : 


Maxwell can write 
he forbears to be 


The thin grey mist along the hill side crept, 
And slowly spread its curtain o’er their 
way; 
The speckled trout in every deep pool leapt, 
Sprinkling its darkening face with silvery 
spray. 
The sun’s last rays were glancing on the 
scene— 
Yes-torr and Hazle glittered in their light, 
Old Cawsand’s rugged side warmed in their 
sheen, 
And glowed with purple deep and gold 
bedight. 
The sparkling Taw was rushing on its course, 
Gurgling hoarse music to its granite bed; 
The green rush waving marked each stream- 
let’s source, 
And o’er its breast its downy snow-flakes 
shed. 
The water ouzel skimmed along the stream, 
The raven sought his mate on Haytorr’s 
height ; 
The heron left the shallows with a scream, 
And noisy rooks winged home their 
straggling flight ; 
The shadows lengthened on the fern-clad 
hill, 
As Jan and Girzie left their love tryst 
there, 
But somehow in the lanes they lingered 
still, 
For Girzie never got to Morton fair. 


The mirth of verse writers is, 
generally speaking, not exhilara- 
ting; but their copying of the 
mirth of other writers is sim- 
ply intolerable. This is a deep 
into which, it must be confessed, 
few fall; even an imitator knows 
how much better it is for him to go 
into the house of mourning. For, 
indeed, a certain amount of poetical 
sympathy i is at the root of all this 
imitation—a certain amount of na- 
tive tenderness which instinctively 
clings to the more sentimental of 
our poets. Milton is seldom copied ; 
Shakespeare almost never. Our mi- 
nor poets may adopt or borrow from 
the dramatic terseness, the keen ana- 
lysis, and occult thought of Robert 
Browning ; but our verse writers 
prefer the melody, the felicitous 
phrasing, and sensitiveness of Ten- 
nyson, What shall we say, how- 
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ever, of the gentleman who fails 
down and worships the Ingoldsby 
Legends? These legends are clever 
enough, as every one knows, and 
sufficiently pleasant reading; but 
imitations of them—witness the 
Bentley Ballads—have hitherto been 
deplorable. Mr. E. C. Nugent, in 
his apology for Anderleigh Hall, in- 
genuously asks, ‘Is Ingoldsby in- 
imitable ?? and proceeds to tell a 
long story in that hysterical rhyme 
which has awakened his imitative 
faculties. The amount of labour 
bestowed on this little book is con- 
siderable. The cadence of the lines 
is almost perfect; and in the 112 
pages there is scarcely to be found a 
false rhyme. The same quantity of 
work, otherwise expended, would 
surely have produced something 
better than Anderleigh Hall, which 
is merely a novelette, with conven- 
tional characters and a worn-out 
plot, rendered further unreadable 
by being pat into verse. The 
author appears to have aimed at 
smartness rather than humour, and 
has attained his object; but the 
result is neither interesting nor 
cheerful. 

A very different volume is Philo- 
ctetes: a Metrical Drama, after the 
Antique. The author of Philoctetes 
is unknown to us, but we should 
not be surprised to see him ere long 
remove himself from the ranks of 
mere verse writers. He seems to 
be a skilled and practised writer, 
who has not yet learned to trust 
his own choice of subject. The 
finely modulated blank verse and 
pure English of these pages are 
linked, in the first place, to a sub- 
ject which Sophocles has suggested 
to a host of poets, and, in the 
second place, to shades of thought 
which bear the impress of Shelley 
and Tennyson. He has taken for 
the subject of his poem little else 
than the interview between Ulysses 
and Philoctetes in the island of 
Lemnos, having cunningly inter- 
woven some subsidiary interest with 
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the story of Aigle, a girl who has 
attended the hero in his sufferings. 
The complaints of Philoctetes 
against the tyranny of Zeus are 
well written; but the finest pas- 
sages in the book are undoubtedly 
to be found in a conversation be- 
tween the wounded man and this 
Lemnian maiden. He says: 


Thou comest to me like music, and my pain 

Ebbs out before thee. Thou dost lay thy 
hand 

Tn comfort on the throbbing and it dies. 

Thou bringest about me thy light beautiful 
hair, 

And thy sweet serviceable hands and warm 

Bendings beside me helpful, the live glance 

Sweeteuing the tact of aidance. 


She deprecates the warmth of his 
gratitude in some lines of charming 
simplicity : 

O hero, had I wisdom in my brain, 

As ample as the pity which dissolves 

My very nature, seeing thee so great, 
Greatly afflicted, silent in the joy 

Of time, a life secluded, an orphan soul— 
Since it is given thee to endure these dregs 
Of bitterness—I then might comfort thee. 
But a mere maid most simple I can bring 
Nothing to help thee save a few warm tears. 
For thou art wise and I am no such thing ; 
And heroes speak thy name, but I am set 
To graze my kids unnoticed in a small 
Corner of this small island. So shall I 
Meet at God’s hand hereafter silent days, 
And no man after I am dead shall say 

She lived in any honour, no not one. 

But the sea fed the labour of her sires 
Ignoble, and the earth is on her breast, 
Ay, and so sleep she. 


In his reply, Philoctetes speaks of 
the disappointment attending upon 


those nobler destinies which she 
had unknowingly envied, and of 
man’s perpetual unrest : 


But those old common duties and desires, 

Monotonies of home and kindred love, 

He lays them by disdaining: in his hall 

The bride may chaunt alone her cradle song 

Fortunate islands beckon him away ; 

And nobly fronted in the yellow dawn 

Their cliffs are gleaming: night goes down 
behind : 

And one by one the stars break from the 
grey. 

Ye surely now find haven. Can ye hear 

The boughs at music and the infinite voice 

Of the sweet inland waters? swallows cry 

And flit between the aloes: the lark goes 
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Away in heaven: the almond orchards heave, 

The harbour margin is one marble stair, 

Copsed in with myrtle: and the maidens 
sing, 

‘The heroes come, they come!’ and hold 
their arms 

Seaward.—Ah, fools and blind, Charybdis 
churns 

In all her caverns yonder and your keels 

Are driving on her. 


In Philoctetes, Ulysses figures as a 
paltry trickster, a sort of Grecian 
Barnum ; or rather a conceited old 
wiseacre, who blunders at every 
effort he makes, like the Mephis- 
topheles of German burlesques of 
Faust. At the close, Aigle accom- 
panies Philoctetes when he leaves 
to smite the Trojans with the arrows 
of Hercules ; and the action of this 
section of a drama ends. The 
choruses, occurring at intervals 
throughout the book, are very 
musical, and are creditable imita- 
tions of the antique ; but our chief 
hope for the author of Philoctetes 
lies in his blank verse. He must 
avoid, however, the too frequent 
use of an allowance which is deli- 
cately and moderately used by Mr. 
Tennyson, but which has become a 
positive nuisance in Mr. Swinburne 
—the breaking of the monotonous 
fall of the ten syLables by irregular 
accents. Sparingly used, this inter- 
ruption of the regular cadence is 
not unpleasant; carried to excess, 
it becomes an offensive vice. 

In Mr. Alfred B. Richards, we 
find another type of verse-writer, 
almost as rare as the preceding. 
Gifted with a clear intelligence, 
with sound and generous sympa- 
thies, possessed of much reading, 
and boasting asingular acquaintance 
with poetic forms and symbols, in 
the combination of which he ex- 
hibits a wonderful manipulative 
power, Mr. Richards produces 
something which, if not poetry, is 
marvellously like it. Mr. Richards’ 
imagination does not deal with 
ideas acquired by personal expe- 
rience, but with expressions of ideas 
which he has learned in books, 
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This whipping-up of metaphor and 
sentiment is varied and beautiful ; 
but an occasional repetition sug- 
gests the true original, as, for 
instance, when he speaks of one— 
Whose eyes, like blue forget-me-nots in 
rain, 
Deepening, o’erwaved by mist of shadowy 
hair, &e. 
And elsewhere varies the simile by 
adopting the botanical name of the 
forget-me-not : 
Her eyes, myosotis fresh deepened with dew, 
In a cloud-mist of gold waves her banner 
of hair. 
We have ‘red Days of Fear,’ ‘storm- 
vext seas,’ ‘dusk Oblivions, girt by 
awful Shapes,’ ‘ midnight Oceans in 
the starless gloom,’ in every second 
page—in short, a very torrent of 
phrasing ; but we fear to say how 
little impression is produced by 
Mr. Richards’s gracefully written 
rhetoric. Occasionally, indeed, we 
come across some really fine lines, 
such as these : 
Hark! how the hollow thunder 
Smites dumb the shuddering bay ; 
Out leaps the tawny levin, 
As serpents strike their prey; 
Till the loud surges answer, 
Like wolves from out the dark, 
And foaming worry ribless, 
The seaman’s shattered bark. 


or these : 
Weep for Ophelia, cold as rain-beat stone, 
With purple eyelids in death’s shadow 
set; 
Like Sorrow’s effigy by wind o’erthrown 
On bruiséd snow-drop and pale violet. 


The subjects treated by Mr. 
Richards, in his Religio Anime, &c., 
are numerous, and such as would 
naturally occur to any educated 
gentleman who looks abroad on 
passing events, and strives to clear 
his vision from the fogs and mists 
of English ‘ Philistinism.’ We find, 
however, in these philosophical and 
social speculations ef Mr. Richards 
nothing which might not have been 
a great deal better set down in 
prose, whether he speaks of a pos- 
sible immortality or the treatment 
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of paupers. The blind infatuation 
which, at this present time, is 
prompting one or two of the most 
promising of our young writers to 
use a vehicle which directly mili- 
tates against the force and practical 
value of their thought, has also 
tempted Mr. Richards to embody 
in pointless rhyme many sound and 
sensible suggestions, which might 
have been of definite use elsewhere. 
The tone of a few foot-notes scat- 
tered throughout this volume shows 
us very clearly that Mr. Richards 
would do more good to the world 
by writing in a penny newspaper, 
than by striving to earn the thank- 
less renown of a minor poet. 

We now come to by far the 
largest class of verse writers: those, 
namely, who have no characte- 
ristics whatever. Their name is 
legion; and their work is the most 
puzzling which can be set before a 
reviewer. There is not a point or 


angle which he can touch: he at- 
tempts to seize some thought or 
expression of opinion, and the lines 
run through his fingers like sand. 


There is nothing bad enough to be 
blamed, nothing good enough to be 
praised, in these colourless pages, 
where the very blankness of deso- 
lation dwells. Thin indignation, 
imbecile mirth, vapid rhapsodies, 
and moral twaddle, are the plums 
which are sparsely stuck into a 
pudding of hopeless mediocrity. 
All this one’ recognises at a first 
glance. But who is to tell of 
the trembling anxiety, the wild 
dreams, the good intentions, with 
which these poor volumes have 
been given to the world? We can 
conceive of no sadder destiny than 
that of him who has the desire, but 
not the power, to be a great poet, 
and who sets his life to the accom- 
plishment of an impossible end. 
While other men are toiling all 
around him at work which gives 
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its daily tangible product, he alone, 
hoping against hope, struggles year 
after year to reach forward his hand 
and anticipate the clutching of the 
golden crown which he dimly sees 
before him in the treacherous future. 
It is well, indeed, with him if death, 
instead of disappointment, draw a 
thin veil of blindness over his eyes; 
if he is permitted to finish the 
struggle without the conviction of 
his own feebleness being thrust upon 
him. 

We do not now speak of those 
versifiers whose vanity has prompted 
them to publish, for their own grati- 
fication, the inane trifling of leisure 
moments; but of men in whom 
nervous disorganisation, or heart- 
disease, or a certain mental weak- 
ness, has awakened a consuming 
passion to be recognised as of di- 
vinely poetic origin. They are more 
numerous than most people not ac- 
quainted with certain phases of mo- 
dern life would imagine. There is no 
occasion to burden these pages with 
quotations from their writings. 
Whether the offender is a mere com- 
placent jingler of rhymes, pleased 
with the tinkling of meaningless 
words, like a monkey with its cap 
and bells, or a poor enthusiast, 
whose feverish ambition and help- 
less poverty of brain are likely to 
procure for him only a swift extinc- 
tion from the earth, to pillory him 
or his productions were surely un- 
necessary cruelty. The only use of 
criticism in such a case is, that it 
may possibly have a deterrent in- 
fluence upon others likely to become 
the victims of a similar infatuation. 
The critical sword need not be 
drawn against these poor people in 
punishment of their misdeeds: the 
soft hand of Oblivion steals quietly 
down and erases the sad, blurred 
lines, as the rain washes out the 
figures that children have drawn 
on the sand. 





